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NEW  TOBK. 

SOHEBMEBHeBN'B  TEACHERS'  AOENOV. 
Oldeet  and  beet  known  In  U.  8. 
Eetablished  18fi6. 

li  East  14tb  Streit.  New  Tore. 


New  York,  Newbargh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  roUeite-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  a<  mlts  to  Vassar  and  W  sllesley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUi:K,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


UOUUIITON  SBHINAtcY  offers  to  yonng  women  care 
comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  3»ith  year. 
Address  A.  Q.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

61st  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  C  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Klverview  b>  Secretary  of  War. 

.lOSEPH  B.  Bisrke.  A.M.,  Prin.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location  In  the  Hudson  Kiver  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  successful  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Conservatory  of  Music.  Art  and  Elocution. 
43d  year  begins  September  16.  For  catalog  les  address 

Kev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.Y. 


Daheim  preparatokv  institute, 

RHVQ  fllRI  ^  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
UGltJ,  Uiniid.aiid  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara- 
Ion.  Cadet  Corpa  S4‘2  Lexington  Ave.  bet.  .Sntb  A  with  StaN.Y 


NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDOETON,  N.  J. 

4  Bohool  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi. 
neso— A  Christian  Home  and  schooL 
This  Academy,  founded  in  1852.  by  The  West  Jersey  Ptesby- 
tary,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  Is  beautifully  situatM 
•  Itb  arge  and  beantlfnl  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  steam  beating,  and  every  surronudiug  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  sncU  surroundings  re- 
c  Jived.  For  terms,  course  of  ptndy,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUCEBCS  W.  LYON,  A.Sf.,  Principal. 


|WW  LI  A  I  I  BRIDGETON. 

IV  T  nMkb  NEW'  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Co'legt-preparaforv  ‘chnol  for  Young  Ladles. 
CeitiHcate  admits  to  Smith.  Estsblished  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


tiw  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  yon  like  to  learn  about  an  IJeal  place  to  educate  yonr 

dm.^'-rtslt  Bordentown  Female  College, 

or  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres't. 

F.  T.  Shnltz,  A.M.,  Head  Master 


Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Music.  New  flre-proof 
building  for  ladies.  Kellglous  coutrol.  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue.  W.  S.  Evebsole.  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

A  school  for  boys  Iwckward  in  studies  Individual  care. 
Only  four  hoarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  .MONTANYE,  TkenioX,  N.  J. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Enolewooi),  N.  j.  Ja.mes  B.  Parsons.  A.M 


MASSACHIJ8ETT.S. 


New  Yoke,  Alhanv .  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FErALE  ACADEMY'. 

Founded  1614.  CertIfleate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Num 
bers  limited  in  home.  Ciisectarlan.  Studio  aud  laboratory  of 
the  best.  Modern  languages  by  natives. 

Lpcy  a.  Plympton,  Principal 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  Hlgh'Class  College  for  Women, 

with  a  successful  history  of  tu  years.  Courses  of  study  the 
same  as  in  any  other  eolle  es  of  first  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music  aud  Art.  Heated  by  steam  Electric  lights  and 
elevitor.  Send  for  Catalugue.  Rev.  A.  Vf.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  V'ork. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-Hudson, 

NEW  YORK. 


NEW  Y’ohk,  Ithaca. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys'  flitting  school  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  6tb  ends  Sept.  14th.  send  for  prospectus . 

C.  A.  Stiles.  B.  8.,  Pres.  G.  V.  Fowler.  A. B..  Sec,-Treas. 

Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  Thirlj-eixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
re-opens  Tuesday,  Sepi.  29.  Cl-'ss  for  Little  Boy-. 

CAXAXDAiorA,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  coarse  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  bat  deJlre  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  15  West  86th  Street 
New  York  City.  Thorough  English  from  Kindergarten 
through  (killege  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  Method 
x>t  Concentrated  Attention  in  Mind  Tialning  a  spe<-lal  feature; 
also  conversational  Frencn  and  German  Home  and  Chaper- 
onagp  for  special  stndents. 


PENNSYLY'ANIA. 


iVlLSON  COLLLGii 

J;as(ical,  Scientific  and  Speclsd  Uourses.  Music  a. < 
Aiu  Prlnti'd  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  (o? 
entrance  by  certlflcat*.  Address,  Chamhervfinre.  P» 

€G0NTZ  SCHOOL 

in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Bx.n- 
xett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  o..  Pa. 


CONNKCTICCT. 


HARTFORD  6.3d  Year  Opens  Oct.  7,  1896. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Ad  vanteges  SEMIN  ARY, 

for  College  Graduates.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Opens  first  Tuesday  n  October. 
Mrs.  WILI.1AM  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 


Conn.,  Brookfield  Cen*er,  Fairfield  County. 

THE  CURTIS  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  $500.  Home  life.  Single  rooms.  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  in  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  oar  life.  Frederick  S.  Citktib. 


Connkcticut,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY  ■  27th  Year. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  yonng  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  Principal. 


Oxford,  Ohio.  A  VnUegtand  Seminary  for  Women. 

THE  WESTERN  “{4»J;d®'J;f.s  «^KEE.Ph.D. 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  1896.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  Christian  culture  Terms.  $250  per  year. 


Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAINKSVILI.E,  OHIO. 

Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  building  for  labor¬ 
atories  ann  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE 

COLLEGE 


In  the  heart  of  Boston,  accessible  to  musi¬ 
cal  events  of  every  nature,  with  compre¬ 
hensive  courses  in  music,  elocution  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  under  the  best  masters  that 
money  can  bring  together,  with  a  large,  com¬ 
modious  and  suitable  building — is  it  any 
wonder  that  the 

New  England 
Conservatory  i^c 

has  become  the  most  famous  of  its  kind  in 
America?  Send  for  prospectus  to  Frank 
VV.  HlIc,  General  Manager,  Boston,  Mass. 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOB  YOUNG  WOMEN,  Aubukndalb.  Mass,  (ten 
miles  from  Huston).  Bust'<n  standards  of  schnlarship 
and  co'iduet  of  life,  with  advantages  of  healthful  ami 
beautiful  suburban  re<-ii'ence,  t -e  Itest  Musical  and  Lit¬ 
er  TV  entertaiuinents  iii  Boston,  and  conveu  ent  access 
to  places  of  historic  interest  Boning  and  skating  ou 
Charles  River;  Out  di-or  games;  Gvmnaslumand  swim¬ 
ming  tank  under  careful  hygienic  supervision.  Lectures 
on  topi  B  adapted  to  the  ideal  administration  of  Home, 
illustrated  Ca  alogue  free. 

Address  C.  C.  Braodon.  Principal. 


korly  Third  Year.  Keautil'ul  ami  bf-alth- 
fiil  loralioH.  Fifteen  mill's  noMli  of  Cincinvi  li. 
Full  course  tf  study.  Preparatory  and  Colic* 
glate.  Best  facilities  in  Music,  Art,  etc.,  with 
home  care  and  supervision. 

Bev.leD.  POTTes,  D.  $>m  CHenilale,  Ohio. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

’  Boarding  Sciiool  of 
highest  order  for  gills.  Location  excellent.  Niimbci  limited. 
College  Preparaiory,  Seminaiy.  Music,  and  other  coursea 
Send  for  catalogue  tu  Mrs.  A.  M.  BROOKS,  Prlnelpal. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

!\1ount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  b}  the  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov't,  iu  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical,  l.lterary  and  Scientific 
ji'irses.  Aktbi'R  CROSHT.  A.M  .Head  Master. 

COLUKAUO. 


Hole  School  in  Colorado  for  Delicate  Girls 

Gut-door  life,  motherly  care,  liome  instruction  by  two 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  mu-lc,  lihiary  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis,  210  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Spriiigs,  Colo. 


THE  ELDER  m  HIS  WORK 


A  PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPOtiTL'NITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  rM  ^  coflJ^g^  By  david  dickson. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcePed.  Pleasant 
home  11  e  Thorungb  classical  ai.d  literary  conrsea  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  Miss  R.  J.  DeVore.  Pres. 


I  nt  DklllYO  Ink  OUnUUk  aratlnn  for  any  college. 
Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHTB  J.  Clough,  A.M..  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mass 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


hoA^''rd^university.  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar- 
maceutlcat  T>f‘p'«rtmenta  will  open  the  winter  ttesslon  October 
iKt.  This  school  19  for  bor  o  sexea.  Tuition,  ItiO  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  C.  B.  PrKVis,  M.D.,  Seerttary,  1118  mth  St. 


ROANOKE 

Courses  for  Degrees,  with  EhKMtves.  Large  Library.  Work¬ 
ing  Laboratory  Beautlfnl,  healthful  mountain  location. 
Good  morals.  Very  moderate  expense*.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
free.  Address  JuLirs  D.  Dreher,  President. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  forty  fifth  star,  that  of  Utah,  was  added 
to  the  fiag  last  Saturday.  It  is  a  good  custom 
to  add  this  formal  recognition  of  a  new  State 
to  the  other  ceremonies  of  this  our  national 
festival.  We  are  not  particularly  formal  in 
our  celebration  of  the  day.  The  good  old 
country  village  custom  of  reading  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  followed  by  a  speech 
from  tbe  local  orator,  has  well  nigh  died  out, 
and  tbe  rising  generation,  especially  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  immigrants,  are  not  likely  to  learn 
much  about  the  meaning  of  the  day  from  the 
banging  of  fire  crackers  and  the  whizzing  of 
rockets  But  the  fiag  means  much.  It  is  a 
liberal  education  in  patriotism  to  see  fiags 
fiying  from  the  windows  of  our  tenement- 
house  districts,  as  was  very  notably  the  case 
last  Saturday:  and  to  know  that  a  new  star 
was  that  day  added  to  the  forty  four  that  were 
already  blazing  there,  strikes  home  to  the 
dullest  intelligence  as  something  impressive 
and  serious,  and  gives  to  the  least  enthusiastic 
some  notion  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

We  are  told  that  this  notion  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  tbe  United  States  received  more 
serious  recognition  abroad  last  Saturday  than 
has  over  been  the  case  before.  In  London 
this  was  exceedingly  marked.  It  has  usually 
been  the  Englishman’s  cue  to  profess  small 
interest  in  the  day,  no  knowledge  of  what  it 
commemorates.  This  year  the  newspapers 
have  been  extremely  genial  in  their  reference 
to  it.  American  flags,  we  are  informed, 
were  more  numerous  on  the  buildings  than 
the  union  jack,  and  no  bitterness  was  mani¬ 
fested.  The  usual  celebration  took  place, 
with  Mr.  Bayard  presiding,  and  with  ambassa¬ 
dors  and  consuls  present,  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  England  and  the  Uon.  James 
Bryce,  M  P.,  responding  to  toasts  In  Paris 
the  banquet  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  given  chiefly  to  the  American 
colony,  but  tbe  stars  and  stripes  were  seen 
mingled  with  tbe  tricolor  in  all  public  places. 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  responding  to  the  toast.  The 
Community  of  the  English-speaking  Peoples, 
made  the  very  signiticaDt  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  so  altering  the  law  of  both 
na'ions  that  each  could  ret  ognize  tbe  civic 
rights  of  the  other.  The  occasion  was  mani 
fesily  not  one  for  entering  into  the  practical 
difficulties  of  such  a  step,  hut  that  one  so 
well  versed  in  constitutional  law  and  so  famil 
iar  with  our  institutions  as  Mr  Bryce  should 
even  dream  of  such  a  possibility,  means  much. 
His  more  practical  uiteran'’e,  however,  con¬ 


cerned  the  importance  of  a  tribunal  of  arbi¬ 
tration  as  the  best  means  of  cementing  tbe 
ties  between  the  two  countries. 

All  the  long  week  the  rescue  parties  have 
been  working  with  heroic  disregard  of  self  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  tbe  imprisoned  miners 
of  Pittston.  On  Sunday  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope ;  knockings  were  heard  which  were  be 
lieved  to  be  from  those  within  the  shaft; 
effort  was  redoubled  with  almost  frantic 
energy,  but  it  turned  out  that  tbe  knockings 
were  the  pathetic  stratagem  of  one  of  tbe  res¬ 
cuing  party  whose  brother  was  entombed  in 
tbe  shaft,  and  who  feared  that  without  some 
encouragement  all  effort  would  be  given  over. 
Indeed,  it  has  come  to  that.  The  mine  grows 
hourly  more  dangerous ;  it  is  suicidal  for  men 
to  venture  to  its  depths,  and  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  hour  the  probability‘becomes  less  that 
life  still  survives  in  tbe  wrecked  shaft.  An 
investigation  was  made  by  tbe  inspectors  in 
person  on  Monday,  the  results  of  which  are  not 
known  at  this  writing:  but  it  is  probable  that 
on  tbetr  return  the  mine  will  be  closed. 

Armenia  was  sacrificed  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  might  be  maintained,  but  as 
is  often  the  case  where  wrong  is  done,  the  end 
desired  is  not  achieved.  For  some  weeks 
past  a  rebellion  in  Crete  has  been  in  active 
progress,  and  all  Europe  appears  to  be  in  ter¬ 
ror  lest  something  may  come  of  it.  Tbe  Porte 
has  shown  himself  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
this  little  island  by  force  of  arms,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  Greece  from  proving  her  natural  sympa¬ 
thy  by  sending  arms  and  men  to  the  help  of 
their  Cretan  kindred.  The  Powers  are  re 
monstrating  with  Greece  for  her  conduct  in 
this  respect;  for  Crete  to  achieve  indeptnd- 
ence,  or  for  her  to  annex  herself  to  Greece, 
either  of  which  might  be  possible  if  no 
European  Power  intervened,  would  be  to  die 
turb  the  atatiin  quo  by  hastening  the  downfall 
of  Turkey.  And  so  no  one  must  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  help  this  brave  little  people,  battling 
for  freedom  from  an  atrocious  rule,  just  as  no 
one  might  lift  up  a  voice  in  protest  against 
Armenian  outrages,  lest,  forsooth,  a  State 
like  Turkey  should  fall  apart  by  its  own  rot¬ 
tenness,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  be  disturbed 
by  a  squabble  over  the  fragments! 

Nevertheless  Turkey  dares  not  count  so  ah 
Bolutely  on  the  protection  of  Europe,  but  that 
the  Porte  thinks  be-^t  to  take  his  own  meas¬ 
ures  He  has  given  to  Crete  a  Christian  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  has  offered  amnesty  to  all  the 
r’retan  insurgents  who  will  lay  down  their 
arms  Doubtless  the  Cretans  read  the  papers, 
and  though  they  had  never  heard  of  Armenia, 

I  yet  with  tbe  object-lesson  of  that  other  island 
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in  the  western  sea,  bravely  battling  for  free¬ 
dom.  and  how  little  it  trusts  the  offers  of  am¬ 
nesty  made  by  the  representative  of  the  most 
Christian  ruler  of  Spain,  they  will  hardly  be 
encouraged  to  put  faith  in  their  Moslem  sov¬ 
ereign’s  promises.  The  struggle  appears  to 
be  doubtful  iu  both  islands:  yet,  with  the 
memory  of  our  own  struggle  for  independence 
fresh  in  mind,  we  Americans  can  never  think 
any  brave  struggle  for  freedom  hopeless  so 
long  as  it  actually  endures.  In  a  conflict 
like  this  it  is  often  true  that  the  battle  itself 
is  the  victory. 


Even  though  Crete  were  reduced  to  quietude, 
the  end  of  Turkey’s  troubles  might  not  have 
come.  For  Macedonia  is  also  in  uprising,  and 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  are  in  an 
alliance  which  looks  as  if  Russia  bad  no  in¬ 
tention  of  much  longer  standing  by  Turkey. 
In  any  case,  it  is  quite  in  the  books  that  a 
European  war  may  be  precipitated  by  the  ris 
ing  in  Macedonia,  which  bide  fair  to  check  the 
plans  of  Austria,  and  even  to  affect  those  of 
Germany.  Europe  is  beginning  to  learn  how 
wisely  Lincoln  spoke  when  he  said,  “Nothing 
is  ever  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.” 


The  Commission  are  going  to  work  upon  the 
charter  of  Greater  New  York,  not  waiting,  as 
was  expected,  until  the  cooler  weather  of 
autumn.  Indeed,  they  have  no  time  to  lose, 
for  it  is  an  enormous  undertaking  that  they 
have  on  band.  At  a  meeting  held  last  week 
the  Commission  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
Law  departm«nts  of  the  two  cities.  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  to  lend  assistance,  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  Scott  of  the  former  city  has 
already  detailed  his  flrst  assistant,  David  J. 
Dean,  to  this  service.  Mr.  Dean  has  been  long 
in  his  present  position,  is  well  versed  in  mu 
nicipal  law,  and  will  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  service  of  the  Commission. 


The  issue  of  licenses  under  the  Raines 
liquor  law  ceased  on  the  Ist  of  July,  after  a 
tremendous  rush  at  the  last  moment,  of  deal¬ 
ers  who  had  neglected  to  obtain  licenses  ear¬ 
lier.  Whatever  may  be  the  workings  of  the 
law  in  other  respects,  as  a  means  of  revenue 
it  has  certainly  proved  better  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  So  far  as  collected  up  to  July  let,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  more  than  seven  and  a 
half  millions,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  this  week,  the  figure  will  reach  ten 
millions,  which  is  a  million  more  than  the 
estimate  when  the  bill  was  passed  The 
number  of  saloons  is  greatly  diminished,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  under  this  law  Sunda> 
closing  is  far  more  of  a  success  than  was  an 
ticipated. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
death  rate  of  New  York  is  diminishing 
With  the  clean  streets  of  the  past  year  it 
ought  to  decrease.  No  statistics  have  been 
issued,  but  President  Wilson  of  the  Health 
Board  says  that  the  death  rate  of  the  past  sit 
months  is  much  less  than  in  any  correspond¬ 
ing  period  for  years.  That  so  many  down¬ 
town  streets  have  been  asphalted  no  doubt 
contributes  something  to  this  result,  as  aiding 
cleanliness.  And  now  that  the  war  against 
the  rear  tenement  is  declared,  we  may  expect 
even  better  things  in  the  matter  of  health, 
and  no  less  in  that  of  morals.  Dr.  Jameson, 
instructing  the  summer  corps  of  doctors  last 
week,  told  them  that  they  would  be  expected 
to  note  down  and  report  the  position  of  every 
rear  tenement  in  their  several  districts,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  final  abolition  of  this 
menace  to  health  and  good  order. 


RUMINATIONS  AT  SARATOGA. 

Br  Bev.  Theodore  Xi.  Onyler. 

Dr  Strong’s  Sanitarium,  July  1,  1896. 

Anyone  who  visits  Saratoga  in  June  or  early 
in  July  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  town  in  this  State,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country. 
This  soil  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  trees,  and 
the  foliage  and  grass  are  in  all  their  glory. 
Nothing  in  Windsor  or  Warwick  Parks  can 
surpass  the  deep,  rich  green  of  Congress  Park 
as  I  saw  it  this  bright,  cool  morning;  the 
deer  were  frisking  in  their  enclosure,  and  my 
old  friends,  the  robins,  were  bopping  about 
merrily  and  the  fountain  was  in  full  play. 

I  have  had  a  half  century  of  happy  experi¬ 
ences  here,  having  made  my  first  visit  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1845.  It  was  then  a  modest  village  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  I  have  seen 
the  erection  of  every  church  and  of  all  the 
hotels,  with  only  two  exceptions.  In  the 
summer  of  1848  I  preached  my  first  sermon 
here  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Chester  was  the  beloved  pastor 
Two  years  afterward  he  resigned  and  went  to 
Buffalo,  and  the  Session  tendered  me  an  in 
formal  invitation  to  become  bis  successor. 
But  I  was  then  getting  the  new  “Third 
Church”  of  Trenton  under  way,  and  declined 
the  attractive  overture.  I  have  seen  wonder 
ful  changes  here  during  the  forty-six  seasons 
that  I  have  spent  so  delightfully.  The  town 
has  become  fivefold  more  populous  and  more 
splendid.  A  score  of  its  most  popular  springe 
—including  the  Empire,  the  Hathorn,  the 
Geyser,  the  Vichy,  and  the  Patterson— have 
been  discovered ;  the  old  Congress  has  lost 
none  of  its  virtues,  and  the  life  giving  breezes 
sweep  down  from  the  Adirondack  Hills  as 
fresh  and  bracing  as  ever.  To  Saratoga  I  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  that  no  words  can  express. 
Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  long  life  have 
been  spent  here ;  and  under  a  kind  providence 
I  attribute  my  remarkable  health  to  these  peer¬ 
less  spring  waters  and  this  invigorating  atmos¬ 
phere  more  than  to  any  other  earthly  agency. 
It  has  been  my  custom  to  preach  on  every 
Sabbath,  and  last  Sabbath  morning,  in  the 
Methodist  church,  I  delivered  my  two  hun 
dredth  sermon  at  Saratoga  I  It  was  rather  an 
eventful  day  with  me.  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that,  after  nearly  half  a  century,  I  brought 
to  my  auditors  no  new  Gospel.  “Redeeming 
love  has  been  my  theme,  and  shall  be  till  I 
die  ” 

The  memory  of  the  late  Oeneial  Assembly 
is  very  fragrant  here;  for  it  was  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  honeymoon  which,  I  trust,  is  going  to 
last  for  many  a  year  to  come.  These  powerful 
cathartic  waters  must  have  cleansed  away 
some  of  the  polemical  bile  that  has  been 
disturbing  the  Presbyteriin  stomach  for  some 
time  past;  the  fever  bad  quite  departed  from 
the  tongue,  and  the  good  old  mother  of  us  all 
showed  a  fresh,  ruddy  glow  on  her  counte 
nance.  It  was  time  to  “ground  arms”  and  to 
quit  controversies,  when  every  spiritual  inter 
est  of  our  beloved  Church  was  beginning  to 
suffer.  No  man  h<is  a  more  decided  opinion 
about  what  is  technically  called  “the  higher 
criticism”  than  I  have;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  all  such  contentions  are  to  be  settled 
by  reverent  scholarship  and  sanctified  common 
sense  rather  than  by  votes  in  Presbyteries  and 
General  Assemblies.  The  coincidence  of  that 
magnificent  ovation  to  my  dear  and  honored 
classmate.  Professor  William  Henry  Green  at 
Princeton,  and  the  Iste  harmonious  General 


Assembly,  is  very  beautiful  and  very  suggee- 
tive.  And  now  that  the  EJitor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  have 
taken  to  writing  love  letters,  let  us  hope  that 
serene  skies  are  before  the  stout  old  ship  that 
carries  the  blue  ensign  at  her  peak. 

Not  many  visitors  are  here  yet ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  Bishop  Newman  (who  has  a 
cottage  on  this  street)  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kendig,  I  have  met  no  ministers.  But  the 
bicyclers  are  here  by  the  hundreds.  A  steady 
procession  of  them  flows  along  these  broad, 
smooth  avenues  by  day,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  twinkling  of  the  little  lamps  by  night. 
The  bicycle  is  a  grand  hygienic  invention ;  it 
is  the  pony  that  requires  no  oats  and  catchea 
no  distempers.  But  when  was  there  ever  a 
good  thing  contrived  that  the  devil  did  nob 
try  to  get  hold  ofl  On  Sabbath  morning 
Satan  mounts  up  behind  and  drives  thousands 
of  bicycles  away  from  the  house  of  God  I  On 
a  recent  Sunday  morning  in  Brooklyn,  when 
I  was  on  my  way  to  preach,  I  saw  an  army  of 
wheelmen  moving  off  towards  the  Park  and 
the  roads  to  Coney  Island.  Next  to  the  Sun 
day  secular  newspaper  it  is  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  foe  to  church  attendance.  It  is  not  the 
use  of  the  wheel  at  proper  hours  of  the  Lord’s 
day  that  is  to  be  condemned  ;  it  is  the  robbery 
of  the  soul  by  depriving  its  owner  of  his  or 
her  Sabbath  bread  of  life  that  works  the  mis¬ 
chief  As  a  matter  of  example,  a  Christian 
had  better  forego  bis  wheel  entirely  on  the 
Sabbath  rather  than  so  to  use  it  as  to  encour¬ 
age  others  in  a  desecration  of  sacred  time 
This  whole  matter  is  one  for  a  Christian  con 
science  to  weigh  carefully ;  for  the  bicycle 
has  come  to  stay,  and  to  n>ultiply  in  the  lend. 

I  find  plenty  of  refined  and  congenial  society 
here  in  this,  my  summer  home,  where  all  the 
guests  assemble  for  morning  worship  every 
day  of  the  week.  While  the  large  hotels  are 
still  almost  empty,  this  popular  bouse  is  al¬ 
ready  well  filled. 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Not  often  do  our  Presbyterian  ministera 
reach  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  still  lesa 
frequently  are  they  permitted  to  celebrate 
tbe  close  of  fifty  years  of  married  life. 

These  blessings  have,  however,  both  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Rev.  William  N.  McHarg, 
D.  D. ,  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas.  Dr.  McHarg’s 
ministry  began  in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  where  for 
twelve  years  he  was  associated  with  tbe  Rev. 
Asa  T.  Hopkins  and  his  nephew,  tbe  venera¬ 
ble  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  of  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary ;  as  also  with  Grosvenor  W. 
Heacock,  Wm.  C.  Wisner,  and  other  strong 
men  of  Buffalo  Presbytery. 

From  there  he  moved  to  Lyons,  and  later 
to  Ithaca,  where  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wisner.  Still  later  he  filled  a  professor’s 
chair  in  Hamilton  College  for  several  years, 
till,  by  reason  of  the  delicate  health  of  his 
youngest  son,  he  moved  to  Kansas. 

But  his  marked  ability  both  as  preacher  and 
pastor  could  not  remain  long  unrecognized, 
and  for  seventeen  years  be  has  had  the  care 
of  our  Presbyterian  church  in  Blue  Rapids, 
which  charge  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of  a 
younger  man  last  fall. 

In  June,  1846,  while  a  pastor  in  Albion,  Dr. 
McHarg  married  Miss  Selima  Storrs  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Lucius  Storr.<.  one  of  Buffalo’s  old¬ 
est  residents,  and  on  tbe  10th  of  the  present 
month  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding. 
Few  remain  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  Dr.  McHarg  in  the  early  years  of  his 
ministry,  but  of  those  not  one  will  fail  to 
recall  hie  earnest,  dignified  manner  and  tbe 
logical  clearness  and  solemnity  of  bis  preach¬ 
ing.  M  S.  B. 

June  29th,  1896. 
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A  SOCIAL  PANG. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  old  man  to 
notice  that  the  sentiment  of  this  country  in 
regard  to  social  questions  has  undergone  a 
great  change.  There  was  a  time,  and  that 
not  long  ago,  when  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
this  country  had  solved  all  social  problems. 
Our  public  speakers  and  the  writers  for  the 
press  pointed  with  pride  to  the  features  which 
distinguished  us  from  “the  effete  monarchies 
of  the  Old  World.”  They  boasted  of  a  com 
niunity  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  free 
from  luxurious  wealth  and  from  squalid  pov¬ 
erty.  Here  every  man  earned  his  bread  and 
every  man  was  free  to  earn  it.  A  career  was 
open  to  the  aspiring  and  energetic;  privation 
and  punishmt  ut  came  only  to  the  idle  and 
vicious.  The  great  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
fairl;  well  educated,  were  virtuous  and  self 
respecting.  The  orator  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  saw  no  reason  why  this  type  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  should  not  be  indefinitely  extended,  and, 
as  he  proudly  contemplated  the  time  when  we 
should  count  a  hundred  million  Americans,  he 
had  no  misgivings,  he  saw  no  reason  why  this 
happy  freedom,  equality,  and  plenty  should 
not  be  the  portion  of  the  hundred  millions  as 
they  had  been  the  portion  of  one-tenth  the 
number. 

This  strain  of  self-gratulation  may  be  fairly 
called  extinct  We  do  not  yet  count  the  one 
hundred  million  of  people,  but  the  approach 
towards  it  has  made  all  intelligent  men  grave. 
It  has  already  become  evident  that  we  are 
not  to  escape  problems  which  have  confronted 
all  crowded  populations.  Popular  freedom, 
equality  before  the  law,  widely  diffused  edu¬ 
cation— no  one  of  these  is  a  panacea  for  the 
evils  which  come  with  density  of  settlement. 
Carlyle  was  nearer  right  than  we  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  when  he  said  to  a  boasting 
American:  “Ah,  ye’ve  a  great  deal  of  land  1" 
In  other  words,  the  good  features  of  American 
life— in  the  New  England  village,  for  example 
— were  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  overcrowded.  They  were  due  to  popular 
liberty,  and  popular  education  in  a  small  de¬ 
gree  only,  in  a  very  much  smaller  degree  than 
we  supposed.  What  I  mean  by  the  social 
pang  is  the  effect  of  this  discovery  on  earnEst 
and  thoughtful  men.  Among  these  it  is 
widely  felt,  and  it  is  to  be  felt  even  more 
widely  in  time  to  come. 

The  pang  is  due,  for  one  thing,  to  the 
greatly  increased  knowledge  which  we  have 
of  our  neighbor’s  affairs.  In  one  sense,  it  may 
still  be  true  that  “one-half  of  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.”  In  an 
other  sense  it  is  not  nearly  so  true  as  it  used 
to  be.  The  newspaper  and  the  magazine,  in 
their  search  for  something  interesting,  have 
pictured  for  us  all  social  circles.  Every  one 
is  now  permitted  to  study  in  this  way  society 
above  and  society  below.  And  because  the 
state  of  the  poor  lends  itself  so  much  more 
readily  to  emotional  treatment,  it  has  become 
the  favorite  subject  of  a  considerable  class  of 
writers.  We  really  know,  better  than  men 
have  ever  known  before,  the  circumstances 
of  our  less  fortunate  brethren.  In  addition, 
governments  have  become  addicted  to  sta¬ 
tistics.  Social  phenomena  are  now  carefully 
observed,  weighed,  measured,  and  recorded. 
And  while  the  resulting  tables  are  not  always 
easy  to  interpret,  some  facts  stand  out  with 
startling  distinctness.  These  facts  are  what 
produce  the  pang.  It  is  not  that  we  are  made 
uneasy  by  what  the  poor  themselvs  say.  The 
mutterings  of  the  discontented  and  the  threat 
of  the  anarchist  are  of  comparatively  little 
weight.  When  we  are  told  that  society  will 
be  overturned  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  know 
that,  social  order  is  strong  enough  to  main 


tain  itself.  But  when  we  are  told  that  a  thou¬ 
sand  families  live  in  homes  (?)  of  one  room 
each,  we  feel  the  pang. 

The  pang  comes  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  human  beings  are 
compelled  to  live  by  the  pressure  of  society 
upon  them,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own.  Honest  and  industrious  families  who 
are  obliged  to  live  on  five  dollars  a  week, 
because,  with  their  best  efforts,  they  can  earn 
no  more,  these  lie  heavy  on  our  hearts.  In 
one  of  our  large  cities  there  is  a  district  in 
which  every  family,  on  moving  thither,  is 
certain  to  suffer  from  typhoid  fever.  What 
should  we  think  of  our  own  fate  if  the  only 
shelter  open  to  us  were  a  house  in  which  we 
knew  that  some  one  of  those  dear  to  us  would 
contract  that  dread  disease?  Many  tenements 
in  our  cities  are  so  constructed  that  women 
cannot  observe  the  common  decencies  of  life. 
How  can  we  help  sympathizing  with  parents 
who  are  compi-lled  to  bring  up  their  daugh 
ters  in  such  dwellings? 

Two  anodynes  are  offered  to  the  social  pang, 
and  I  remember  well  the  fine  scorn  with 
which  an  earnest  pastor  told  of  their  being 
prescribed  in  a  meeting  of  Christian  minis 
ters.  One  of  them  is  to  the  effect  that  Qod’s 
inscrutable  will  is  to  have  human  society  as 
it  is,  and  ^e  must  resign  ourselves  to  that. 
The  plea  is  ineffectual.  Suppose  the  mis¬ 
sionary  sits  down  among  the  cannibals  to 
whom  he  is  sent,  and  makes  that  a  plea,  do 
we  not  see  that  he  denies  his  calling?  We 
have  not  reached  the  final  stage  of  human 
society,  and  until  that  stage  is  reached  we 
cannot  say  that  the  will  of  God  is  attained. 
The  will  of  God  is  on  the  side  of  growth  and 
improvement.  So  long  as  society  can  be 
bettered  one  whit  by  our  effort  and  we  refrain 
from  that  effort,  we  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  The  other  flattering  unction  laid  to 
our  souls  is  virtually  the  same  as  this,  only 
nature  is  put  in  the  place  of  God.  The  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  it  is  said  crowds  some  to  the 
wall;  “these  who  are  crushed  are  crushed  by 
the  law  of  nature.”  But  this  plea  also  is  in 
effectual.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  long 
record  of  man’s  triumph  over  nature.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  crushed  by  the  law  of  nature 
he  has  made  that  law  a  stepping  stone  to 
higher  living.  There  is  no  reason  to  limit 
this  process  to  the  favored  few.  To  some 
extent  it  already  benefits  all  civilized  men. 
Why  should  we  suppose  the  mass  eternally 
shut  out  from  more  than  a  glimpse  of  its 
benefits? 

The  social  pang  prompts  those  who  are  ex¬ 
ercised  by  it  to  seek  a  remedy  for  social 
evils  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have  doubts 
about  the  efficauy  of  some  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  prescribed  in  the  past.  One 
of  these  remedies  is  education.  We  have  no 
reason  to  speak  lightly  of  it.  Its  value  to 
the  individual  and  to  society  is  unspeakable. 
But  it  cannot  be  called  a  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  which  we  speak.  The  New  England  idea 
seems  to  have  been  that  a  man  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  college,  was  certain  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and,  in  con 
sequence,  that  he  was  certain  to  be  successful 
in  life.  But  it  does  not  need  extended  obser¬ 
vation  to  show  us  that  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  the  theory.  The  increase  in  education  is 
a  great  good,  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good. 
It  results  in  what  they  call  in  Europe  the 
learned  proletariat,  which  means  that  it  ere 
ates  a  class  of  educated  unemployed,  whose  dis¬ 
content  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
uneducated,  in  that  it  has  greater  power  of 
making  itself  known,  and  in  that  it  furnishes 
men  capable  of  organizing  tbe  forces  hostile 
to  the  existing  order.  It  has  recently  been 
said  by  a  well  known  college  president  that 
tbe  men  who  endowed  our  colleges  have  died 


and  left  no  successors.  Tbe  statement  is 
certainly  too  sweeping.  But  there  may  be 
just  this  much  truth  in  it— that  men  of  wealth 
are  less  ready  to  give  to  education  because 
they  are  less  confident  that  education  is  tbe 
remedy  we  are  looking  for.  The  remedy  which 
society  needs,  for  which  the  social  pang  cries 
out,  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Chactacqua,  N.  Y. 

KLMIKA  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT. 

This  College,  which  first  opened  tbe  way  for 
the  new  dispensation  of  tbe  higher  college 
education  of  women  in  tbe  year  lUoS,  ten 
years  before  the  opening  of  Vassur,  is  now 
raising  a  large  addition  to  its  endowment. 
It  has  a  history  of  forty  one  years,  during 
which  period,  by  various  donations,  appropri¬ 
ations  from  the  Legislature,  and  slowly  accru¬ 
ing  savings  from  a  very  moderate  Income, 
chiefly  from  tuition  bills,  with  tbe  rise  of 
its  real  estate,  it  has  gained  an  aggregate  of 
assets  amounting  to  nearly  $325  000.  Tbe 
greater  portion  of  this  is  tbe  working  plant  of 
tbe  College,  from  which  no  income  for  cur 
rent  expenses  is  derived.  About  $100,000  is 
invested  for  endowment,  only  a  part  of  which 
is  productive.  It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  not 
less  than  $300,000  for  an  increased  endowment 
so  as  to  give  an  assured  income,  independent 
of  receipts  from  tuition  bills.  An  effort  is 
now  in  progress  to  raise  the  first  $100,000 
before  tbe  1st  of  January,  1897.  Of  this  sum 
more  than  one  half  is  already  raised,  and  all 
but  $15,000  of  this  half  has  been  given  by 
citizens  of  Elmira.  It  is  believed  that  in  a 
week  or  two  Elmira  will  make  up  the  sum  of 
$50,000  as  her  half  of  the  $100,000.  This  is 
putting  new  life  and  hope  into  the  College 
and  its  prospects,  so  that  all  rumors  about 
closing  tbe  College  or  removing  it  to  some 
other  city  may  be  at  once  and  positively  con¬ 
tradicted. 

This  cheering  prospect  of  enlarged  resources 
is  chiefly  due  to  a  member  of  tbe  Rynodical 
Examining  Committee,  Dr.  A.  C.  McKenzie, 
who,  for  eleven  years,  has  been  the  able  and 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Owego.  The 
Committee  held  a  special  conference  with  tbe 
1  cal  trustee  of  the  College,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  measures  should  be  immediately 
taken  to  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Elmira  and 
to  the  Synod  under  whose  care  the  College 
was  placed  by  the  conditions  of  a  generous 
legacy  left  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  McKenzie, 
by  the  earnest  request  of  the  trustees,  con¬ 
sented  to  undertake  tbe  work.  He  has  met 
with  great  success  and  proposes  to  see  it 
fully  accomplished.  He,  of  course,  expects 
that  pastors  throughout  the  Synod  will  give 
him  their  hearty  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  raising  that  portion  of  the  first  $100,000 
that  is  to  be  contributed  outsile  the  City  of 
Elmira.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  report  to 
Synod  in  October  that  tbe  whole  amount  is 
secured. 

The  College  is  grandly  equipped  with  an 
able  Faculty,  and  ready  to  do  as  good  work 
as  ever.  The  new  senior  class  is  the  largest 
the  College  has  ever  bad,  and  everything 
promises  a  bright  and  prosperous  future.  If 
only  the  Synod  will  remember  and  act  upon 
tbe  words  of  tbe  stated  clerk,  who  once  said 
in  an  earnest  and  eloquent  speech :  “Elmira 
well  deserves  a  large  contribution  of  dollars 
and  daughters  from  the  Synod  of  New  York.” 

The  otroular  of  the  New  York  Collegiate  In 
stitute  for  Girls,  just  issued,  contains  a  letter 
from  Chancellor  MacCracken,  speaking  in 
high  commendation  of  the  work  done  by  a 
student  of  that  school,  the  first  and  only  lady 
to  be  admitted  to  tbe  University  of  the  City 
on  entrance  examination.  Miss  Mary  Schoon- 
maker  is  the  Principal. 
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TACATION  A  RELIGIOUS  VALUE. 


When  our  Lord  needed  a  eeason  of  rest. 
He  tock  it.  There  was  no  straining  after  con¬ 
tinuous  service  as  evidence  of  zeal  or  just 
appreciation  of  His  work.  His  brief  hours  of 
rest  were  spent  often  entirely  alone,  never 
with  more  than  a  small  number  of  His  closest 
friends.  When  He  went  to  the  lonely  eastern 
shore  of  Oennesaret,  it  was  not  a  morbid  or 
fitful  retirement,  that  seems  so  attractive  to 
some,  but  rather  a  response  to  the  needs  of 
His  human  heart  for  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  itself  “when  only  God  was  near.”  So 
our  vacations  may  have  a  religious  value  when 
they  promote  this  individual  spiritual  life. 

For  the  most  of  our  time  we  live  the  life  of 
others.  Men  and  women  become  intoxicated 
as  well  as  inspired  by  each  other’s  company. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  society  is  a 
dangerous  form  of  dissipation.  To  spend  a 
summer  in  the  crowd  is  to  indulge  in  the  old 
and  seductive  carouse.  The  result  is  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  vital  forces,  followed  by  a  pros¬ 
trating  reaction,  discouragement,  discontent, 
despondency,  with  practical  mistakes  to  finish 
the  discomfiture.  Many  a  minister  may  date 
his  break  with  bis  charge  that  ended  in  dis¬ 
missal  from  a  vacation  unwisely  spent.  The 
misery  of  keeping  up  with  the  social  proces¬ 
sion,  which  exhausts  the  most  virile  of  people, 
is  made  manifold  sharp,  yea,  fatal,  in  its 
force  and  persistency  in  the  minister  who  is 
seized  with  the  malady.  Most  men  need  more 
time  than  they  can  take  from  business  to  give 
heed  to  themselves.  Any  man  who  has  no 
habit  of  self-inspection  degenerates  quickly 
into  a  creature  of  circumstance.  The  simple 
office  of  going  apart  to  pray  daily  is  to  keep 
a  man  face  to  face  with  himself  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  only. 

For  the  purposes  of  personal  religion  short 
vacations  are  beyond  price.  The  relig¬ 
ion  of  summer  is  the  religion  of  our  youth. 
The  stars  of  the  summer  night  tell  the 
old  story  of  our  holiest  vows,  our  purest  af¬ 
fections.  Their  appeal  is  like  the  eyes  that 
once  looked  tenderly  into  ours,  but  now  are 
dust.  Their  watch  over  us  is  that  of  parental 
love.  Their  lesson  to  the  uplooking  soul  is  a 
holy  evangel.  That  the  summers  of  our  life 
should  be  forevermore  sacred,  they  must  not 
be  profaned  by  unworthy  uses  or  uncongenial 
associations.  Nor  was  it  a  chance  that  Jesus 
made  His  first  disciples  under  a  booth  of 
boughs  on  a  river  bank  at  night.  To  Him  and 
to  them  the  conditions  were  conger lal.  To 
the  disciple  to-day  such  sweet  solitude,  such 
simple  accessions  of  honest  heart  opening,  are 
requisite  for  religious  growth  from  the  begin 
ning  with  the  baptism  by  water,  to  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  fire  gift 
from  the  holy  Trinity.  Whatever  we  gain  in 
public  and  professional  religion  in  winter,  we 
cannot  miss  the  private  and  personal  minis¬ 
tries  which  are  poi-sible  to  us  in  the  summer. 
Imperious  as  the  call  to  rest  may  be  inviting 
as  are  the  companionships  we  have  learned  to 
crave,  or  by  use  have  come  to  prize,  no  voice 
is  so  commanding,  so  kind,  so  sweetly  com¬ 
pelling,  as  His  when  He  saitb,  “Gome  ye  your 
selves  apart  and  rest  awhile.” 

The  conclusion  is  attested  by  experience,  as 
well  as  by  the  example  of  our  Lord.  A  vaca 
tion’s  religious  value  is  found  by  keeping  clear 
of  the  crowd.  There  is  nothing  in  mere  num¬ 
bers  but  confusion  and  the  loss  of  one’s  self. 
The  cliffs  of  that  lonely  shore  where  Christ 
rested  and  grew  strong,  overlooked  the  other 


shore  where  the  multitude  to  whom  He  min 
istered  waited  for  Him.  Solitude  may  be  a 
stronghold  against  the  crowd,  and  yet  an 
outlook  over  the  field  of  labor.  Without  that 
knowledge  a  man’s  work  is  often  blundering 
and  bis  equipment  incomplete.  No  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  piety  was  ever  increased  merely  by 
going  to  great  meetings.  For  a  thoughtful 
Christian  there  is  just  one  place  to  find  holi¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  alone  with  God  and  his  own 
soul.  All  the  social  part  of  religion  has  not 
the  touch  of  the  sacred  secret  of  personal 
piety.  When  one  needs  rest  and  increase  of 
strength,  let  him  begin  with  the  silence  that 
lets  him  bear  his  own  heart’s  cry  and  heaven’s 
still,  small  voice.  O  tired  man,  keep  an  ay 
from  the  crowd  I  Find  a  solitude  that  is  full 
of  God,  a  silence  that  vibrates  with  His  voice. 
Our  human  heaits  need  leisure  from  the 
world  of  man,  as  our  human  bodies  need 
leisure  from  the  world  of  work. 


THE  GREAT  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION. 

This  great  annual  convention  is  being  held 
in  Washington  D.  C.,  the  present  week— 
from  the  8ih  to  the  IStb  of  July.  The  nation’s 
capital,  being  an  attractive,  accessible,  and 
roomy  city,  and  the  cause  in  the  full  vigor  of 
growth,  the  attendance  bids  fair  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  to  be  very  large  as  compared  with  all  pre 
vious  conventions.  We  must  regard  it  as  un¬ 
fortunate,  however,  that  the  Endeavorers  hold 
their  sessions  coincidently  with  those  of  a 
Presidential  Convention  at  Chicago,  seeing 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Washington  peo¬ 
ple  are  directly  interested  in  the  success  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  great  politiial  parties 
of  the  country.  But  relations  are  not  close 
enough  to  much  affect  the  spirit  of  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  youth  and  their  leaders  now  assem¬ 
bled  in  Washington. 

The  Annual  Address  of  President  Francis 
E.  Clark  may  be  trusted  to  give  the  keynote 
to  the  occasion.  It  has  never  yet  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  announce  a  year  of  slow  growth  ;  the 
advance  has  been  vigorous,  and  yet  steady,  for 
now  fifteen  years,  until  enormous  dimensions 
have  been  reached  :  Forty  six  thousand  socie¬ 
ties  have  been  formed.  Five  millions  of  En¬ 
deavorers  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  more 
than  two  millions,  seven  hundred  thousand 
are  to  day  members.  Two  millions  of  others, 
Endeavorers  in  all  but  name,  have  probably 
been  enrolled  in  purely  denominaticnnl  socie 
ties.  Ten  million  Endeavor  meetings  have 
been  held.  Five  million  copies  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  have  undoubtedly  been  printed,  in 
forty  different  languages,  and  at  least  fifteen 
million  copies  of  the  pledge.  Over  one  million 
of  associate  members  have  come  into  the 
evangelical  churches  connected  with  fifty 
denominations,  infiuenced,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society ;  and  it  is  cer 
tain  that  over  two  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  given  in  benevolence  through  denomina¬ 
tional  and  church  channels. 

As  is  known,  the  Endeavor  movement  be¬ 
came  worldwide  some  years  since.  While  its 
home  and  great  strength  are  with  us  of  the 
several  States,  there  has  been  much  increase 
abroad.  All  Canada  has  3,292  societies,  and 
in  foreign  and  missionary  lands  there  are  now 
6,899  societies  enrolled.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  over  3,000;  Australia,  over  2,000;  France, 
66;  West  Indies,  63;  India,  1-8;  Mexico,  62; 
Turkey,  41;  Africa,  38;  China,  40;  Germany, 
18;  Japan,  66;  Madagascar,  93;  and  so  on 
until  every  country  in  the  world  is  repre 
sented,  save  three  or  four,  making  a  grand 
total  of  46  125  branches. 

Availing  still  further  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Baer,  we  learn  that  in  the  United  States  the 
denominational  representation  is  as  follows: 
The  Presbyterians  still  lead,  with  5,458  Young 


People’s  Societies  and  2,599  Junior  Societies; 
the  Congregationalists  have  4,109  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  and  2.077  Junior  Societies;  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  Christians,  2,9il 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  1,087  Junior 
Societies ;  the  Baptists,  2,679  Young  People’s 
Societies  and  927  Junior  Societies;  Methodist 
Protestants,  975  Young  People’s  Societies  and 
302  Junior  Societies ;  Lutherans,  854  Young 
People’s  Societies  and  268  Junior  Societies; 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  805  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  and  289  Junior  Societies,  and  so 
on  through  a  long  list. 

The  fruits,  the  good  works  of  these  socie¬ 
ties,  cannot  be  gathered  up  in  statistical  form. 
Bible  study  has  been  greatly  encouraged,  and 
activity  and  faithfulness  in  every  form  promo 
tive  of  religion  and  good  citizenship.  In  the 
aggregate, very  handsome  sums  have  gone  from 
these  societies  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
indicative  of  great  faithfulness  in  their  collec 
tion  There  is,  in  a  word,  no  more  hopeful 
and  promising  movement  than  this  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  as  carried  on  from  year  to  year 
by  the  young  people  of  our  churches,  under 
the  devoted  supervision  of  Dr.  Clark  and  hie 
helpers. 

A  correspondent  who  has  a  double  claim 
upon  us,  as  having  been  born  among  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  and  as  having  been  a  reader 
of  The  Evangelist  for  thirty  five  years,  or.  as 
he  expresses  it,  “ever  since  my  father  stopped 
the  New  York  Observer  for  its  lack  of  loyalty 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Reb.llion,” 
writes  to  us  in  deprecation  of  the  tone  in 
which  we  have  spoken  of  the  late  incident  at 
Yale  College.  As  h's  letter  is  a  model  of 
courtesy,  we  should  print  it  without  hesita¬ 
tion  (we  will  print  it  still  if  he  wishes)  were 
it  not  that  we  think  he  mistakis  the  point  of 
our  criticism.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  as  to 
which  side  was  right  and  which  was  wrong  in 
the  Civil  War.  As  to  that  we  are  ail  agreed 
at  the  North,  and  even  in  the  South,  to  which 
we  have  made  frequent  visits,  we  have  heard 
constant  expressions,  even  from  old  Confed¬ 
erate  officers,  of  satisfaction  that  the  war 
ended  as  it  did.  The  question  now  is  whe¬ 
ther,  thirty  years  after  the  war,  when  the  most 
of  these  who  fought  in  it  are  in  their  graves, 
it  is  wise,  or  politic,  or  Christian,  to  keep 
alive  the  old  animosities.  He  tells  us,  what 
we  are  di  lighted  to  hear  and  to  publish,  that 
“Dr  Twichell  served  as  a  chaplain  to  Sickles’s 
brigade  during  the  war,  and  minister,  d  as 
tenderly  and  lovingly  to  the  many  sick  and 
dying  rebels  who  feil  to  his  care  as  he  did  to 
the  Union  soldier,  and  never  had  a  spark  of 
animosity  in  his  noble  heart.”  All  honor  lo 
him  that  he  did  so!  Perhaps  then  he  whs 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  on  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of 
that  memorable  day.  Did  he  then  resent  tbe 
appearance  there  of  General  Gordon,  wh  i  had 
fought  as  the  right  arm  of  General  Lee?  If 
he  did,  I  know  of  one  who  did  not  resent  it  — 
General  Barlow,  who  was  lying  on  tbe  field 
bleeding  his  life  away,  when  he  was  picked 
up  and  saved  by  that  same  Confederate  com 
mander.  It  was  none  other  than  the  wife  of 
the  splendid  soldier  himself,  Mrs.  Barlow,  that 
said  to  me,  “You  ought  to  have  seen  them 
when  they  met  at  Gettysburg!"  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  a  scene,  would  not  the  brave  chap¬ 
lain  himself  have  felt  it  to  be  in  better  taste 
not  to  make  such  a  reference  to  one  whom  all 
the  Southern  soldiers  hold  in  the  highest 
honor?  When  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
war.  Confederates  as  well  as  Unionists,  meet  at 
Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga,  and  fraternize 
together  as  citizens  of  one  country,  it  seems 
at  the  least  unfortunate  for  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  to  recall  the  old  bitterness. 

H.  M.  F. 


July  ».  1896. 
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MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Last  Wednesday,  July  Ist,  went  out  a  life 
which  was  long  most  conspicuous— it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  most  illustrious— 
among  women  of  her  generation,  the  life  of 
the  author  of  Qncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  effect  of  any  book  or  of 
any  utterance ;  but  it  seems  not  extravjigant 
to  say  that  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause 
the  negroes  of  America  owe  their  freedom  to 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  country  its  deliverance 
from  a  monster  wrong,  an  evil  which  would 
soon  have  become  intolerable  For  the  book 
by  which  she  became  known  to  fame  more 
than  any  other  one  influence  awakened  the 
popular  mind  to  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
showed  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States  that  the  American  conscience  was  be¬ 
coming  active  in  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Stowe  belonged  to  a  family  which  has 
made  itself  felt  in  many  ways  in  the  life  of 
our  country.  Daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  a 
divine  who  powerfully  moulded  the  thought 
of  young  men  of  his  time;  sister  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  of  other  ministers  of  note; 
wife  of  Proffssoi  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  who  made 
his  own  mark  upon  the  theology  of  his  day, 
Mrs.  Stowe  achieved  a  fame  which  only  her 
most  distinguished  brother  at  all  approached. 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  written  in  her  forty  sec¬ 
ond  year,  in  the  leisure  moments  of  an  ardu¬ 
ous  life,  at  once  placed  her  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  fame.  It  is  said  that  the  book  has  been 
translated  into  more  Inuguages  than  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible  and  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  and  the  history  of  its  early  sales 
has  never  been  repeated.  Three  thousand 
copies  were  sold  on  the  day  of  publication, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  within  the  flrst 
year. 

No  doubt  this  was  Mrs.  Stowe’s  greatest 
work,  because  of  its  marvellous  adaptation  to 
the  time  in  which  it  appeared.  Her  next 
work,  Dred,  was  not  equal  to  it  in  power, 
though  most  graphic  and  effective.  But  in 
The  Minister’s  Wooing  and  Old  Town  Folks 
she  showed  a  fine  understanding  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  life  and  character,  and  though  as  works 
of  Action  these  books  may  share  the  fate  of 
other  novels  and  be  superseded,  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history,  manners,  feelings,  ideas 
of  a  period  which  will  grow  in  importance  as 
it  recedes  into  history,  these  works  have  an 
enduring  value. 

For  twenty-six  years  Mrs.  Stowe’s  literary 
activity  was  very  great.  She  sent  forth  a 
considerable  number  of  novels,  and  a  very 
great  amount  of  religious  literature,  much  of 
which  repeated,  in  a  smaller  circle,  the  work 
of  her  flrst  great  book,  emancipating  women 
from  narrowness  and  conventionality  in 
religious  life.  For  the  past  seventeen  years 
she  has  been  living  in  beautiful  retirement, 
until  recently  dividing  her  time  between 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Mandarin,  Florida,  in 
each  of  which  she  had  a  charming  home,  of 
which  the  greatest  ornament  was  the  guests 
who  frequented  them.  Lovely  and  beloved, 
she  lived  among  her  friends.  For  several 
years  past  her  life  has  been  gently  fading  out. 
When  the  last  change  came,  it  was  peace.  No 
one  could  wish  her  a  longer  stay,  but  for  years 
the  memory  of  her  useful,  kindly  life  will 
remain  in  the  circle  which  was  nearest  her, 
and  those  who  lived  near  her  in  Hartford 
will  think  of  her  not  more  as  the  gifted 
woman  to  whom  a  race  and  a  nation  owe 
their  tears,  than  as  the  kindly  neighbor,  the 
helpful  friend,  the  gentle,  lovely  Christian. 


CZECH  AND  MAGYAR  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Two  of  the  most  gifted  peoples  in  Europe 
are  component  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Lovers  of  liberty  both,  Hungary  has  regained 
comparative  independence,  while  **  Young 
Bohemia”  has  to  be  satisfied  with  efforts  to 
revive  the  old  language  and  preserve  the 
Czechs  from  being  Germanized.  Both  races 
are  numeroui-ly  represented  in  New  York  City. 
The  census  of  1890  gave  a  greater  number  of 
Hungarians,  but  the  Bohemian  element  is 
now  the  larger,  numbering,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  their  leading  men,  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand.  There  are  about  10.000 
Slavonic  Hungarians  who  speak  a  Czech  dia¬ 
lect. 

Among  the  first  Bohemian  immigrants  were 
August  Herman,  the  founder  of  the  Bohemian 
Manor  near  Baltimore,  and  the  Phillipses,  who 
built  the  manor  house  at  Yonkers,  now  the 
City  Hall.  These  came  to  America  after  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia 
about  1621.  The  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  were  among  the  first  missionaries  to 
our  Indian  tribes.  The  Czechs  began  to 
come  to  this  country  io  large  numbers  after 
the  year  1848,  and  there  are  now  about  half  a 
million  in  the  United  States.  Though  mostly 
from  the  poorest  class,  they  can,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  read  and  write  their  native  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  first  religious  work  in  their  behalf  un 
dertaken  by  Protestants  in  this  country,  was 
begun  in  Hope  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Gustav 
Alexy,  a  young  man  of  rare  devotion  and  abil¬ 
ity.  He  was  a  Magyar  by  birth,  and  so  had 
to  learn  the  Czech  language.  At  his  funeral, 
in  1880,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a 
Protestant  minister  in  the  United  States  who 
could  officiate  in  the  language  understood  by 
his  people.  A  young  Bohemian  student  in  the 
New  York  University,  Vincent  Pisek.  was 
asked  to  say  a  few  words  of  comfort  and 
offer  a  prayer.  No  clergyman  could  be 
spared  from  Bohemia  for  the  work  begun 
here,  therefore  Mr.  Pisek  entered  Union  Sem 
inary  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  The 
work  prospereil,  but  a  church  building  was 
iorperatively  needed.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart 
gave  $10,000  for  the  land,  and  the  Church 
Extent  ion  Committee  promised  $10  000  for  the 
building  if  Mr.  Pisek  could  raise  as  much 
more.  He  appealed  to  the  women  of  the 
churches.  The  Covenant  Church  women  took 
up  the  cause  with  great  interest.  Mrs  Elliot 
F  Shepard  her  mother,  and  other  members 
cf  the  Vanderbilt  family  gave  generously,  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Skidmore  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  Treasurer.  No  suitable  ground  could  be 
bought  on  the  lower  East  Side,  where  the 
Bohemians  mostly  lived,  and  a  site  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  East  Seventy-fourth  Street,  around 
which  the  Bohemian  population  gathered 
within  a  year  or  two.  The  commodious  and 
attractive  church  building,  including  parson¬ 
age  and  Sunday  school  room,  was  dedicated, 
free  of  dent,  May  6,  1888. 

The  work  has  since  gone  steadily  on.  The 
church  numbers  nearly  800  members.  The  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  the  missions  in  different  pans 
of  the  city  reach  about  10,000  people.  A  dozen 
young  men  from  this  church  have  become 
ministers,  and  are  laboring  among  their 
countrymen  in  the  Western  States.  Four  of 
its  young  women  have  married  ministers. 
Sixteen  churches  have  been  organized  and 
supplied  with  pastors  through  the  summer 
labors  of  &Ir.  Picek  and  bis  student  helpers. 
To  these  churches  several  active  and  zealous 
ministers  have  come  from  Bohemia. 

This  industrious  pastor  publishes  a  semi¬ 
monthly,  sixteen  page  paper,  the  "Jednota,” 
and  a  weekly  Sunday-school  paper  in  Bohe¬ 
mian  These  papers  reach  a  multitude  of 


families  which  would  repel  the  advances  of 
a  Protestant  minister.  The  great  majority  of 
Bohemians  are  Catholics  or  free-thinkers,  but 
few  are  unwilling  to  read  the  interesting 
papers  Mr.  Pisek  sends  out.  He  believes  that 
if  he  had  $500  to  introduce  them  more  widely, 
they  wouldsoon  become  self  supporting  in  a  far 
larger  circulation,  and  be  a  missionary  agency 
much  more  effective  than  those  commonly 
employed.  Personally,  Mr.  Pisek  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  among  bis  country  people  of  all 
beliefs.  They  come  to  him  in  great  pumbers 
to  be  married,  and  he  is  thought  by  them 
to  have  unbounded  influence  with  the  city 
government.  In  bis  own  congregation  hia 
genial  personality  and  earnest  labor  have  a 
strong  and  permanent  influence  for  good. 

The  exercises  at  the  recent  celebration  of 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  decication  of 
their  church  were  especially  interesting  As 
we  stood  looking  at  the  happy  throng  and 
listening  to  the  musical  language  of  this 
music-loving  race,  our  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  old  city  of  Prague  and  a  large  room  in 
the  Protestant  pastor’s  house  which  we  saw 
crowded  with  devout  attendants  at  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting.  The  services  were  held  in  a 
private  bouse,  because  the  laws  foibade  a 
church  building  not  of  a  legally  recognized 
sect,  and  even  here  the  police  were  liable  to 
drop  in  at  any  moment,  on  the  watch  for  vio 
lations  of  their  rules.  Although  the  exercises 
were  in  a  strange  tongue,  the  earnest,  plead¬ 
ing  tones  of  the  speakers,  who  suffered  no 
pauses  unoccupied  by  prayer  or  remark,  were 
so  expressive  that  it  was  easy  to  join  in  the 
spirit  of  the  supplications.  In  our  own  fa¬ 
vored  land  and  city  the  descendants  of  the 
followers  of  John  Huss  can  worship  with 
absolute  freedom.  The  sword  of  the  Word 
and  the  cup  of  salvation  are  theirs  to  wield 
and  to  share  without  hindrance  from  the 
powers  that  be.  The  prayers,  fellowship,  and 
active  sympathy  of  all  American  Christiaoa 
are  due  to  our  Bohemian  brethren,  who  are 
striving  to  un1o  the  work  of  centuries  of 
persecution  and  repres-ion,  and  to  give  a  pure 
Gospel  to  their  countrymen  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

The  Gospel  work  among  the  Hungarian  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  city  began  at  that  fountain¬ 
head  of  religious  and  benevolent  enterprises, 
Hope  Chapel.  The  circumstances  of  its  origin 
in  connection  with  the  persecution  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  lady  who  there  confessed  Christ  under 
the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins’s  ministry,  will  be 
remembered  by  many.  That  persecution  is 
still  kept  up  in  forms  disgraceful  and  even 
criminal  on  the  part  of  all  who  sympathize 
with  it.  There  should  be  power  enough  in 
this  free  country  to  put  a  stop  to  such  bar¬ 
barous  exhibitions  of  religious  enmity  So 
many  Hungarians  gathered  for  Protestant 
worship  in  the  chapel  that  Presbytery  recom¬ 
mended,  a  year  ago,  the  raising  and  ex 
pfnditure  of  $600  for  the  Hungarian  work. 

Mr.  Devine  was  in  Europe  during  the  early 
autumn,  and  made  a  special  errand  to  Ruda- 
Pesth  to  obtain  a  minister  for  the  new  flock 
in  the  chapel  fold.  ,  White  be  was  on  the  way, 
the  German  Reformed  Mission  Board  sent 
there  and  obtained  a  young  man  to  t.,ke 
charge  of  this  promising  congregation  This 
minister  was  afterwards  removed  from  the 
chapel,  and  tnly  comes  to  it  nowand  then 
to  bold  a  communion  service  in  Hungarian. 
There  is  accessible  material  enough  among 
this  intelligent  and  inquiring  element  in  our 
conglomerate  population  to  warrant  sending 
for  another  minister  who  could  preach  to  bis 
people  in  their  own  tongue. 

Both  the  Czech  and  the  Magyar  races  have 
splendid  qualities,  which,  developed  in  free¬ 
dom  and  sanctified  by  the  infiuences  of  the 
Gospel,  would  make  their  representatives  in 
America  valuable  citizens  and  Christian  work¬ 
ers  second  to  none. 
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THE  PASTOR'S  JUBILEE. 

Fifty  years  with  one  church  is  so  rare,  that 
when  a  pastor  has  shepherded  and  preached 
to  the  same  flock  for  forty  years,  the  event 
is  celebrated  with  emphasis  and  emotion. 
After  that  period,  anniversaries  grow  in 
solemn  expectancy  and  sober  solicitude  till  the 
end  shall  sound  or  the  jubilee  bells  may  ring. 

A  few  of  our  good  friends  are  in  that  era  of 
anxious,  yet  ecstatic  waiting  for  the  dawn  of 
a  golden  anniversary  day.  Several  have  caught 
the  mellowed  radiancy  of  hope,  gone  cheerily 
up  the  steepening  aFcent,  past  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  service  with  tlie'|jBopl»  iSih?)tn  they 
chose,  and  who  chose  them,  in  the  faf  past  of 
a  loving  union,  but  have  fallen  by  the  way  at 
last,  just  short  of  the  sighted  summit.  A 
very  few,  not  more  than  six  in  the  oeniury, 
that  we  recall  at  this  writing,  have  crossed 
the  retiring  ridge  in  triumph  and  stood  at 
length  on  the  almost  solitary  height  of  a 
sixtieth  anniversary  I  Twice  in  his  grand 
career  Gardiner  Spring  seemed  to  stand  on 
the  Mount  of  Vision  where  Moses  was  alone 
with  God  ;  once  when  be  preached  his  sixtieth 
anniversary  sermon  in  the  new  Brick  Church 
on  Murray  Hill,  and  again  when  he  welcomed 
the  then  reuniting  Assemblies  in  the  same 
church,  where  we  all  celebrated  the  holy 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  communion.  To 
us  he  was  God’s  minister  that  day,  spared  for 
a  special  service,  sent  to  speak  from  the  bor¬ 
der  of  earth  the  things  that  should  move  our 
minds  and  mould  our  hearts,  outgoing  as  if  he 
saw  the  world  beyond. 

Once,  too,  in  recent  years,  our  Presbytery  of 
Westchester  has  kept  the  jubilee  of  one  of 
its  pastors  In  the  year  1830  William  Patter¬ 
son  was  called  to  the  historic  church  of  Pound 
Ridge,  and  there,  on  that  charming  overlook 
of  a  landscape  rarely  rivalled  for  variety,  his¬ 
tory,  and  beauty,  he  rests  from  his  more  than 
half-century  ministry,  a  bright  memory,  a 
sunny  example,  a  holy  inspiration  forever¬ 
more.  Patterson  was  a  Scotch-Iriah  Presby¬ 
terian,  with  the  iron  grip  in  his  faith  and  the 
merry  sweetness  of  a  little  child.  To  his  par¬ 
ish  and  his  Presbytery  be  was  fifty  and  more 
years  of  sunshine.  He  never  cast  a  shadow, 
for  be  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  light  which 
divine  love  transmutes  through  a  pure,  un- 
eelfi'hsoul  into  the  most  cherishing,  cheering, 
and  comforting  earthly  glory.  There  was  no 
dark  side,  no  gloom,  no  bigoted  severity,  no 
sharp  separation  from  men  who  had  found,  or 
might  be  led  to  find,  the  Lord  of  light  and 
love.  It  will  take  a  hundred  years  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  itself  to  make  of  Patterson’s  Presby¬ 
tery  a  persecutor  of  men  for  not  loving  and 
believing  God  and  Christ  and  the  Bible  in 
just  one  way. 

And  now  again  we  have  been  called  to  see 
another  pastor’s  jubilee.  The  Evangelist  of 
last  week  held  on  its  front  page  the  familiar 
and  friendly  face  of  one  who  for  many  years 
has  been  known,  respected,  loved,  honored, 
trusted,  and  quoted  as  “dear  Dr.  Freeman  of 
Haverstraw  ”  For  nearly  two  lifetimes  he  has 
filled  the  Haverstaw  basin  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  with  a  sunshine  that  was  always  com¬ 
ing  to  the  solstice  and  that  to  day  is  fairer 
and  fuller  than  ever.  From  Nyack  to  Stony 
Point  the  flags  of  joy  and  grateful  congratula¬ 
tion  have  floated  from  nearly  every  root  and 
epire.  This  Presbyterian  pastor  of  New  Eng 
land  stock  and  New  York  City  training,  has 
been  the  brother  of  every  man,  beloved 
equally  by  men  of  all  creeds,  conditions,  and 
nationalities.  Together  they  rose  up  as  one 
family  to  do  him  honor  and  to  protest  their 
abiding  love.  Hie  semi-centennial  in  Haver- 
(traw  was  a  foretaste  of  millennial  fellowship 
and  love.  It  was  a  feast  of  three  days,  when 
men  did  eat  angels’  food.  They  came  with 


joy  and  they  went  away  to  rejoice  the  more. 
The  air  was  charged  with  an  electric  charity, 
and  even  the  children  caught  the  trick  of 
crying  Hosannah  to  the  minister  whom  by 
church  and  household  traditions  they  should 
flee  from  as  a  heretic.  When  the  band  played 
national  airs  and  the  great  procession  n  arched 
to  the  Opera  House  in  his  honor,  everybody 
was  uplifted  on  a  wave  of  true  Christian 
brotberlinf  SB,  and  the  overhanging  hills  took 
up  the  psalm  of  glorious  peace,  tossing  it  over 
the  river,  or  holding  its  measures  like  refresh¬ 
ing  rain  that  shall  linger  among  the  cliffs 
and  trickle  down  in  many  a  stream  of  glad¬ 
ness,  unfailing  springs  of  sympathy  and  happy 
memory  when  the  songs  of  celebration  are 
over. 

Haverstraw  has  honored  itself  by  asking 
his  friends  from  far  and  near  to  come  and 
help  them  do  honor  to  Dr.  Freeman.  His 
life-long  neighbor  across  the  Hudson,  Dr. 
Wilson  Pbraner,  had  rightly  a  foremost  place 
among  these  guests  of  the  happy  people,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  were  glad  to  take  even  the 
smallest  pait  in  the  social,  religious,  or  civil 
celebrations.  Elder  Francis  P.  Freeman  of 
New  York,  hie  only  surviving  brother;  and 
his  college  classmatts,  William  Allen  Butler 
and  William  A.  Wheelock ;  with  like  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  families  to  whom  Dr.  Free 
man  is  dear  by  ties  of  kindred  or  bonds  of  ten 
der  affection  ;  together  with  a  great  number 
from  neighboring  congregations,  and  return 
ing  members  of  bis  own  family  and  flock ; 
constituted  the  center  of  an  occasion  which 
will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hudson  Presbytery  and  tbe  Hudson  River. 
And  the  lesson  of  it  all  will  linger  as  a  bene 
diction  for  years  to  come. 


THE  TRIENNIAL  CUNVENnON. 

Tbe  Triennial  International  Sunday  school 
Convention,  just  held  in  Boston,  was  a  very 
large  body,  there  being  over  a  thousand 
delegates,  and  twice  as  many  outside  at¬ 
tendants  present.  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  this  continent.  Much  of  the 
time  two  meetings  were  held  simultane¬ 
ously.  Many  brilliant  speeches  were  made. 
Almost  every  conceivable  subordinate  phase 
of  the  Sunday-school  question  was  dwelt 
upon:  orgauizition,  primary  and  other  de 
partments.  management  tbe  superintendent, 
the  teachers,  normal  classes ;  rep  irts— inter 
national.  State,  and  district,  ad  infinitum ; 
addresses,  addresses,  and  addresses,  but  nut 
one  word  of  discussion  on  tbe  vital  point  in 
tbe  Sunday  school,  that  is.  tbe  Lesson  System  I 

The  time  from  9.15  to  10  Friday  morning — 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  tbe  last  day  of 
tbe  Convention— was  assigned  to  this  most 
important  subject.  But  without  a  word  of 
explanation  this  topic  was  omitted  when  the 
time  came,  and  the  next  business  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  taken  up.  In  connection  with  the  ap 
pointment  of  tbe  new  Lesson  Committee  there 
was  a  somewhat  warm  debate  as  to  whether 
the  rule  regarding  a  Quarterly  Temperance 
Lesson  should  be  continued,  but  that  was  all 
Not  so  much  as  an  intimation  that  tbe  Inter 
national  Uniform  Lesson  System  is  not  abso 
lutely  perfect,  or  that  it  has  been  or  is  criti¬ 
cized,  or  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  other  way 
of  Bible  study,  was  allowed  to  find  utterance. 
In  the  first  printed  report  of  tbe  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee,  circulated  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
there  were  several  concessions  of  this  sort, 
but  in  the  report  as  read  these  were  omitted. 

But  yet,  as  was  said  in  these  columns  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  tbe  Lesson  System— the  char¬ 
acteristics  essential  to  it,  tbe  way  of  ap 
proaching  the  Bible  for  study,  the  lines  along 
which  this  study  should  proceed,  tbe  ends 
that  the  system  ought  to  achieve  during  the 


ordinary  years  of  Sunday  school  life,  the 
principles  by  which  it  should  be  controlled — 
this,  tbe  Lesson  System,  is  the  one  great  Sun¬ 
day  school  question  of  to-day.  Tbe  managers 
of  tbe  Convention  seem  to  have  seen  every¬ 
thing  except  tbe  one  right  thing.  Ac¬ 
cessories  to  Bible  study  are  well  enough  in 
their  places,  but  the  crying  need  of  tbe  hour 
is  notieports,  nor  music,  nor  organization,  nor 
normal  clssses,  nor  supplementary  lessons,  nor 
good  orations,  but  bow  to  divide  the  Word  of 
God  aright  so  that  each  department  of  the 
Sunday-school  shall  receive  the  instruction 
best  fitted  to  it. 

Many  have  looked  forward  to  this  Conven 
tion,  hoping  that  it  would  take  a  decided  for¬ 
ward  step  in  plans  of  real  Bible  study.  They 
have  been  disappointed.  The  Convention 
without  a  word  of  debate  voted  unanimously 
fresh  allegiance  to  the  present  uniform  Lesson 
System,  and  thus,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  it,  fixed  the  status  of  the  Sunday- 
school  for  another  decade,  or  up  to  and  in 
eluding  the  year  1905!  This  may  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  some,  but  that  it  is  not  to  all  appears 
from  a  strong  editorial  in  Tbe  Watchman  of 
July  2nd,  from  which  we  quote: 

The  failure  of  the  Convention  at  this  point 
causes  general  disappointment.  Pastors  and 
churches  are  constantly  asking  light  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  methods  ot  making  people  ac 
quainted  with  the  Bible.  They  looked  to  this 
great  Convention.  It  told  them  nothing. 
It  is  a  fair  question,  since  the  Convention 
failed  to  meet  the  more  urgent  topic  of  the 
time,  whether  a  meeting,  composed  of  tbe 
forenu  st  men  and  women  of  all  our  churches, 
like  that  which  di.scussed  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  at  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
profoundly  influenced  public  thought,  should 
not  be  assembled  to  consider  how  we  may 
arrest  the  increasing  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
among  onr  Sunday-school  scholars. 

We  give  on  another  page  a  report  of  tbe 
general  spirit  and  action  of  the  Convention. 


THK  GKNElt.VI.  ASSKMIILY’S  COnMITTEE  OF 
ELEVEN. 

This  Committee  was  provided  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  “confer  with  the  Boards  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  and  advise  as  to  the  most 
prudent  course  to  be  pursued  in  connection 
with  our  mission  buileings  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  publish  such  in¬ 
formation  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  of 
value  to  the  Church  at  large.”  Acting  under 
this  instruction  we  are  able  to  announce  that, 
except  one  gentleman,  prevented  by  special 
business  relations  from  serving,  all  those  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Moderator  have  accepted. 
These  are,  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Hon. 
John  Wanamaker,  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver, 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  Samuel  B.  Huey,  Esq., 
Thomas  McDougall,  Esq.,  H.  B.  Silliman, 
LL.  D,  Robert  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Alexander 
McDonald,  Esq. 

It  will  doubtless  gratify  the  Church  to  learn 
that  these  gentlemen,  every  one  among  tbe 
most  distinguished  public,  professional,  and 
business  gentlemen  of  the  country,  consent  to 
give  their  time  and  advice  in  these  great 
matters. 

The  Committee  is  expected  to  meet  in  New 
York  July  28tb,  and  in  preparation  for  that, 
a  special  committee,  appointed  by  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  is  making  ready  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  case  to  facilitate  the  work  of  tbe  ad¬ 
visors. 

John  Lindsay  Withrow,  Chairman. 

The  Rev.  J.  F  Carson,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  was  made  President  of  tbe 
King’s  County  Sunday  Observance  Associa¬ 
tion  at  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Brooklyn  on  June  30tb. 
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The  Works  op  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.,  Some¬ 
time  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Divided 
Into  Sections.  With  Sectional  Headings, 
an  Index  to  Each  Volume,  and  Some 
Occasional  Notes,  also  Prefatory  Matter. 
Edited  hy  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone.  Two  Volumes.  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1896.  S7. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  added  to  his  other  liter¬ 
ary  labors  that  of  editor,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  his  toil  lie  before  us  in  the  two  sumptuous 
volumes  in  which  the  Clarendon  Press  has 
issued  this  latest  and  best  of  the  editions  of 
Bishop  Butler.  We  say  the  first  fruits,  for  while 
these  two  volumes  are  complete  in  themselves, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to  add  “a  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  which  is  meant  promptly  to 
follow  the  present  publication.” 

Both  for  the  choice  of  subject  and  for  the 
manner  of  execution  we  have  only  words  of 
praise.  To  a  generation  which,  without  hav¬ 
ing  read  Butler,  is  fond  of  laughing  at  the 
Analogy  as  antiquated,  this  beautiful  edition, 
tempting  the  most  fastidious  reader,  comes  as 
a  timely  boon.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  position  assigned  to  Butler  in  the  world 
of  thought,  his  work  will  always  remain  a 
classic  in  the  history  of  English  theology. 
Living  at  a  time  when,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons 
“that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject 
of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  fictitious,”  and  when  accordingly 
men  treated  it  “as  if  nothing  remained  but  to 
set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  of  reprisals  for  its  having 
so  long  interrupted  the  gayety  of  the  world,” 
he  set  himself,  as  did  Sohleiermacher  more 
than  sixty  years  later,  under  somewhat  similar 
conditions,  to  the  difficult  task  of  winning  a 
respectful  hearing  for  the  Christian  claim 
from  educated  men.  Of  the  method  pursued 
and  the  success  attained  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  But  with  all  respect  for  the  present 
generation  of  theologians,  we  may  b,e  permit¬ 
ted  to  record  our  opinion  that  if  your  modern 
apologists  can  bring  to  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  of  our  day  as  honest  a  purpose,  as 
clear  a  perception,  and  as  fine  a  self-restraint 
as  were  brought  by  Butler  to  the  discussion  of 
the  questions  of  bis  day,  both  they  and  their 
readers  will  deserve  congratulation. 

The  work  of  the  editor,  who  has  long  been 
known  as  a  lover  of  Butler,  has  evidently 
been  a  labor  of  love.  Of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  him,  be  himself  gives  the  follow- 
ing  account:  1.  The  Analogy  and  the  other 
works,  with  slight  exceptions,  have  been 
broken  into  sections.  2.  Every  section  has 
been  supplied  with  a  heading  designed  to 
assist  the  eye,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  by  an  indication  of  its  contents. 
3.  Indexes  to  each  volume  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  and  they  are  framed  upon  a  separate 
perusal  and  following  of  the  text,  as  close  as 
the  present  editor  could  make  it.  4.  He  has 
ventured  to  add  a  limited  number  of  notes,  in 
part  explanatory,  and  in  part  illustrative.  5. 
An  appendix  has  been  added  to  Vol.  II.  The 
several  pieces  which  it  contains  are  all  of 


them  either  by  Butler  or  associated  with  bis 
name.  6.  The  text  of  the  Analogy  has  been 
duly  considered  under  the  supervision  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University  Press,  and  with 
the  aid  furnished  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Analogy  (Dublin,  1849),  in  which 
many  corrections  of  the  current  edition  of 
1844  were  made,  and  a  collation  with  the  orig 
inal  text  of  1736  was  embodied  (Preface, 
pp.  7,  8). 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  first  volume 
contains  the  Analogy,  the  Dissertations,  and 
the  correspondence  with  Clarke,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  sermons.  The  Appendix  of  twenty- 
eight  pages  adds  fragments  which  are  not 
easily  accessible. 

The  Life  of  James  McCosh.  A  Record, 
Chiefly  Autobiographical.  Edited  by  Will¬ 
iam  Milligan  Sloane.  With  Portraits. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1896. 

“To  have  seen  a  century  rise  and  wane;  to 
have  spent  three  score  years  of  active,  influ¬ 
ential  life  in  its  very  noon ;  to  have  moulded 
in  some  degree  the  thought  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  in  three  lands ;  to  have  shared  in  Scot¬ 
land’s  latest  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  to 
have  wrought  in  the  great  enterprise  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  intellectual  emancipation;  to  have  led 
a  powerful  educational  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  have  regenerated  one  of  her  most 
ancient  universities— these  are  the  titles  of 
James  McCosh  to  public  distinction.”  So  Mr. 
Sloane  begins  the  preface  of  a  remarkable 
book— remarkable  alike  for  its  subject,  its 
matter,  and  its  workmanship. 

The  generation  of  Americans  is  journeying 
toward  the  shadowland  who,  as  college  boys 
and  school  girls,  were  quickened  into  intel¬ 
lectual  life  by  reading  The  Method  of  the 
Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,  and 
Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  bow  much 
the  reading  of  these  books  by  the  studiously 
minded  young  people  in  the  years  between 
1851  and  1860  had  to  do  with  the  seriousness 
and  devotion  with  which  they  entered  upon 
the  awful  duties  of  the  period  which  followed. 
Many  and  many  of  the  young  officers,  and 
common  soldiers,  too,  who  fell  in  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  Civil  War,  had  been  used,  a  few 
years  earlier,  to  sit  far  late  into  the  night  in 
their  college  rooms  discussing  with  one  an 
other  the  deep  questions  to  which  Dr.  Mo- 
Cosh’s  writings  bad  turned  their  minds.  That 
was  before  he  bad  travelled  in  America,  ten 
years  before  he  assumed  the  Presidency  of 
Princeton,  and  it  was  not  as  a  stranger  that 
he  came  to  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
What  he  did  here,  how  he  succeeded  in 
grafting  his  foreign  ideas  upon  American 
customs  without  losing  what  was  valuable  in 
either,  what  radical  changes  he  made,  and 
what  high  standard  of  college  life  and  morals 
and  manners  he  caused  to  be  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  Princeton — these  things,  perhaps, 
will  be  found  by  a  large  proportion  of  read¬ 
ers  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
Happily  all  this  story  is  told  in  bis  own  words, 
and  we  have  here  the  story,  told  from  within, 
of  one  of  the  most  significant  and  potent  rev¬ 
olutions  which  any  American  institution  of 
learning  has  passed  through. 

To  begin,  even  to  indicate  the  interesting 
incidents  of  Dr.  McCosh ’s  life— the  life  of 
one  who  saw  the  disruption  of  the  Kirk,  who 
introduced  social  and  benevolent  work  into 
the  Irish  city  of  Belfast  a  generation  before 
such  work  was  taken  up  in  London  or  New 
York,  the  life  of  one  who  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Great  Britain  met  in  sympathetic  ac¬ 
quaintance  all  the  great  thinkers  of  his  time, 
to  make  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  such  a 
life,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits. 
The  book  is  a  noble  book.  To  Presbyterians 
it  is  a  book  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  The  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Dulany  Addi¬ 
son.  1769  1848.  By  His  Granddaughter, 
Elizabeth  Hesselius  Murray.  Phuadel- 
pbia :  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company. 

Mrs.  Murray  says  that  a  literary  friend  and 
her  publisher  both  spoke  of  her  manuscript  as 
“materiai,”  and  she  puts  in  no  claim  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  book.  No  doubt  her  work  does 
find  its  chief  value  in  the  “material”  of  which 
it  is  ^composed,  or,  as  she  says,  compiled,  for 
it  is  drawn  from  original  papers  in  possession 
of  the  family  of  its  subject.  But  this  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  compilation.  The  old 
records  have  received  that  imprint  of  the 
author’s  personality  which  makes  of  “mate¬ 
rial”  a  book,  and  Mrs.  Murray  has  no  reason 
to  apologize  for  not  being  a  professional 
writer. 

Dr.  Addison  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Eastern  Maryland 
in  1793,  and  his  life,  therefore,  covers  the 
formative  period  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country.  Its  scene  was  a  State 
which,  from  the  early  colonial  times,  bad  its 
peculiar  and  very  interesting  civilization,  and 
this  contribution  to  its  history  is  as  valuable 
as  it  is  delightful.  The  picture  of  “a  Tory 
family  during  the  Revolution”  is  as  charac¬ 
teristic  as  the  chapter  telling  of  the  State  of 
the  Church  in  Annapolis  and  elsewhere, 
during  the  ten  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  is  thoughtful.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  some  interesting  miniatures 
and  views  of  buildings  and  interiors. 

The  Ouananiche  and  Its  Canadian  Environ- 
MEMTS.  By  E.  T.  D.  Chambers.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1896. 

How  would  Isaak  Walton  have  rejoiced  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ouananiche ! 
How  quick  be  would  have  been  to  recognize 
and  respond  to  its  noble  qualities,  its  courage, 
versatilility,  strength,  its  absolute  incapacity 
to  recognize  itself  as  beaten.  No  nobler  fish 
lives  in  water  than  this  prince  of  the  salmon 
trout  family,  and  one  needs  not  to  be  a  fisher¬ 
man  to  thrill  with  Mr.  Chambers  or  his 
friend.  Col.  Haggard,  when  either  of  them 
gets  a  ouananiche  on  the  end  of  his  hook. 

This  volume  is  both  scientific  and  literary, 
a  book  of  knowledge,  and  also  a  book  of 
power.  It  appeals  to  the  sportsman,  the 
lover  of  nature,  the  lover  of  information.  It 
teils  all  you  want  to  know  from  any  of  these 
points  of  view.  It  opens  np  a  new  world— the 
“Canadian  environment  of  this  lordly  fish,” 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  French  Canada  and 
Labrador.  And  the  country  is  shown  to  be  so 
beautiful,  both  by  description  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  one  can  hardly  wait  to  read  it 
through  before  turning  fisherman  and  hieing 
him  away  to  the  Peribonca  and  the  Asbuap- 
mouchouan  and  Tscholagama  and  the  Mis- 
lassini  and  all  the  other  beautiful,  wild  places 
where  the  ouananiche  swims. 

A  Few  Memories.  By  Mary  Anderson  (Mme. 
de  Navarro).  With  Portraits.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1896.  $2.50. 

The  volume  is  as  charming  as  its  author 
always  was.  Not  a  great  piece  of  literature, 
it  is  a  beautiful  revelation  of  a  good  woman’s 
character,  being  from  first  to  last  inspired  by 
the  earnest  desire  to  be  of  use  to  other  girls 
who  are  or  who  desire  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
Artless  and  simple  in  style,  it  abounds  in  in¬ 
teresting  incidents  of  important  people,  and 
with  delightful  pictures  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonality.  _ _ 

^  In  Biblical  Epochs  the  Rev.  Burdett  Hart, 
D.  D.,  dividing  human  history  as  set  forth  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  nine  great  epochs,  each 
with  its  peculiar  significance,  rehearses  the 
story  of  these  epochs  and  brings  out  their 
religious  teaching.  (Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia.  $1.) 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Filian,  having  been 
banished  by  the  Turkish  Government  from  his 
work  and  residence  in  the  city  of  Marsovan, 
Armenia,  is  doing  all  he  can  for  bis  outraged 
people  and  nationality  by  helping  forward 
their  cause  here  in  America,  where  he  is  well 
and  favorably  known.  He  has  just  published 
a  book,  Armenia  and  Her  People.  It  is  a 
description,  at  first  band,  of  the  physical 
features  of  Armenia,  its  ancient  and  modern 
history,  the  customs  and  characteristics  of  its 
people.  Of  special  current  interest  is  the  pres¬ 
entation  by  this  native  Armenian  author  of 
the  true  causes  of  the  recent  atrocities,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  recent  massacres. 
He  abhors  the  Turk,  but  bis  deeds  being,  as 
here  recited,  altogether  diabolical,  we  are 
unable  to  say  that  he  has  gone  too  far.  Lan 
guage  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  presenting  the 
case  in  all  its  terrible  outlines  of  horror  and 
inhumanity.  The  volume  is  illustrated,  and 
from  the  press  of  the  American  Publication 
Company,  Hartford. 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  a  standard 
novelist  is  not  often  a  desirable  possession, 
but  the  new  edition  of  Dickens’s  works  which 
the  Macmillans  have  been  issuing  at  intervals 
for  a  year  or  two  is  a  remarkably  good  thing. 
The  set  of  twenty  volumes  is  now  completed 
by  the  issue  of  three  volumes.  Reprinted  Pieces 
and  The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices, 
'The  Uncommercial  Traveller  and  Child's  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  and  Stories  from  the  Christmas 
Xumbers  (of  Household  Words  and  All  the 
Year  Round).  The  set  is  edited  by  Charles 
Dickens,  the  younger,  who  has  furnished  each 
volume  with  a  valuable  introduction  and 
notes.  This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of 
Dickens’s  novels  in  single  volumes,  which  is 
printed  in  a  readable  type  and  published  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  texts  are  accurate  re¬ 
prints  of  the  first  edition;  all  the  original 
illustrations  are  reproduced.  (Macmillan. 
$1  a  volume.) 

The  beautiful  new  edition  of  Mark  Twain’s 
works  is  coming  on  rapidly.  The  latest  issues 
are  .4  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s 
Court  and  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  They 
are  printed  like  the  others  in  large  type  on 
thick  paper,  and  illustrated  with  many  clever 
drawings.  The  merry  humor  and  absurd 
satire  of  the  first  story  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  The  best  part  of  the  book 
18  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  viewing  the 
days  of  chivalry  through  the  eyes  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee,  who,  of  all  human  creatures, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  most  absolutely  out  of 
sympathy  with  chivalry.  This  situation  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  all  Mr.  Clemens’s  gro¬ 
tesque  conceptions.  As  to  the  second,  no 
better  foil  to  the  large  humor  of  the  first 
could  well  be  found.  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 
is  as  refined  as  the  other  is  grotesque  in  its 
study  of  a  past  historic  period,  and  sympathy 
is  quite  as  marked  a  characteristic  of  it.  It 
is  a  beautiful  story,  though  in  some  places 
rather  too  sad  for  a  sensitive  child’s  reading. 
(Harper.  $2  50  each.) 

Among  the  novels  for  which  we  have  evi¬ 
dently  to  thank  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is  The 
Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.  That  is,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  school  reintroduced  by  the  author 
of  A  Gentleman  of  France,  announcing  itself 
as  “A  Record  of  the  Growth  of  an  English 
Gentleman  during  the  years  1685-1687,  under 
strange  and  difficult  circumstances,  written 
some  time  afterward  in  his  own  hand  and 
now  edited  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason.”  But  Mr.  (or 
Miss?)  Mason’s  bright  story  needs  not  to  shelter 
itself  under  the  prestige  of  any  “school.”  It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  a  class  of 
whijb,  in  the  past  half  dozen  years,  we  have 


had  some  good  and  a  good  many  bad  and  in¬ 
different  specimens.  (Macmillan.  $1.25.) 

The  second  in  the  series  of  four  little  vol¬ 
umes  on  American  Summer  Resorts  is  Mr.  W. 
C.  Brownell’s  Sewport,  illustrated  by  W.  S. 
Vanderbilt  Allen.  It  is  a  reproduction,  and 
prrhaps  enlargement,  of  his  article  on  New 
port  published  last  year  in  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Far  more  than  a  guide  book,  it  is  a 
delightful  literary  treatment  of  this  very 
characteristic  and  interesting  watering  place, 
with  a  good  deal  of  practical  information 
thrown  in.  (Scribner.  75  cents. ) 

The  standard  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy’s 
works  is  carried  forward  by  the  issue  of 
irc88e.r  Tales,  containing  six  very  strong, 
characteristic,  and  more  or  less  painful  stories 
drawn  in  Hardy’s  profoundly  sympathetic 
way,  from  the  very  life  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  which  we  have  all  come  to  know  so 
well  as  Wessex,  and  reproducing  the  super 
stitions,  the  humor,  and  the  customs  of  the 
people.  (Harper.  $1.75  ) 

Mr.  William  Black’s  latest  story.  Briseis,  is 
now  issued  in  book  form.  The  heroine  is  a 
Greek  on  the  father’s  side,  which  lends  a  lit¬ 
tle  novelty  to  the  conception,  but  she  might 
be  an  English,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
an  American  girl  for  sweetness  and  unselfish¬ 
ness.  The  moon  and  the  sea  have,  of  course, 
their  part  to  play  in  her  story,  which  is 
pretty  short  and  ends  well.  (Harper.  $1.75.) 

When  Miss  Anna  Fuller  wrote  A  Literary 
Courtship,  she  showed  that  she  knew  how  to 
tell  a  story.  When  she  wrote  Pratt  Portraits, 
she  showed  human  sympathy  and  penetration 
hardly  excelled  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  Cranford. 
Now,  in  A  Venetian  June,  she  shows  that  she 
can  do  that  rather  difficult  thing,  combine 
love  story  and  guide  book  without  spoiling 
either.  Not  that  this  is  her  best  work,  but 
it  is  a  pleasant  little  story.  There  are  some 
half  tone  illustrations  by  George  Sloane. 
(Putnim. ) 

As  Queer  as  She  Could  Be,  by  Jessie  E. 
Wright,  tells  how  a  girl  who  has  been  self 
denying  and  diligent  and  economical  for 
years,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  her  heart  a  chance,  and  uses  her 
small  savings  in  taking  five  city  slum  children 
to  an  old  house  in  which  she  lives  on  Cape 
Cod.  At  least  this  was  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  story  is  of  the  better  type  of  Sunday- 
school  book— good  of  its  kind,  but  not  a  good 
kind.  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia.  $1.25.) 

The  Daughter  of  a  Stoic,  by  Cornelia  At¬ 
wood  Pratt,  is  a  short,  slight  story,  with  a 
thought  in  it.  It  is  the  old  story  that  is  being 
told  over  and  over  again  in  these  days,  of  the 
man  who  loves  the  wrong  woman,  or  the  man 
and  woman  who  love  one  another  when  they 
ought  not.  But  this  one  ends  right— in  right 
doing.  The  style  is  peculiarly  bright  and  epi¬ 
grammatic.  (Macmillan). 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Master  Crafts¬ 
man:  Sir  Walter  Be«ant. - From  W’hose  Bourne; 

Kol)ert  Barr. - The  Finding  of  Lot’s  Wife;  Alfred 

Clark. 

John  F.  Rowe,  Cincinnati,  O.:  Ijctters  to  the  Lit¬ 
eral  Children  of  Abraham;  William  Ruble. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  Ezekiel  of  Bethlehem;  Fanny  Alricks 
Shugert. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Frye’s  Home  .and  School 
Atlas. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July:  Review  of  Reviews;  North  American; 
Appleton’s;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Arena;  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Review;  Lutheran  Quar¬ 
terly;  McClure's;  Christian  Literature;  Auk;  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Science:  School  Review;  Missionary 
Record;  Babyhood;  American  Kitchen  News. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Biblical  World  for  July  will  'oe  found 
especially  valuable  to  students  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Israel’s  history.  Early  Palestine,  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ward ;  Early  Cities  of  Palestine, 
by  Prof.  E  L.  Curtis;  Sketch  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  History,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Palestine  Down  to  the  Division  of  the 
Kindgom,  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon ;  Sketch  of 
Egyptian  History,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Palestine,  Down  to  About  950  B  C. ,  by  Prof. 
James  Henry  Breasted  ;  Sketch  of  Canaanitish 
History  to  About  the  Year  1000  B  C  ,  by 
Prof.  G.  S.  Goodspeed  ;  Important  Movements 
in  Israel  Prior  to  1000  B  C. ,  by  Prof.  Ira  M, 
Price,  and  a  second  paper  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  subject  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Harper;  The  Chief 
Literary  Productions  in  Israel  Before  the 
Division  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Prof  John  D. 
Davis,  and  a  second  article  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Mallony,  with  Characteristics  of  Israelitish 
Political  Life,  by  Prof.  Charles  Foster  Kent, 
make  up  a  remarkable  body  of  study  of  the 
period.  (Chicago.) 

McClure’s  for  July  opens  with  an  article 
on  Kipling  in  India,  by  E.  Kay  Robinson,  on 
the  staff  of  whose  newspaper  at  Lahore  Kipling 
served  ;  it  goes  on  with  a  series  of  Portraits  of 
Longfellow  to  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward’s  paper  of 
reminiscences  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and 
Holmes.  Miss  Tarbell’s  Lincoln  article  de¬ 
scribee  Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer.  The  first  in 
stalment  of  a  novel  by  Robert  Barr  is  given, 
a  paper  about  horseless  carriages  by  Cleveland 
Moffet,  and  an  article  on  A  Century  of  Paint¬ 
ing  by  Will  H.  Low.  Illustrations  to  all 
these  are  very  numerous. 

St  Nicholas  for  July  is  a  patriotic  number 
with  Sara  King  Wiley’s  historical  story  of 
Maurtoe  and  His  Father,  Pauline  Welsey’s  story 
of  Toby  Hurkle,  Patriot,  Charles  Webb’s 
poetical  Word  for  the  Old  Fourth’s  Cele¬ 
bration,  Mary  Seymour’s  prize  puzzle,  A 
Boston  Tea  Party,  H.  L.  Bridewell’s  What  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Mean,  and  Charles  H.  Hod- 
der’s  Story  of  Admiral  Farragut.  Quite  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  season  is  also  Lieut  Ellicott’s 
illus'rated  paper  on  Gunpowder.  These  by  no 
measn  exhaust  the  riches  of  the  number. 

The  celebrated  library  of  Americana,  be¬ 
longing  to  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  of  this 
city,  grandnephew  of  the  Irish  patriot,  has 
been  presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  composed  of  the  Tilden,  Lenox,  and 
Astor  libraries.  The  donor  is  J.  S.  Kennedy. 
Dr  Emmet  has  been  making  the  collection 
since  1840.  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
It  deals  principally  with  the  revolutionary 
period,  is  remarkably  complete,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  cost  not  less  than  $300,000. 
Among  the  papers  of  extreme  interest  and 
value  included  in  the  collect!  n  are  a  draft 
of  the  Constitution,  in  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
handwriting  and  signed  by  him,  valued  by 
the  collector  at  $10,000;  and  the  official 
notification  of  Congress  from  seven  of  the 
thirteen  original  States,  accepting  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1787.  The  entire  gift  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-three  volumes  of 
this  sort,, a  number  of  rare  historical  books, 
two  hundred  or  more  framed  and  unframed 
prints  and  drawines,  an  almost  complete  col 
lection  of  early  United  States  coinage  and  cur¬ 
rency,  innumerable  autograph  letters  from 
American  celebrities,  an!  a  huge  wooden 
trunk,  once  the  property  of  General  Gates, 
filled  with  his  pipers. 

Years  ago  the  Connecticut  Congregational 
Club  appointed  a  committee  of  women  to 
examine  and  pronounce  upon  books  for  the 
Sunday-school  library..  This  commitee  has 
done  much  valuable  work,  and  while  opinions 
must  differ  as  to  the  value  both  of  some  books 
they  recommend  and  of  some  they  omit  to 
mention,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  whole, 
library  committees  could  not  have  a  better 
guide  than  they  will  find  in  the  List  of  Books 
Approved,  issued  by  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Prets  The  list  Is  brought  down  to  1896,  and 
may  be  had  for  fourteen  cents. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C  Ellis  Stevens’  book  on 
Sources  of  the  Con  dilution  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  commanded  much  atten¬ 
tion  here  and  in  England,  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  favorable  official  notice  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France. 

A  work  that  promises  to  be  of  more  then 
ephemeral  interest  is  announced  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  :  The  Crowd,  a  Study  of  the- 
Popular  Mind,  by  Gustave  Le  Bon. 
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LiIFK’S  SCALE. 

“Praise  je  the  Lord  ...  in  the  heights.  Praise  the 
Lord  .  .  .  all  deeps."— Psalm  cxlviii. 

Hod  of  the  heights  sereoe. 

Whose  glory  first  was  seen 
By  angels  in  the  realms  of  light  above  ! 

On  soaring  spirit  wing 
To  Thee  our  souls  would  spring, 

And  taste  the  rapture  of  Thy  dearest  love. 

Life’s  every  glad  event 
Shall  stir  the  fair  intent 
To  rise  in  thought  and  feeling  neater  Thee; 

And  o’er  the  note  of  joy. 

Our  spirits'  bright  employ, 

The  strain  of  praise  shall  louder  clearer  be. 

Above  all  height  Thou  art; 

Yet  makest  Tliou  the  heart 
Of  man  Thy  glory’s  favored  shrine. 

Each  exaltation  be. 

With  spirit  breathings  free, 

A  blending  of  the  life  Thou  giv'st  with  Thine. 

Thy  goodness  also  sweeps 
The  darknesses  and  deeps. 

In  life’s  deep  places  may  we  find  Thee  near. 

Its  darkness  and  its  pain. 

Its  rays  ery  and  strain. 

Are  but  the  nadir  of  I  hy  glorj’s  sphere. 

When  o’er  the  shivering  soul 
Thy  waves  and  billows  roll. 

And  f  om  the  chilling  flood  we  fearful  shrink. 

Then  nearest  to  us  be. 

And  make  our  blindness  see 
Beyond  Thy  love’s  vast  reach  we  cannot  sink. 

Thee  heights  and  depths  reveal  1 
May  life's  great  moments  seal 
Our  souls  to  Thee  to  whom  our  souls  belong. 

And  in  life’s  common  way 
Be  Thou  orr  guide  and  stay,— 

In  all,  our  portion,  strength,  salvation,  song. 

J.  Westby  Eak.vshaw. 

Lowvili.e,  N.  Y. 


WORSHIPPING  WITH  “lAN  MACLAREN’S” 

congregation. 

By  Mary  Parsons. 

Dear  Evangelist:— Vfould  that  the  Committee 
to  whom  the  Resolution  on  Uniformity  of 
Worship  was  referrel  at  the  last  General 
Assembly,  and  who  reported  that  the  present 
“ring  streaked  and  speckled”  arrangement  is 
“more  edifying  because  of  its  greater  free¬ 
dom,”  could  be  transported  this  side  of  the 
water.  Surely  they  would  be  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  order  of  service  adopted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  which  is  vir 
tually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Scotland  is  most  comprehensive 
and  dignified,  therefore  turly  edifying.  No¬ 
where  is  this  more  pleasantly  followed  than 
in  the  Sefton  Park  Church  at  Liverpool,  the 
church  of  Ian  Maclaren.  First,  the  voluntary, 
then  a  short  invocation,  followed  by  a  hymn, 
the  music  being  led  by  a  full  choir  and  a  well 
played  organ,  the  congregation  uniting  very 
heartliy.  After  this  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received,  for  the  blessed  memories 
of  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest, 
with  petitions  for  continuance  of  and  growth 
in  all  spiritual  grace 

Then  came  the  chanting  of  the  Psalme.  We 
were  happy,  indeed,  that  these  were  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty  fourth.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  memory  carried  us  to  a  little  room 
where  Drumsheugh  “put  up  a  bit  prayer”: 
“Almighty  God,  dinna  be  hard  on  Weelum 
McClure,  who’s  no  been  hard  on  onybody  in 
Drumtochty,”  and  we  heard,  as  it  were,  the 
whispered  tones  of  the  dying  doctor :  “  Hither  1 
a  ken  ye  wudna  forgityir  laddie;  ye  promised 
to  come  an’  A’ve  feenished  ma  Psal  n. 

“  And  in  God’s  house  for  evermore 
My  dwelling  place  shall  be.’’ 

Gie  me  the  kiss,  mither,  an’  A’ll  sune  be 
asleep.” 

After  the  Psalm  the  Old  Testament  lesson, 
then  again  a  hymn,  and  the  New  Testament 
lesson,  and  following  an  earnest  prayer  for 
temporal  blessings,  that  nations  and  rulers 
might  be  guided  and  prospered,  and  special 
petitions  for  the  Queen,  the  royal  family,  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  Liverpool;  a  five  min¬ 


utes’  talk  to  children,  such  as  is  given  in 
our  own  First  Presbyterian  Churob,  and  the 
singing  of  a  childrens’  hymn  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  immediately  preceded  ths  sermon.  These 
services  were  carried  almost  entirely  by  the 
assistant. 

When  Dr  Watson  came  forward,  speaking 
with  an  accent  no  more  marked  than  that  of 
Dr.  Hall,  he  announced  his  subject  as  “The 
Appreciation  of  Riches,”  and  bis  text  from 
Matthew  xxvii.  58-GO,  where  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  We  were  sorry 
not  to  bear  the  sermon  on  the  Incarnation,  on 
which  he  has  been  giving  a  course,  yet  per 
baps  from  what  followed  we  obtained  a  better 
idea  of  the  man  himself  and  of  his  power. 
He  asserted  that  the  ability  to  make  money 
was  a  talent,  of  secondary  order,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  scientist, 
who  unlocked,  as  it  were,  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  made  known  to  us  the  deep  things  of 
God,  yet  a  talent  and  a  power  that  modern 
literature  unjustly  derided.  It  required  the 
exercise  of  perfect  self  control,  of  calmest 
judgment.  Through  it  health  could  be 
brought  to  the  suffering,  comfort  to  the  sor¬ 
rowing,  wisdom  to  the  ignorant.  We  envy 
not  Joseph  of  Arirnatbea,  be  said  in  closing, 
bis  gardens  or  his  gold,  but  we  do  envy  him 
that,  in  our  Lore’s  darkest  hour,  he  was  able 
to  save  His  body  from  outrage  and  give  Him 
tender  burial.  He  gave  the  Lord  a  tomb,  and 
the  Lord  has  given  him  a  place  at  His  right 
hand  and  life  in  His  presence  for  evermore. 

After  the  sermon  Dr.  Watson  recapitulated 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  congregation 
during  his  ministry.  Sixteen  years  before,  be 
had  been  called  by  those  who  desired  to  es 
tablisb  a  church  of  their  communion  in  that 
part  of  Liverpool,  many  of  whom  were  present, 

'  to  help  them  in  the  effort.  Looking  not  only 
unto  their  own,  but  unto  the  things  of  others, 
they  bad  pledged  themselves  then  to  enter 
into  various  mission  enterprises,  although  car¬ 
ried  out  imperfectly,  with  much  weakness, 
yet  these  (which  he  enumerated)  stood  to  day 
as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose 
and  effort.  Then  came  a  singularly  direct 
and  impassioned  appeal  that  the  debt  exist¬ 
ing,  in  part,  because  of  this  mission  work,  in 
part  because  of  repairs  and  improvements  to 
the  church  building,  should  be  at  once  paid  off. 

Declaring  he  knew  the  circumstances  of 
almost  each  one  present,  he  asked.  Which  of 
us  cannot  travel  wherever  we  desire,  which  of 
us  cannot  adorn  our  bouses  with  everything 
our  taste  desires,  which  of  us  cannot  send  our 
daughters  to  the  most  luxurious  schools,  or 
our  sons  to  any  university  our  judgment  ap¬ 
proves?  Go  from  this  place,  I  ask  you,  consult 
tvilh  your  u'ives,  and  before  the  day  closes, 
make  up  your  mind  bow  much  you  will  sub¬ 
scribe  for  this  purpose.  Some  few  among 
them,  he  was  tempted  to  ask  not  to  give, 
those  living  on  small  incomes,  whose  gifts 
had  always  been,  comparatively,  the  most 
generous.  After  this  came  the  offertory 
'This,  which  he  was  careful  to  say,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  was  taken  up  during  the  singing  of 
a  hymn  of  praise,  after  which  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  the  congregation  standing, 
an  attitude  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Then  all  knelt  in  silent  prayer. 

As  Dr.  Watson  always  gets  what  be  asks  for, 
doubtless  the  debt  will  soon  be  cancelled. 
He  seems  to  be  looked  upon  more  and  more  as 
a  representative  man  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  University  of  Glasgow  has 
granted  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. ,  while  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  considering  the  question,  and  the 
ladies  of  his  congregation  have  just  presented 
him  with  a  gorgeous  new  gown,  with  the 
purple  and  white  hood  of  the  first  named  in 
stitution.  So,  too,  hie  letter  to  Gladstone, 
called  forth  by  the  latter’s  petition  to  the 
Pope  to  recognize  the  orders  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  that  it  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
might  unite  against  unbelief,  and  which  has 
somewhat  stirred  the  “dovecotes  of  non-con¬ 
formity,”  has  been  greatly  commended. 


satolli  and  baseball. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Our  idea  of  a  Papal  Nuncio  has  been  that  of 
a  semi  royal  individual,  proceeding  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country  in  a  kind  of  royal  equipage, 
attended  by  couriers  and  horsemen,  and  met 
at  the  gates  of  cities  by  the  clergy,  school¬ 
masters,  and  trades,  on  bended  knees,  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  bands,  while  bells 
rang  out  kingly  salutes  If  it  were  desired 
to  present  to  him  petitions,  it  needed  to  be 
done  on  velvet  cushions,  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  wooden  cross,  while  the  answers  were 
breathlessly  looked  for  same  days  after  at 
vespers,  from  the  hands  of  sub-commissioners, 
who  stamped  them  with  ancient  seals  and 
the  blazing  Papal  arms.  It  consequently 
would  be  one  of  the  most  agitating  events 
in  any  person’s  life  to  receive  letters  missive 
from  a  veritable  Nuncio. 

Imagine  the  consternation,  then  which 
probably  agitated  the  bosom  of  an  American 
Presbyterian  pastor’s  wife,  in  a  quiet  rural 
parsonage,  when,  under  cover  of  a  two  cent 
stamp,  the  accompanying  communication 
from  the  great  American  representative  of  the 
Papal  court,  was  handed  in  the  other  day  by 
the  postman 

How  she  must  have  wondered  whether  her 
good  husband  was  thereby  summoned  before 
the  dread  inquisition,  to  answer  for  some 
heresy  which  his  General  Assembly  had  been 
unable  to  properly  punish.  In  imagination 
she  doubtless  saw  the  good  man  on  the  rack, 
torn  limb  from  limb,  for  she  knew  well 
enough  that  he  would  never  recant.  But  the 
document,  and  an  autograph  letter  froD> 
Satolli  himself,  speaks  for  itself,  and  must  be 
its  own  explanation.  Here  it  is: 

Apostolic  Delegation,  1 
United  States  of  America,  i 

No.  3(i3«.  1-  ''  A8"ington.  D.  C. 

(This  number  should  be  pref-  I  May  4.  1896. 
aced  to  answer.)  J 

Rev.  Dear  Sir:— I  received  your  communica¬ 
tion  this  morning,  and  have  written  at  once 
to  the  President  of  the  college. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem.  I  remain,  most 
faithfully  yours, 

Francis  Cardinal  Satolli 

Pro- Delegate  Apostolic. 

The  original  of  the  communication  was  as 
follows:  The  pastor  informs  us  that  in  the 
village  where  be  is  settled,  there  is  a  large 
Catholic  school,  with  many  boarders.  Their 
young  people  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  a 
Sunday  baseball  tournament  with  tickets  of 
admission.  They  not  only  draw  great  crowds, 
but  by  their  noise  and  tumult  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  work  of  the  churches. 
They  thereupon  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  little  thinking  that  so 
small  a  matter  would  command  his  attention 
and  receive  his  personal  investigation.  But, 
lo,  by  return  mail  almost,  came  this  auto 
graph  reply,  and  stranger  yet,  the  Sunday 
baseball  stopped. 

The  incident  certainly  furnishes  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons,  to  some  of  which  we  may  well 
give  heed.  It  is  evident  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  Pope  all  the  Middle  Age  paraphernalia,  os 
far  as  possible,  is  being  stripped  from  the 
Italian  Church.  Its  affairs  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  methods  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  plain,  also,  that  anyone  can  approach 
with  perfect  freedom  the  higher  powers  with 
any  legitimate  business  and  get  not  only  a 
civil,  but  a  prompt  reply.  This  shows  that  it 
is  better  instead  of  speculating  on  what 
Rome  will  do,  or  means  to  do,  to  ask  them  as 
we  would  anyone  else.  It  is  safe,  also,  to 
assume  that  the  higher  powers  in  this  Churoh 
having  the  authority,  can  and  will  use  it  in 
such  cases  as  the  present,  in  solving  the  Sun¬ 
day  question  when  their  attention  is  drawn  to 
it.  It  is  also  fair  that  there  should  be  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  habit  of  insisting  that  the  Roman 
the  merest  mention  is  possible  in  this  brief 
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letter.  The  great  audience  joined  in  singing, 
system  is  exactly  the  same  that  it  was  800 
years  ago.  It  has  changed,  and  it  is  worth 
asking  what  is  it  to  day. 

Gladstone’s  recent  letter  to  the  Pope  on 
English  orders  has  a  comical  as  well  as  a 
serious  side  to  it.  The  whole  Protestant 
world,  not  so  very  long  ago,  packed  up  its 
trunk  and  abruptly  left  Rome,  because,  as 
they  said,  they  regarded  her  as  the  Scarlet 
Woman,  the  ante-Christ  of  Holy  Scripture. 
They  washed  their  bands  of  the  whole  insti¬ 
tution  and  unanimously  voted  that  it  was  a 
putrifying  mass  of  corruption  from  head  to 
foot.  And  now  one  of  the  greatest  Protestant 
laymen  writes  the  Pope  most  respectfully  and 
asks  him  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  Protest¬ 
ant  orders. 

Would  it  be  out  of  place  for  the  Pope  to 
reply,  “If  you  do  not  like  your  present  board¬ 
ing  house,  we  have  some  rooms  to  let  and  can 
take  you  back,  but  we  must  ask  a  deposit  to 
insure  our  own  protection  in  case  you  incline 
to  move  again,  but  we  cannot  endorse  other 
bouses  than  our  own”!  It  is  barely  possible 
that  there  are  few  questions  involved  in  so 
much  haze  and  prejudice  as  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

This  incident,  simple  as  it  is,  throws  the 
broadest  kind  of  a  stream  of  light  on  the 
whole  matter.  One  may  interpret  it  in  one 
way  another  in  another,  but  all  must  confess 
that  it  is  a  matter  that  demands,  as  does 
Gladstone’s  recent  letter,  some  interpretation. 

The  letter  from  the  Pope’s  right  hand  in 
America,  and  the  one  from  Protestantism's 
right  hand  man  in  England,  both  show  curi¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  Christian  world. 

BOSTON  LETTER. 

THE  EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

This  Convention,  which  ended  last  evening, 
has  been  only  second  in  importance  and  popu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  this  city  in  July,  1895.  The  ses¬ 
sions  have  been  held  in  the  spacious  Tremont 
Temple,  with  overflow  meetings  in  smaller 
halls  in  the  building  and  in  Park  street  Church 
across  the  street.  Hon.  S.  P.  Capen  of  Boston 
was  unanimously  elected  President.  Mr.  D. 
L.  Moody  conducted  an  hour’s  meeting  each 
day  with  his  usual  earnestness,  preceding  the 
sessions. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  who  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the 
twenty  one  years  of  the  Internationtfl  System 
of  Sunday  school  Lessons,  read  an  elaborate 
report  which  was  not  only  full  of  statistics, 
but  overflowed  with  enthusiasm  and  called 
out  applause  from  the  great  audience  which 
crowded  the  magnificent  new  temple  to  the 
roof.  He  declared  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  great  conception  of  a  great  work.  And 
bis  graphic  survey  of  the  vast  field  covered  by 
the  International  System  and  the  work  being 
done  by  the  several  field  superintendents  in 
our  own  country  was  most  inspiring. 

This  report  was  followed  by  an  address  by 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Europe.  He  manifested  his  interest  in 
the  work  represented  by  the  convention,  by 
foregoing  the  pleasure  of  meeting  bis  family 
and  coming  direct  to  Boston.  He  received 
an  ovation  and  read  a  carefully  prepared  ad 
drees  from  manuscript,  showing  his  thor¬ 
ough  grasp  of  the  work  in  its  relation  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Reports  from  each  section  of  our  own  land 
and  from  the  provinces  of  Canada  by  field 
superintendents  were  made,  and  furnished  en¬ 
couraging  statistics  of  growth. 

The  number  of  Sunday-schools  reported 
from  the  United  States  at  the  fiist  Inter¬ 


national  Convention  held  at  Baltimore  May 
11  IS,  1875,  was  64,871 ;  in  Canada,  4,401. 
The  number  of  schools  reported  at  Boston, 
1896,  was  (in  the  United  States)  182,639,  and 
in  Canada,  9,450,  a  gain  of  57,768  schools  in 
this  country  since  1875,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  a  total 
of  1,896,508,  and  of  scholars,  10,890,092  as 
reported  at  the  Boston  Convention.  This 
gives  one  a  sligt  conception  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  made  in  Sunday-school  work  during  the 
past  twenty  one  years,  and  justified  Mr. 
Jacobs’  statement;  “It  is  a  work  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  for  our  country,  for  the  world,  for 
God.”  Horace  Bushnell  once  said  to  Henry 
Clay  Trumbull:  “The  work  you  are  doing  is 
the  greatest  work  in  the  world.”  Mr.  Jacobs 
made  a  very  complimentary  mention  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Convention  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  In  the  words  of  Webster  regard¬ 
ing  Massachusetts,  be  said:  “  ‘There  sits  New 
York,  look  at  her,’  with  her  delegation,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  with  an  actual 
gain  to  her  Sunday  schools  of  160,000  during 
the  past  six  years,  making  her  the  banner 
State.  ” 

Some  of  the  Western  States  have  made 
splendid  progress,  Iowa  having  added  2,000 
schools  to  her  Sunday-school  army  during 
the  last  three  years.  As  a  proof  of  the  inter¬ 
est  in  this  work,  a  popular  subscription  was 
started  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  for  the 
coming  year,  and  about  $36,000  was  pledged. 

The  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
International  Lessons  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  at  one  time  there  was  danger  of 
serious  division.  It  was,  however,  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  the  system  that  has  given,  on 
the  whole,  such  general  satisfaction  in  this  and 
other  lands,  with  every  possible  improvement 
that  can  be  made  by  the  International  Lesson 
Committee. 

The  names  of  the  newly  elected  Committee 
are  as  follows:  Rhode  Island,  Warren  Ran¬ 
dolph,  D.D. ,  Baptist;  New  York,  A.  F. 
Schaufiler,  D. D. ,  Presbyterian;  Illinois,  B.  F. 
Jacobs,  Baptist;  Massachusetts,  A.  B.  Dun¬ 
ning  D.  D. .  Congregationalist ;  Maryland,  E. 
B.  Kephart,  D. D. ,  United  Brethren;  Ten 
nessee,  John  R.  Pepper,  Methodist ;  Ken 
tucky.  Prof.  John  B.  Sampey,  D.D. ,  Bap¬ 
tist;  Missouri,  Mosheim  Rhodes,  D.  D., 
Lutheran ;  Province  of  Ontario,  John  Potts, 
D  D. ,  Methodist;  Pennsylvania,  J.  S.  Starh, 
D. D.,  Reformed;  Tennessee,  Prof.  J.  L.  D. 
Hinds,  Ph  D. ,  Presbyterian;  New  York,  B. 
B.  Tyler,  D. D. ,  Christian;  Colorado  H.  W. 
Warren,  D.D.,  Methodist;  Virginia,  Prof.  W. 
W.  Moore,  D.  D. ,  Presbyterian. 

General  meetings  of  superintendents  were 
held,  and  by  an  interchange  of  methods  and 
experience  much  profit  was  derived. 

The  Primary  Union  held  several  sessions,  at 
one  of  which  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wbilden  of  South 
Carolina  read  an  admirable  paper  on  “  The 
Refiex  Benefit  of  Primary  Work.” 

The  kindergarten  methods  in  Sunday-school 
work  were  also  largely  considered.  Mr. 
Black  of  Philadelphia  explained  hie  way  of 
teaching  a  class  of  fifty  children.  Miss  Brown 
of  Buffalo  said,  there  is  as  much  power  in 
the  woman  as  in  the  method,  the  true  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  never  sacrifices  her  children  to 
her  methods.  Though  all  sections  of  the 
country  were  represented,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  in  a 
few  closing  remarks,  said  there  had  been  in 
all  these  great  gatherings  no  North,  South, 
East,  or  West,  but  all  had  been  united  as  they 
would  finally  be,  with  the  little  ones,  before 
the  throne  in  heaven. 

A  prayer  for  more  consecration  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  closed  this  session. 

The  closing  service  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Convention  was  a  brilliant 
culmination  of  a  aeries  of  meetings  of  which 


“In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory”  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  thrilled  all  hearts. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Colorado,  the  Mayor,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Board  of  Trade  of  Denver,  to 
hold  the  next  Convention  in  that  city.  The 
Convention  responded,  with  thanks,  that  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  had  been  chosen  the  day  before. 

A  resolution  unanimously  adopted  expressed 
the  hearty  appreciation  of  the  Convention  of 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  who  has  been 
the  efficient  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  twenty-one  years,  and  untiring  in 
his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  Sunday-school 
work. 

Mr.  Jacobs  then  made  an  address  to  the 
boys  who  have  acted  as  pages  during  the 
Convention.  In  behalf  of  the  Sunday-schools 
of  North  America,  be  told  the  lade  that  “the 
great  Convention  is  for  you  and  those  like 
you.”  He  warned  them  of  temptation,  and 
cited  Gen.  Howard  and  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  godly  men.  He  told  the  story  of  Gar¬ 
field's  early  days  as  an  example  of  uprightness 
in  the  face  of  difficulties.  He  urged  the  boys 
to  begin  right,  and  in  leaving  them  shook 
hands  with  each,  saying,  in  his  hand  were 
the  bands  of  13,500,000  of  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  all  expressing  love  and  hope. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Diaz,  D.  D.,  the  Cuban  exile 
was  heard  several  times  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  with  much  interest  at  the  closing 
session.  When  he  recounted  the  persecutions 
he  has  endured  from  the  Romanists  and  Span¬ 
iards  in  Cuba,  one  of  which  was  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  his  boy  that  be  might  be  held  as  a 
hostage  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  country, 
he  declared  Protestants  were  denied  Christian 
burial  until  a  friend  in  Boston  gave  them  a 
cemetery,  and  all  Catholics  who  buried  their 
friends  in  this  cemetery  were  shut  out  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Romish  Church  forever 
after.  His  bouse  was  searched  by  police  and 
soldiers,  and  a  page  of  The  Boston  Herald 
being  found  with  the  headline,  “Cuba  and 
Insurrection,”  he  was  accused  of  writing  it 
and  imprisoned. 

The  congregation  sang,  “God  Save  the 
Queen,”  “America,”  and  “Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,”  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  during 
the  singing  of  the  last  the  British  and 
American  flags  were  crossed,  keeping  time 
to  the  music.  Addresses  by  Dr.  Boynton, 
now  of  Detroit,  and  President  Capen,  and  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  Randolph,  brought  the 
Convention  to  a  close.  C.  S.  D. 


At  the  July  stated  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  Managers  the  communications 
from  foreign  lands  included,  letters  from  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes  of  China,  alluding  to  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  on  official  duty  to  the  Yangtsi  River 
ports,  where  be  found  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  Society’s  work ;  from  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Whipple  of  Persia,  who  expected  to  leave  for 
America  on  the  11th  of  June;  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  Loomis  of  Japan,  showing  the  deep 
hold  which  the  Christian  religion  has  upon 
that  people,  and  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Bible  among  those  in  high  official  positions, 
manifested  by  their  readiness  to  grant  entire 
freedom  in  its  distribution ;  from  thelRev.  M. 
Bowen  of  Constantinople,  with  the  translation 
of  an  interesting  article  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  chief  Armenian  paper  in  that  city  in 
regard  to  the  edition  of  the  Ancient  Arme¬ 
nian  Bible,  just  published  by  this  Society. 
Letters  were  also  read  recognizing  valuable 
aid  granted  to  the  Arabia  Mission,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Society  of  Geneva,  and  the  Micronesia 
Mission  of  the  American  Board.  The  reverse 
side  is  from  Mr.  Milne,  who  reports  some 
cases  of  bitter  opposition  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Peru. 
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THE  FAMILY. 

3fouldins  Inflaenoo  of  the  Family. 

Sermon  by  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Walnut  Street 
Cbnrch,  Philadelphia. 

^Vhen  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned 
faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy 
grandmother  Lois  and  thy  mother  Eunice;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also. — 2  Tim.  1  :  5. 

The  family  in  its  origin  is  dirine,  and  in  its 
life  is  a  unit.  Upon  it  rests  the  seal  of  God’s 
approval.  Upon  the  family  altar  was  laid  the 
first  gift  of  sacrifice,  around  it  was  lisped  the 
first  prayer  for  penitence  and  praise.  From 
it  sprang  human  government,  and  the  father 
of  the  household  was  the  patriarch  and  chief. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  though  empires 
of  world-wide  reach  have  perished,  that  though 
history  is  but  the  continuous  record  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  yet  amid  all  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  centuries,  the  family  has  never 
been  destroyed.  While  sin,  as  the  great  dis 
organizer,  has  produced  bitter  feuds,  enmity, 
and  death,  it  has  never  been  able  to  abolish 
this  institution  of  God. 

The  sceptic  and  the  agnostic  have  contended 
that  this  is  a  temporary  arrangement  adopted 
for  man’s  convenience,  but  somehow  it  abides, 
wielding  to-day  a  stronger  influence  for  good 
or  ill  than  any  other  agency  of  earth. 

The  family  is  not  only  divine  in  its  origin, 
but  it  has  a  common  life  and  character.  We 
must  look  for  the  unit  of  society,  not  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  family.  We  should  be 
grateful  for  what  philosophers,  reformers,  and 
martyrs  have  done  to  vindicate  individual 
rights  and  emphasize  individual  duties.  But 
just  now  there  is  need  of  bringing  into  fuller 
prominence  that  other  truth  which  comple¬ 
ments  and  modifies  this,  viz:  that  we  are  not 
mere  individual  units.  By  a  power  which  we 
cannot  control,  our  lives  are  merged  into  the 
life  of  the  family,  the  Church,  the  nation, 
and  the  race.  Such  a  truth  carries  with  it 
both  privilege  and  peril,  and  sets  before  us 
opportunities  of  the  most  far-reaching  conse 
quences. 

Xhe  phase  of  the  subject  we  are  to  consider 
at  this  time  is  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
family. 

Our  text  illustrates  the  blessings  of  a  home 
in  which  this  influence  has  been  positively 
religious.  Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  bis 
faithful  Christian  friend  and  coworker,  calls 
to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  of  Lois, 
his  grandmother,  and  of  Eunice,  bis  mother. 
“He  regards  his  young  friend  as  born  of  god¬ 
liness,  nurtured  and  trained  by  godliness,  and 
indulges  a  certain  pleasant  conviction  that  his 
present,  full-developed  faith  in  Jesus  was  a 
seed  somehow  planted  in  him  by  the  believ 
ing  motherhoods  of  the  past,  and  that  began 
to  live  and  grow  in  him,  thus  long  before  he 
knew  it  himself  or  others  saw  it  in  him.  So, 
by  a  short  method  which  includes  and  covers 
all,  the  Apostle  calls  it  his  heirloom,  compli 
menting  bis  godly  motherhood  in  the  figure 
and  testifying  the  greater  confidence  in  his 
piety  that  it  was  so  near  to  being  the  inborn 
nobility  of  bis  Christian  stock.” 

We  are  debtors  to  all  the  past  for  every 
blessing  that  comes  to  us  at  birth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  godly  ancestry.  It  needs  no  argu 
ment  to  prove  that  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
habits,  character,  and  destiny  are  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  family  into  which  we  are 
born.  Grateful  should  that  child  be  who 
from  his  earliest  infancy  breathes  the  atmos 
phere  of  a  Christian  home  and  grows  to 
maturity  under  the  impress  of  its  ideals, 
teaching,  and  discipline. 

But  this  is  something  which  neither  chil¬ 
dren  nor  parents  adequately  estimate.  We  are 
apt  to  accept  some  of  our  choicest  blessings 


as  a  matter  of  course.  We  are  equally  slow 
in  recognizing  our  obligations  to  impart  the 
rich  gifts  of  God  unto  others. 

We  may  recall  gratefully  a  father’s  counsel, 
a  mother’s  smiles  and  tears,  the  uplifting  im¬ 
pulse  of  that  early  home,  and  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  that,  as  home  makers  ourselves,  special 
duties  are  resting  upon  us.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  that  old  truths  should  not  only  be 
restated,  but  believed,  that  they  may  become 
personal  and  vital. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
moulding  infiuence  exerted  in  the  family 
should  be  pure  and  Christlike? 

(1)  The  first  which  I  give  is  that  nowhere 
else  is  character  so  thoroughly  understood  and 
the  real  infiuence  of  one's  life  so  accurately 
measured  as  in  the  home.  It  is  no  place  for 
posing.  Pretence  and  guile  must  be  laid 
aside.  It  matters  not  how  men  are  estimated 
by  the  world,  what  reputations  they  may  have 
acquired  for  piety,  benevolence,  or  philan¬ 
thropy,  their  true  natures  are  sure  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  as  they  sit  by  their  own  firesides.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and 
occasionally  the  double  life  is  not  unmasked 
till  death. 

But  ordinarily,  men  and  women  are  known 
through  and  through  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
family.  It  is  impossible  to  sustain  a  charac¬ 
ter  there  which  is  not  possessed.  Any  assumed 
quality  of  mind  or  heart  is  betrayed  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment.  The  countenance  will  speak 
when  the  voice  is  silent.  Every  day  a  leaf  in 
one’s  history  is  read,  his  intellectual  and 
moral  value  is  justly  estimated  and  estab 
lished. 

What  unexpected  characteristics  are  revealed 
on  a  sea  voyage,  or  on  a  journey  by  land,  on 
the  march,  or  in  the  camp,  wherever  human 
beings  are  brought  into  close  and  constant 
association.  Imperfections  appear  hitherto 
unknown.  If  one  has  a  petty,  selfish,  domi 
neering  nature,  it  is  at  once  disclosed,  while 
the  one  with  noble,  generous,  Christian  traits 
shines  with  a  new  and  contrasted  lustre.  Yet 
no  associations  are  so  intimate  as  those  of  the 
family.  Within  that  innercircle  human  nature 
unbends,  restraint  is  thrown  aside,  and  every 
changing  mood  of  temperament  and  every 
light  and  shade  cf  disposition  are  brought 
out.  When  sick  or  well,  cross  or  pleasant, 
sad  or  joyous,  we  there  appear  as  we  are. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  pretension  or 
sham.  The  hypocrite  may  sometimes  enter 
the  pulpit,  and  the  scoundrel  the  Christian 
Church,  but  in  the  family,  though  one  be 
skilled  in  deception,  sooner  or  later  be  is 
known  as  be  really  is.  Attitudinizing  and 
dramatic  airs  are  of  no  avail  there.  No  more 
need  one  advertise  bis  virtues  if  be  has  them. 
They  will  be  understood,  if  not  always  appre¬ 
ciated  at  their  full  value. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  place  like  the  family, 
in  which  the  character  of  every  member  of  it 
is  so  thoroughly  understood,  how  important 
that  that  character  should  be  Christian,  and 
that  a  Christian  spirit  should  dominate  the 
household.  Its  genuineness  is  not  questioned 
by  those  most  competent,  to  judge. 

Religion  appears,  as  it  was  intended  to  be, 
not  something  assumed  on  set  occasions,  but 
an  abiding  principle  when  the  gaze  of  the 
public  is  withdrawn  ;  not  a  sweet  passport  for 
death  alone,  but  that  which  lays  bold  of  the 
life,  controlling  it  in  the  little  duties  in  the 
minor  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  most  common¬ 
place  day. 

(2)  Another  reason  why  a  Christian  spirit 
should  prevail  in  the  home,  is  because  the 
family  infiuence  is  so  constant.  It  is  not  one 
day  in  the  week,  or  one  hour  in  the  day,  it  is 
continuous.  Hence  there  is  no  influence  so 
potential  in  training  and  developing  the  child 
as  that  which  is  exerted  in  the  family. 


The  preacher  is  felt  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
occasionally  through  the  week,  yet  the  efiS- 
cacy  of  his  message  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  enforced  or  dis¬ 
carded  in  the  home. 

The  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  and  in  the 
week-day  school,  in  the  college  and  in  the 
university,  may  by  precept  and  example  exert 
a  debasing  or  an  uplifting  influence  upon  the 
child,  but  it  is  difficult  to  counteract  the  im¬ 
press  put  upon  that  ohild  in  the  family. 
There  it  is,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour.  How 
few  in  the  center  of  such  power  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  how  delicate  is  their  task,  how  grave 
their  responsibility.  If  you  stood  by  a  great 
artist  as  he  made  the  canvas  glow  with  life 
and  beauty,  would  you  think  of  taking  bis 
brush  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  bis  new 
creation?  Would  you  dare  lift  the  tool  of  the 
sculptor  and  chisel  that  beautiful  form  which 
he  has  so  delicately  fashioned?  Yet,  bow 
many  live  in  families,  year  after  year,  appar¬ 
ently  unconscious  that  they  are  engaged  in 
the  far  more  difficult  and  momentous  task  of 
shaping  souls  for  eternity. 

If  it  requires  constant  faith,  prayer,  and 
effort  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  probable  result 
when  there  is  no  restraining.  Christianizing, 
power  on  the  part  of  the  parents? 

Contrast  the  different  family  circles  of 
which  you  have  some  knowledge.  You  see 
children  possessed  of  promising  traits,  of  char¬ 
acters  being  gradually  ruined  by  their  home 
influences.  You  become  interested  in  their 
condition,  gather  them  into  your  Sunday- 
schools,  yet  you  have  but  one  hour  out  of  the 
168  hours  of  every  week  in  which  to  teach 
and  train  them.  Grateful  may  we  be  for  what 
God’s  grace  often  accomplishes  within  that 
limited  time.  Bless  God  for  the  Church  and 
the  Sunday-school,  for  those  multiplied  agen¬ 
cies  outside  of  the  family  that  are  working 
for  good  upon  the  children  of  our  land. 
Grateful  are  we  that  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  gathered  from  the  lanes  and  alleys  have 
become  earnest  Christians,  honored  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  nation.  Yet  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  thousands  of  others  are 
treading  the  sad  ways  of  immorality,  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  crime,  led  on  by  the  teaching  and 
example  of  their  homes. 

It  would  be  oppressive  to  live  in  a  bouse 
into  which  the  light  of  the  sun  never  entered, 
a  prey  to  disease  and  death.  Think  of  that 
house  overshadowed  by  the  darkness  of  sin, 
in  which  selfishnets,  deceit,  fraud,  blasphemy, 
and  impurity  prevail.  Is  it  possible  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  and  not 
be  tainted? 

The  family,  so  sacred  in  its  origin,  so  benefi¬ 
cent  in  its  design,  may  be  transformed  into  a 
most  powerful  instrument  for  evil.  It  should 
be  the  nursery  of  the  affections,  calling  for  the 
love  and  devotion  of  the  children,  training 
them  in  habits  of  obedience,  reverence,  humil¬ 
ity,  self  denial,  and  self-control,  teaching 
them  the  essential  truths  of  faith  and  life, 
their  duties  Godward  and  manward. 

But  while  there  is  no  love  so  strong  as  that 
which  binds  the  family,  and  while  within 
that  circle  we  can  be  taught  all  that  is 
noblest  and  holiest  in  life,  all  that  is  mcst 
comforting  and  assuring  in  death,  it  can  be 
transformed  into  a  bell  on  earth.  The  water 
at  this  fountain  can  be  so  poisoned  that  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  it  will  be  bitter  and 
destructive. 

If,  then,  the  influence  of  the  family  is  so 
direct  and  constant,  it  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  us  that  it  should  be  dominated  by 
a  Christian  spirit.  Yet  not  all  who  bear 
Christ’s  name  are  His  fitting  representatives 
in  this  central  and  commanding  place  of 
power.  Open  that  door  unannounced,  watch 
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the  conduct  of  that  family  for  a  sinKle  day, 
hear  those  angry  words,  note  these  petulant, 
eulky  moods,  that  open,  flagrant  disobedi 
ence ;  see  how  selfish  interests  are  pushed  to 
the  front,  and  how  little  of  that  united  life  of 
kindness  and  self-denial  prevails,  and  you  in 
etinctively  say,  “Is  this  a  Christian  house¬ 
hold?”  “Is  this  a  sample  of  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity?”  You  know  it  is  an  utter  misrepre 
aentaion  of  Him  “who  went  about  doing 
good.  ” 

The  religion  of  Christ  calls  forth  the  most 
generous  and  loving  impulses  of  the  human 
heart,  exerting  a  softening,  refining,  purify¬ 
ing  power  upon  those  who  truly  receive  it. 
Nowhere  is  this  hallowed  influence  so  constant 
and  so  potent  as  in  the  home.  We  cannot  be 
too  careful  concerning  the  quality  and  tone  of 
our  household  piety.  “Let  it  be  pure,  genial, 
joyous,  filling  your  own  soul  with  more  than 
Messianic  hopes,  so  beautifying  your  whole 
character  and  daily  life  that  your  children 
shall  say,  my  father  is  the  best  of  all  fathers, 
my  mother  is  the  best  of  all  mothers,  because 
their  religion  makes  them  so;  let  such  be 
your  piety  and  your  children  will  hardly  fail 
to  be  found  hastening  early  to  become  the 
followers  of  Jesus.”  Parents  and  children  are 
alike  pupils  in  this  divine  school.  Day  by 
day  and  year  by  year  they  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  Like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  they  are  moulded.  Into  the  very 
image  of  God  they  grow,  if  only  responsive  to 
His  touch. 

I  have  singled  out  two  important  reasons 
why  the  influence  of  the  family,  so  decisive 
in  its  nature,  should  be  positively  Christian. 
First,  because  in  the  intimacy  of  that  inner 
circle  every  member  of  the  family  is  thor¬ 
oughly  known,  the  real  influence  of  each  one 
is  there  felt  as  nowhere  else.  Second,  be- 
cauee  the  influence  of  the  family  is  so  con¬ 
stant.  It  is  not  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but 
nights  and  days  and  years,  under  every  possi¬ 
ble  condition  and  circumstance. 

(3)  I  add  a  third  reason  why  the  moulding 
influence  of  the  family  should  be  decidedly 
Christian,  and  that  is  because  it  is  so  perma¬ 
nent.  Our  most  lasting  impressions,  those 
that  linger  longest  in  memory,  are  usually 
received  in  our  childhood’s  home. 

Because  so  many  leave  the  parental  roof  at 
an  early  age,  it  is  said,  “There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  the  children  of  pious  parents  to  be¬ 
come  wicked  and  the  children  of  wicked 
parents  to  become  pious.”  Yes.  there  is  time 
for  this,  and  such  changes  are  constantly  oc 
curring.  Yet,  observation  shows  that  there 
is  no  influence  so  lasting  as  that  which  is  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  early  formative  years.  Out  of 
119  students  for  the  ministry  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  18GC,  the  parents  of  107 
were  both  pious,  of  six  only  the  mother  was 
a  Christian,  and  of  the  remaining  six  neither 
parents  were  Christians.  Only  six  out  of  119 
gathered  into  the  ministry  from  non  Chris¬ 
tian  homes.  Of  the  Senior  Class  at  Andover 
Seminary  the  same  year,  out  of  twenty-nine 
examined,  seven  were  sons  of  ministers,  five 
eons  of  deacons,  the  parents  of  twenty-four 
were  both  pious,  of  four  one  parent  was  a 
Christian,  and  only  one  of  that  twenty  nine 
was  deprived  of  Christian  parentage. 

I  presume  that  present  statistics  among 
theological  students  would  show'  about  the 
same  percentage,  indicating  that  if  you  would 
have  an  earnest  Christian  ministry,  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour,  you  must  have  con¬ 
secrated  Christian  parents. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  speaking  of  his  mother,  said : 
“I  remember  her  prayers,  and  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  me.  They  have  clung  to  me  all  my 
life.”  lobn  Quincy  Adams,  after  he  had  been 
Presidmtof  the  United  States,  in  his  later 
years  i  u'd  he  had  never  gone  to  bed  without 


repeating  the  prayer,  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,”  taught  him  in  childhood  at  his  moth¬ 
er’s  knee. 

If  persons  as  they  leave  the  early  home  too 
often  disregard  the  Christian  teaching  and 
training  there  received,  what  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  home 
of  irreligion  or  immorality?  They  go  forth 
with  no  fixed  habits  in  the  right  direction, 
animated  by  no  lofty  ideals  and  purposes. 
Many  such  are  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  and  enlist  as  Christians,  but  they  start 
their  new  life  seriously  handicapped  by  previ¬ 
ous  instruction  and  training.  It  is  like  those 
who  only  awake  to  the  advantages  of  an  edu 
cation  late  in  life.  They  begin  with  lessons 
which  should  have  been  learned  in  childhood. 
They  have  bad  habits  to  overcome  which  they 
should  never  have  formed.  They  may  become 
the  most  devoted  Christians,  but  the  seeds  of 
evil  sown  in  childhood  are  never  thoroughly 
eradicated.  They  never  rise  as  Christians  to 
what  they  might  have  been,  owing  to  the 
irreligious  instruction  and  training  of  their 
youth. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  some  who  go 
from  the  Christian  home  become  indifferent 
to  religious  truth,  even  reckless.  Godless,  dis¬ 
sipated,  they  cannot  put  wholly  out  of  mind 
the  good  teaching  of  their  childhood.  There 
will  be  moments  when  they  recall  the  father’s 
counsel,  the  mother’s  unselfish  love,  those 
Sabbaths  at  home  with  the  stories  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  the  familiar  hymns,  the 
tender  prayers.  It  all  comes  back  to  them, 
sweet  and  fragrant,  like  the  aroma  of  a  plant. 
How  different  are  the  recollections  of  child 
hood !  To  some  the  word  home  has  no  sacred 
or  tender  associations.  It  was  a  place  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  misery.  Speak  to  such  of  God  as 
our  Father  and  you  arouse  no  emotion  of  love 
in  their  hearts,  for  to  them  the  word  father 
is  associated  with  all  that  is  coarse,  harsh, 
brutal.  They  have  never  known  what  it  is 
to  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  companionship  of 
an  earthly  father. 

Happy  are  they  whose  parents  found  no 
greater  joy  than  in  living  with  and  for  their 
children  As  Froebel  says,  “It  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  how  we  can  seek  and  expect  to  find  any¬ 
where  higher  joy,  fuller  gratification  of  our 
best  desires  than  we  can  find  in  intercourse 
with  our  children.” 

It  is  true  that  some  make  shipwreck  of 
their  powers  in  spite  of  the  early  home  influ¬ 
ence.  But  what  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  been  restrained  by  the  cords  that  bound 
them,  their  feet  held  back  from  the  ways  of 
death  and  they  led  to  lives  of  purity  and  de 
votion  by  the  memory  of  a  father’s  teaching,  a 
mother’s  prayer,  or  a  sister's  love! 

If,  then,  the  influence  which  each  one  ex¬ 
erts  in  the  family  is  the  truest  exponent  of 
character,  if  it  is  the  most  constant  and  most 
permanent  of  all  influences,  we  see  the  vital 
importance  of  having  it  elevated  and  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  forces  there  at  work  are  sure  to 
mould ;  the  question  is.  Whose  image  and 
superscription  shall  it  bear  when  the  work  is 
done? 

If  the  observant  but  immoral  Napoleon 
could  say  that  “What  France  needed  was  good 
mothers,”  we  can  all  say  that  what  the  whole 
world  needs  is  both  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers,  or  rather,  Christian  families.  In 
proportion  as  that  is  attained  do  we  have  the 
ideal  Church  and  the  ideal  Nation. 

The  pertinent  question  arises,  how  is  this  to 
be  secured?  While  every  member  should  have 
a  share  in  it,  we  naturally  look  to  the  heads 
of  the  household  to  be  the  leaders.  Father¬ 
hood  and  motherhood,  so  sacred  in  its  privi¬ 
leges,  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it  a  deepened 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Most  irreligious  parents  would  gladly  see 
their  children  Christians.  But  children  are 
imitative  creatures,  quick  to  follow  and 
naturally  look  to  their  parents  as  examples  in 
all  that  is  high  and  holy.  When  children  are 
urged  to  accept  Christ  as  Saviour  and  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  His  Church,  how  often 


they  point  to  the  morality  of  father  or  mother 
as  good  enough  for  them.  When  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  have  their  names  upon  the 
roll  of  a  Christian  church,  how  can  we  expect 
a  high  type  of  piety  among  the  children  if  the 
example  and  teaching,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
conversation,  occupations  and  diversions  of 
the  parents,  are  of  the  earth  earthy? — Yet, 
thank  God.  it  is  still  true  that  “a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.  ” 

How  often  an  irreligious  mother  or  a  father 
with  the  form  of  godliness,  without  its  power, 
has  been  won  to  the  Saviour  through  the 
sweet  Christian  spirit  of  a  son  or  daughter! 

While  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
earnest  Christian  father  and  mother  cannot 
go  in  their  persuasive  power,  in  like  manner 
children  are  not  relieved  of  their  duty  to  Cod, 
because  their  parents  do  not  set  them  a  good 
example.  There  are  mutual  rights  and  duties 
belonging  to  every  member  of  a  family,  and 
only  when  recognized  by  all  can  we  have  a 
true  Christian  household. 

Is  there  anything  more  beautiful  on  earth 
than  a  family  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
all  pervasive?  Disobedience  and  strife,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  selfishness,  and  obstinacy  are  cast  out 
or  controlled.  Instead  of  each  one  thinking 
more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to 
think,  in  honor  preferring  one  another,  they 
all  generously  yield  rather  than  persistently 
assert  their  preferences  or  supposed  rights. 
Such  a  home  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
heaven. 

For  good  cr  ill  the  family  with  which  every 
one  of  us  is  connected  is  wielding  an  untold 
power  upon  all  its  inmates.  Within  that  cir¬ 
cle  we  each  exert  the  truest,  the  most  con¬ 
stant,  the  most  permanent  of  all  our  influ¬ 
ences.  By  it  we  are  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  being  moulded  ourselves,  and  through 
it  we  are  affecting  those  we  love  in  a  way 
which  will  ultimately  call  forth  their  praise 
or  censure. 

“For  this  cause  T  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
that  He  would  grant  you  according  to  the 
riches  of  Hie  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ;  that 
ye,  beingrooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be 
able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is 
the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height ; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all 
the  fullness  of  God.” 


The  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Prison 
Association  appointed  to  inspect  the  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  city,  has  latrly  been  made 
public.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  a  feeling  of 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  all 
the  public  institutions  of  New  York  City, 
that  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  finds  much  to  commend,  as  well  as 
much  to  censure.  In  general,  what  we  may 
call  the  housekeeping,  is  good,  the  buildings 
clean,  and  the  food  “uniformly  wholesome 
and  sufficient,”  though  the  hours  of  meals, 
especially  in  the  Tombs,  are  found  to  be  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  overcrowding  of  the  Tombs 
and  the  Penitentiary  is  something  atrocious, 
and  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the 
committee  finds  no  language  too  severe  in 
denunciation  of  the  condition  of  its  inmates, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  there 
merely  for  safe  detention  before  trial,  not  for 
punishment.  The  committee  insist  that  the 
Tombs  Prison  has  for  years  past  been  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  citf,  that  it  cannot  be  made  de¬ 
cent,  and  ought  to  be  immediately  demol¬ 
ished.  The  description  of  its  bad  qualities  is 
snfficiently  vivid  to  convince  any  reader. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  overcrowding  close  at 
band,  in  removal  to  other  prisons,  but  new 
prisons  are  imperatively  needed.  In  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  though  the  administration  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  there  are  grave  faults  of  construction, 
and  in  addition  to  overcrowding,  there  are  the 
disadvantages  of  inadequate  bathing  facilities 
and  no  opportunity  for  reading.  In  the  Work¬ 
house  the  chief  faults  are  no  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  of  inmates  and  insufficient  employment. 
An  industrial  school  should  be  provided. 
Ludlow  Street  Jail  is  ill  constructed  and  badly 
managed  in  certain  particulars,  but  the  chief 
faults  found  by  the  committee,  and  they  are 
grave,  are  in  the  abuse  of  civil  arrest,  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  general  system  of  such  arrest,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  system  of  admin¬ 
istration.  The  report  reviews  recent  pecal 
administration  in  a  very  luminous  way,  and 
makes  a  number  of  very  practical  and  feasible 
I  recommendations. 
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The  Examiner  calls  attenticn  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  which  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper  makes  in  its 
columns  touching  the  massacres  of  the  Arme 
nians,  after  a  study  of  the  matter  during  a 
recent  visit  of  some  weeks  in  the  Orient. 
He  does  not  find  that  these  massacrrs  were 
“due  to  sudden  and  spontaneous  outbreaks  of 
Moslem  fanaticism,”  but  that  they  have  pro 
ceeded  on  quite  a  ri6ferent  basis,  and  are,  in 
fact,  “Turkey’s  real  reply  to  the  demands  of 
Europe” — the  maseacres  having  been  confined 
to  the  six  provinces  where  rt forms  were  to  be 
instituted  He  is  clear,  like  so  many  of  our 
most  intelligent  observers  of  events,  that  the 
Turkish  authorities  could  have  prevented 
bloodshed,  and  in  conclusion  indicates  the 
reason  for  the  massacres; 

It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
Europeans  have  done,  that  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  cities  of  Trebir.ond,  Erzroom,  Erzen- 
gan,  fiitlis,  Harpoot,  Arabkir,  Sivas,  Amasia, 
Marsovan,  Marash,  Aintab,  Outfa,  and  Ca^se- 
rea  could  not  have  suppressed  the  fanatical 
Moslem  mobs  and  restrained  the  Kurds  The 
fact  is  that  the  authorities  generally  looked 
on  while  the  slaughter  and  pillage  were  going 
on  without  raising  a  hand  to  stop  it,  save  in 
one  or  two  places;  and  eve ry where  the  au¬ 
thorities  did  intervene  and  stop  the  slaughter 
when  the  limited  period  during  which  the 
Moslems  were  allowed  to  kill  and  rob  had 
expired.  At  Marsovan  the  limit  of  time  was 
four  hours.  Here,  as  in  almost  every  city, 
the  adult  male  Mussulmans  performed  their 
noon  day  prayer  in  their  mosques,  asking  God 
to  help  them  in  their  bloody  work,  and  then 
rushed  upon  the  Christiars  Within  less 
than  four  hours  the  merciful  Governor  of 
Marsovan  interfered  with  soldiers  and  police, 
and  stopped  the  horrid  work,  but  meanwhile 
120  of  the  leading  Armenian  traders  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  had  been  killed  and.  their  goods 
stolen.  In  several  places  the  slaughter  and 
pillage  continued  from  noon  till  sundown,  or 
later.  At  Sivas  they  continued  for  a  whole 
day,  and  even  afterwards,  for  several  days, 
some  twenty-five  Armenians  a  day  were  killed. 
In  every  place,  however,  the  carnage  was 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  authorities  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  do  so.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  the  authorities  after  the 
set  time  of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  the  entire 
Christian  population  would  have  been  exter 
minated.  And  the  bloodv  work  was  stopped, 
not  because  the  Moslems  did  not  desire  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Christians  and 
pillage  all  their  goods,  but  because  those  who 
inspired  the  slaughter  thought  that  one  or 
two  or  three  da>s  of  killing  was  about  as 
much  as  Europe  would  stand  at  one  time. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Turks  as 
such  hate  the  Armenians  as  such.  The 
Armenians  have  been  for  centuries  the  most 
submissive  and  profitable  subjects,  and  they 
would  still  be  most  loyal  if,  instead  of  the 
increasingly  oppressive  policy  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,  their  lives  and  honor  and  property 
had  been  even  tolerably  protected.  All  this 
many  Turks  know  very  well,  and  regret  the 
curel  and  utterly  impolitic  course  cf  the  pres¬ 
ent  sovereign.  The  Turk  as  a  man  has  many 
excellent  qualities ;  it  is  his  religion  which, 
at  certain  times,  makes  a  devil  of  him.  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  Mohammedanism  that  the 
Giaour  has  no  right  to  live  save  in  subjection. 
While  assured  of  their  power,  the  Turks 
treated  the  Armenians  and  their  other  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects,  not  with  equality,  but  with  a 
measure  of  toleration.  It  is  Europe  insisting 
on  reforms  for  the  Armenians  that  has  en 
raged  the  Turks  against  the  Armenians.  The 
Turks  know  that  in  a  fair  and  equal  race  the 
Armenians  will  outstrip  them  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  and  industry,  and  they  see 
in  any  fair  scheme  of  reform  the  bandwriting 
on  the  wall  for  themselves  Save  for  this 
fear,  the  Turks  would  be  content  to  tax  and 
fleece  the  Armenians  for  an  unlimited  period, 
as  they  have  done  for  the  last  .aOO  years.  If 
the  scheme  of  reforms  had  had  in  view  the 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  Greeks 
predominate,  the  Turks  would  have  killed 
and  robbed  the  Greeks  as  readily  as  they 
have  killed  and  robbed  the  Armenians.  It 
is  not  a  race  fight  at  all,  for  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Turks  cordially  affiliate  with  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Slava  (formerly  Christian),  and  with 
Kurds  and  Circassians  and  Lazes.  It  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  contention,  and  the  Mohammedan 


Turks  are  resolved  to  keep  their  Christian 
subjects,  of  whatever  nationality,  under  foot; 
and  in  case  attempts  of  any  kind  are  made  to 
give  the  Christians  real  equality  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  government,  the  Turks  will  kill 
them,  one  by  one,  or.  occasionally,  in  open 
massacre,  unless  the  Powers  who  intervene 
for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  do  it  with 
armed  force. 


The  Christian  Advocate  describee  a  Com¬ 
mencement  which  was  certainly  peculiar,  not 
to  say  unprecedented  and  dangerous,  in  the 
great  strain  and  excitement  attending  it.  It 
pictures  a  scene  which  most  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  will  regard  as  “disedifying,”  whatever 
the  literary  excellence  of  the  compositions 
recited.  Our  young  women  espacially,  it 
would  seem,  need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  “mod¬ 
eration  in  all  things,”  in  their  intellectual 
rivalries : 

The  daughter  of  a  friend  of  ours,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  college,  took  part  in  this  Com¬ 
mencement  season  in  an  oratorical  contest  of 
the  Ladies’  Literary  Union  for  a  prize,  on 
which  six  of  the  brightest  and  most  popular 
students  had  set  their  hearts.  She  competed 
last  year  for  the  prize  and  secured  second 
place.  Her  theme  was  “A  Noble  Unrest.” 
“In  the  middle  of  the  oration  she  stopped. 
She  had  forgotten.  A  hush  fell  on  the  ex¬ 
cited  audience.  A  physician  present  took  out 
his  watch  and  watched  her  stand  like  a  statue 
for  full  three  minutes,  till,  with  a  burning 
face,  she  turned  to  leave  the  stage,  reeled, 
and  fell.”  A  powerful  student  of  the  other 
sex  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  off 
the  stage  to  the  door.  In  the  hush  that  fol¬ 
lowed  she  partially  revived  from  the  swoon, 
and  raising  herself  on  the  big  senior’s  shoul¬ 
ders  as  he  carried  her  to  the  door,  she  strug¬ 
gled  to  finish  her  oration,  speaking  slow’ly  in 
an  unnatural  voice  with  closed  eyes.  Mean¬ 
while  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  several 
other  girls  half  fainted,  and  one  was  carried 
senseless  out  of  doors. 

The  next  speaker  overwhlemed  the  general 
tendency  to  hysterics  by  delivering  a  fine  ora¬ 
tion.  When  the  last  of  the  speech*  s  had  been 
spoken  and  the  judges  were  about  to  retire, 
up  the  aisle  walked  the  President’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  supported  by  her  mother.  She  took  her 
place  on  the  stage,  began  the  oration  where 
she  had  left  off,  and  finished  in  fine  style.  She 
walked  calmly  off,  but  instantly  fell  into  an 
otbfr  swoon  from  the  effect  of  the  strain, 
and  had  to  be  carried  out. 

The  judges,  of  course,  awarded  her  the 
prize,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  if  they  did 
w  isely  in  so  doing.  If  she  had  died  or  lost 
her  reason,  the  second  time,  both  of  which 
she  must  have  risked  if  the  account  as  com¬ 
municated  to  us  be  true,  a  dreadful  respotsi 
bility  would  have  been  incurred  by  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  effects 
of  that  strain  will  be  the  seeds  of  an  awful 
harvest.  The  collapse  undoubtedly  resulted 
from  general  strain  and  over-preparation. 
Rest  before  you  are  tired  is  the  true  philoso¬ 
phy  in  approaching  any  crisis. 

■The  girl  that  stifled  her  sympathies,  marched 
to  the  platform  in  the  midst  of  the  first  crisis, 
and  gave  an  oration  that  “made  the  chapel 
ring  with  applause,”  was  entitled  to  a  pr'ze 
of  some  kind. 

The  Outlook  accompanies  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith  with  a  sketch  of  his 
career  as  a  scholar  of  sacred  literature : 

Professor  Smith  is  perhaps  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  Old  Testament  scholar  in  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Hardly  forty  years  of  age,  he 
has  published  three  works  of  eminent  and 
enduring  value.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  his  volumes  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which 
form  apart  of  the  “Expositor’s  Bibje,”  are  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  on  that  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  language.  His 
second  great  work  was  the  “Historical  Geog 
raphy  of  Palestine,”  which  has  almost  super¬ 
seded  Dean  Stanley’s  famous  “Sinai  and  Pal¬ 
estine.”  His  lat*st  Commentary,  a  book  of 
equtl  value,  on  “The  Minor  Prophets,”  has 
just  made  its  appearance. 

The  first  few  years  of  Professor  Smith’s  pro¬ 
fessional  life  were  spent  as  a  pastor.  He  is 
now  a  profeesor  in  the  Free  Church  Theologi¬ 
cal  College.  As  a  student  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  he  accepts  the  results  of  modern 
criticism,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
scholars  as  Professors  Briggs.  G.  F.  Moore, 
President  W.  R.  Harper,  and  others  equally 


prominent  in  this  country.  Both  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  and  preacher  he  empbaFizes  the  positive 
side  of  Christian  truth.  .  .  .  He  is  a  coworker 
with  Professors  Marcus  Dods  and  A.  B.  Bruce, 
who  are  better  known  only  because  they  are 
older.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
any  Church  in  the  world  three  more  eminent 
scholars,  or  more  noble  and  spiritual  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  than  Marcus  Dods,  Alexander 
B  Bruce,  and  George  Adam  Smith.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that,  in  literature,  theology, 
and  the  pulpit,  Scotland  leads  England.  Of 
the  younger  scho*  1  of  British  authors  nearly 
all  were  born  north  tf  the  Tweed.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  the  names  of  Barrie,  Ste¬ 
venson,  Crockett,  and  John  Watsen  to  show 
the  prominence  of  Scotland  in  modern  letters. 
The  same  is  true  among  preachers  and  theo¬ 
logians  Dods  and  Bruce,  Stalker  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Maclaren,  the  Cairds  of  Glasgow  and 
Balliol,  Fairbairn.  and  a  host  of  other  sturoy 
thinkers,  were  all  born  in  the  north,  and  all 
in  their  writings  show  both  their  anctstry  and 
the  environment  in  the  midst  of  which  their 
early  days  were  spent. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  northern  Presbyterianism  their  great 
hospitality  to  modern  learning.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  most  stubborn  opposition  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  theology  is  found  among  Pres¬ 
byterians.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  leaders  are  all  its  champions ;  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  as  pcsitive  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  as  any  othtr  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  world.  When,  for  instance.  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Adam  Smith  was  lecturing  at 
the  Summer  School  at  Oxford  on  the  Miracles 
in  the  Old  Testament,  be  did  not  hesitate  to 
recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  some  of  them  as  historical ; 
neither  did  he  hesitate  to  say  that  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  guide  to  the  spiritual 
life  is  not  affected  by  the  interpretation  given 
to  them.  Few  things  are  more  difficult  for 
Scotch  Presbyterians  to  understand  than  the 
feeling  that  the  teachings  of  men  like  Pro- 
feesors  Briggs  and  H.  P.  Smith  are  a  peril  to 
Christianity.  Probably  time  will  work  the 
same  slow  and  sure  revolution  in  this  country 
that  it  has  in  Scotland,  where  those  who  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  the  most  advanced  criticism 
in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  lead  in  plans 
for  promoting  the  spiritual  life  and  improving 
social  conditions. 

Some  of  the  best  addresses  which  Pro- 
ftssor  Smith  hes  given  in  this  country  have 
proved  him  to  be  an  accurate  observer  and 
careful  student  of  the  social  and  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  his  country.  One  statement  which 
be  is  reported  to  have  made  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  discount  the  Church 
as  an  evangelizing  agency.  He  said  that  in 
Scotland  no  great  evangelistic  movements,  like 
those  under  Mr.  Moocty.  or  John  McNeill,  or 
the  Salvation  Army,  have  reached  the  lowest 
classes;  that  what  has  been  done  for  them 
has  chiefly  been  through  the  ministry  of  the 
churches.  In  others  words,  the  work  whith 
Thomas  Chalmers  began  is  still  carried  cn  in 
such  cities  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith,  we  believe,  remains  for  some 
time  yet  in  this  country,  being  under  engage¬ 
ment  to  speak  at  numerous  Chautauquas. 

The  Observer  sees  a  possible  new  term  loom¬ 
ing  in  the  horizon  of  definitions : 

Perhaps  the  phrase  “evangelistic  theology," 
which  has  been  recently  suggested  to  denote 
the  science  of  winning  souls  lo  Christ,  in 
distinction  from  pastoral  theology,  which  is 
held  by  some  to  signify  simply  the  training  of 
souls  already  in  Christ,  will  prove  sufficiently 
significant  and  apt  to  secure  its  permanent 
retention  in  ecclesiastical  parlance.  We  need 
not  be  afraid,  at  any  rate,  to  speak  of  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  soul  winning,  since  such  an  art  is  not 
necessarily  a  cold,  devitalized  thing.  In  the 
practical  view  of  it  a  science  is  simply  an 
orderly,  sensible  way  of  accomplishing  an  end 
by  the  use  of  appropriate  means.  Science  is 
system,  science  is  success.  It  is  the  doing  of 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  at  the  right 
time.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  effort  to  elevate  “evangelistic  theology” 
to  the  plane  of  a  science,  if  only  spirit  inform 
system  and  a  divinely  inspired  life  breathe 
through  all.  Success  in  such  instructions  can 
only  be  attained  if  man  be  put  above  method, 
and  God  be  magnified  more  than  all  else.  As 
regards  the  new  phrase  itself,  however,  the 
question  may  properly  be  raised  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  reckon  evangelistic 
theology  as  a  branch  of  pastoral  theology, 
rather  than  to  set  it  off  in  sharp,  apparent 
contrast  with  the  latter  study. 
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XXIX.-THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 
Teachings  Connected  with  the  Healing  of 
THE  Man  Born  Blind. 


John  X. 

In  consequence  of  the  teachings  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  when  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  vii. ,  viii. ),  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  had  made  a  decree  excommunicating  any 
open  follower  of  Him.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
because  of  this  decree  that,  during  that  win¬ 
ter  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedi 
cation,  to  which  the  close  of  our  last  lesson 
saw  Him  going,  He  healed  a  man  born  blind, 
although  His  miracle-working  period  was 
past.  The  result  was  that  the  man  healed, 
being  staunch  in  allegiance  to  his  Healer,  u-as 
excommunicated.  This  act  called  forth  from 
Jesus  a  stern  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees 
(ix.  39-41),  after  which  follow  the  teachings 
of  to-day’s  lesson,  without  any  such  hr.  ak  as 
is  made  by  our  chapter  division,  as  verse  21 
of  chapter  x.  clearly  proves. 

In  this  chapter  Jesus  gives  a  new  and  very 
wondrous  revelation  of  Himself,  making  mani¬ 
fest  that  He  is  Love.  Those  enemies  of  His, 
in  their  conduct  toward  His  follower,  had 
given  striking  evidence  of  an  opposite  dis¬ 
position  of  heart,  of  a  hatred  which  reached 
its  open  manifestation  when  they  cried,  “Cru¬ 
cify  Him,  crucify  Him !"  Yet  even  they  shall 
not  fail  of  one  more  effort  of  His  to  draw 
them  to  Himself.  Though  they  have  refused 
to  open  their  minds  to  the  Truth  (chap,  vii  ), 
though  they  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
Light  (chap,  viii  ),  still  to  their  hearts  He  will 
make  the  strong  appeal  of  Love.  And  so, 
with  (he  very  boldness  of  love.  He  sets  before 
them  in  a  series  of  metaphors  the  self  seeking 
cruelty  of  their  conduct,  and  the  divine  un- 
selflsbness  of  His  own,  giving  them  the  first 
unmistakable  word  of  that  self  revelation  of 
love,  of  which  the  last  was,  “Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!” 

The  allegory  by  which  Jesus  begins  His 
teaching  is  based  upon  a  scene  with  which 
all  His  hearers  were  familiar.  The  several 
flocks  have  been  gathered  together  into  “the 
fold  of  the  sheep,”  the  shepherds  have  gone 
to  rest,  leaving  the  fold  in  charge  of  an  under- 
keeper  at  the  door.  If  now  anyone  should 
seek  to  enter  by  any  other  than  the  usual 
way,  this  would  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  was  there  with  no  good  intent.  This 
allegory  begins  with  that  “Amen,  amen,” 
which  never  introduces  a  new  subject,  but 
always  announces  a  new  and  deeply  important 
thought  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  pictures  which  follow  (vss.  2-4)  are 
drawn,  respectively,  from  scenes  of  shepherd 
life  of  early  morning,  broad  day,  and  evening. 
The  sheep  have  been  all  night  safe  folded 
within  the  walls;  in  the  dim  early  morning 
come  the  shepherds,  one  by  one,  not  to  climb 
over  the  wall,  but  to  enter  the  door.  As  the 
porter  opens  to  one  after  another,  the  sheep  of 
each  shepherd’s  own  flock,  hearing  his  voice. 


come  joyfully  to  meet  him.  Some,  indeed, 
there  may  be  who  are  reluctant  to  go  forth. 
With  the  keen  eye  of  love  the  shepherd  sees 
that  they  are  losing  their  opportunity ;  he  calls 
them  by  their  name,  perhaps  using  a  gentle 
torce  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
the  fold,  and  when  he  “hath  put  forth  all  hie 
own,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep 
follow  him”  as  he  “leadeth  them  out”  to  find 
their  food  in  the  green  pastures  and  beside 
the  still  waters.  “A  stranger  they  will  cer 
tainly  not  follow,”  however  loudly  he  may 
call,  “because  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.”  There  is  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
love  relation  between  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  in  this  recognizing  of  the  voice  that 
calls  them  by  name.  It  shows  nothing  less 
than  that  affinity  of  soul  which  love  estab¬ 
lishes  between  two  of  widely  different  charac¬ 
teristics.  As  when  a  note  is  sung  in  a  room 
where  there  is  a  musical  instrument,  the  one 
corresponding  string  of  that  instrument  vi¬ 
brates  in  response,  so  the  heart  which  love 
has  entered  leaps  up  in  response  to  the  voice 
of  the  one  beloved.  This  affinity  of  love,  too, 
makes  it  possible  not  only  for  His  sheep  to 
hear  His  voice,  but  for  Him  to  “call  His  own 
by  name.”  He,  and  He  alone,  knows  the  true 
name  of  each,  for  He  alone  has  the  key  which 
perfect  Ijve  gives  to  the  true  nature  of  each. 
As  philosophers  tell  us  that  no  two  atoms  of 
matter  actually  touch  one  another,  so  is  each 
human  soul  isolated  from  all  other  souls  of 
men.  Not  one  of  us  can  entirely  reveal  him 
self  to  even  the  dearest  friend,  not  one  of  us 
can  enter  into  the  deepest  meaning  of  any 
self  revelation  of  another,  not  one  of  us  is  able 
to  call  even  our  best  beloved  by  his  true  name. 
But  the  absolute  love  of  Jesus  comes  close 
about  each  one  of  us,  enfolds  us,  pervades  us, 
coming  into  touch  with  that  which  is  essential 
in  us,  and  so,  whatever  He  calls  us,  that  is 
indeed  our  name  (compare  Gen.  ii.  19).  This 
is  the  promise  of  the  white  stone,  and  upon 
the  stone  a  new  name  written  (Rev.  ii. 
IT),  the  true  name  of  the  character  renewed 
by  communion  with  the  divine  love,  the  name 
which  no  one  knoweth  but  him  that  receives 
it.  Blessed  secret,  forever  kept  sacred  between 
the  soul  and  its  Lord  ! 

The  word  here  translated  “parable”  in  verse 
6  is  not  the  word  so  translated  in  the  Synop¬ 
tics.  This  is  a  word  which  means  literally 
a  path  Imide  the  road,  and  therefore  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  along  beside,  a  similitude. 
Therefore,  “allegory”  (though  that  is  still  an¬ 
other  word  in  the  Greek)  is  a  better  transla¬ 
tion,  since  in  an  allegory,  as  here,  the  mean¬ 
ing  must  be  brought  out  side  by  side  with 
the  metaphor,  while  a  parable  is  complete 
and  intelligible  apart  from  its  interpretation. 
The  Pharisees,  indeed,  did  not  understand, 
though  He  spoke  these  words  “unto  them,” 
and  though  He  spoke  words  to  which  all  the 
history  of  their  nation  should  have  been  a 
clue  (Psa.  xxiii ;  Isa.  xl.  2;  Jer.  xxxi  10; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23).  Essentially  at  variance  with 
Him,  His  voice  woke  no  responsive  echo  in 
their  hearts.  Therefore  He  put  the  truth  in  a 
new  form  (vs.  7),  clearly  setting  Himself  forth 
as  the  One  of  whom  He  had  been  speaking. 
It  seems  to  some  a  little  puzzling,  that  where¬ 
as  up  to  this  time  He  has  presented  Himself 
as  a  Shepherd,  and  will  do  so  again  (vss.  11-16), 
He  now  presents  Himself  as  the  Door.  But 
under  the  higher  unity,  love,  there  is  no  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  use  of  two  metaphors.  For  love 
includes  and  is  all  that  one  can  be  to  another; 
the  perfect  love  of  Christ  is  the  door  by  which 
shelter  and  security  are  reached,  the  fostering 
tenderness  through  which  all  grateful  pro¬ 
vision  for  human  need  is  found,  the  perfect 
self  sacrifice  by  which  all  danger  is  averted, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  Him  who 
loves. 


Jesus  does  not  say,  in  verse  8,  that  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  who  had  preceded 
Him  were  thieves  and  robbers,  but  that  all 
who  came  before  Him  claiming  to  be  the 
Door,  or  the  Shepherd,  were  such.  Prophets 
prophesied  of  Him,  pointing  to  Him,  not  to 
themselves,  as  the  way  of  life  and  safety. 
But  the  Pharisees  had  set  up  themselves,  with 
their  minute  regulations,  their  mechanical, 
loveless  interpretations  of  the  law  as  precisely 
this :  outside  of  their  way  was  no  salvation, 
by  them  alone  must  men  hope  to  enter  into 
life.  Their  spirit  was  as  far  as  possible  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Spirit  which  is  Love ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  self-sacrifice,  but  only  of 
self-seeking;  their  mind  was  not  that  of  the 
infinite  Love,  but  of  the  thief  and  the  robber. 
They  had  been  called  to  be  shepherds  who 
should  lead  the  flock  to  the  door  of  the  fold, 
but  refusing  that  vocation,  and  arrogating  to 
themselves  an  office  which  they  could  by  no 
possibility  fill,  they  not  only  stopped  short 
themselves  of  entering  in,  but  they  shut  the 
door  of  life  against  those  who  would  enter 
(Matt,  xxiii.  13).  But  those  who  were  looking 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel  (Luke  ii.  25) 
heard  no  summons  in  their  voice,  nor  were 
led  astray  by  them. 

The  fold  of  which  Christ  is  the  Door  (vs.  9) 
is  not  a  prison,  like  the  rigid  legalism  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  a  protection,  like  the  holy  law 
of  God ;  it  keeps  out,  not  keeps  in.  Those 
who  know  the  way  through  the  door  of  love 
are  saved  and  may  go  in  and  out,  finding  all 
that  they  desire  for  growth  and  happiness.  It 
is  only  when  danger  threatens  that  the  Door 
is  shut,  and  the  infinite  Love  enfolds  them  in 
perfect  safety.  Verse  10  shows  the  difference 
between  love  and  selfishness,  the  mutual  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  two.  So  far  as  self-seeking 
prevails,  love  is  absolutely  shut  out.  The 
thief,  the  self-lover,  comes  only  “that  he  may 
steal  and  kill  and  destroy,”  securing  his  own 
advantage  at  whatever  cost  to  others.  But 
love  gives  itself  freely,  spontaneously,  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  so  giving,  gives  life,  and  gives  it 
“more  abundantly,”  for  life  and  love  are  one. 
Only  in  proportion  to  the  love  that  is  in  us 
is  our  life  benefictnt,  potent,  real.  He  that 
lives  to  himself  is  dead  while  he  lives. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  change  of  figure  in 
verse  11.  Contemplating  that  love  which, 
existing  all  for  the  beloved,  nowise  for  itself, 
finds  in  the  Door  its  beautiful  representation, 
this  thought  rises  by  a  natural  law  to  a  view 
of  the  highest  possible  expression  of  love,  the 
entire  self-sacrifice,  the  laying  down  of  life. 
This  is  so  beautifully  represented  by  the  Good 
Shepherd  that  the  metaphor  has  passed  into 
all  art  and  literature  as  the  perfect  epitome 
and  expression  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
Glad  Tidings  of  Love.  We  have  no  word  by 
which  to  render  the  Greek  word  which  per¬ 
fectly  describes  the  ideal  shepherd ;  it  sums 
up  in  one  thought  all  that  the  mind  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  noble,  dignified  beauty,  of  perfect 
fitness,  of  moral  completeness ;  it  sums  up,  in 
short,  all  the  qualities  that  meet  in  the  true 
Lover,  the  One  who  alone  is  capable  of  entire 
self  renunciation.  Only  One  in  whom  all  full¬ 
ness  dwells  could  have  “emptied  Himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant”  (Phil.  ii.  7, 
Revised  Version),  ready  both  to  live  for  and 
“to  give  Hie  life  for  the  sheep.” 

Those  to  whom  Jesus  spoke  knew  very  well 
the  difference  between  a  hired  menial  and  a 
shepherd  (vss.  12,  13),  the  former  timid  be¬ 
cause  unloving,  fleeing  at  the  first  sight  of 
danger,  and  leaving  the  flock,  some  to  be 
seized,  the  rest  scattered.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  such  a  one  to  flee,  because  bis  is  the 
service,  not  of  love,  but  of  self-interest. 

“As  for  Me  ”  Be  repeats  (the  pronoun  I  is 
emphatic,  vs.  14),  holding  up  His  own  charac¬ 
ter  before  the  mirror  of  their  consciences. 
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“I  am  tfae  Good  Shepherd.”  This  is  the  won¬ 
drous  nature  of  the  fellowship  between  Him¬ 
self  and  the  sheep,  ”1  know  Mine  own,  and 
Mine  own  know  Me,  even  as  the  Father  know- 
eth  Me  and  I  know  the  Father.”  And  with 
this  wondrous  self  revelation,  this  wondrous 
picture  of  the  love  wherewith  He  loves  His 
own,  which  in  the  simplicity  of  its  fullness 
needs  no  word  of  elucidation,  the  rest  follows, 
even  to  our  dull  intelligences,  as  a  matter  of 
course:  “I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep.” 
Hereby  know  we  Love,  because  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us  (1  John  iii.  16). 

How  deep  was  the  emotion  with  which  our 
Lord,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  pronounced  these 
marvellous  words,  we  see  from  that  poetic 
form  into  which  in  times  of  deepest  emotion 
His  words  were  wont  to  fall,  repeating  them¬ 
selves  like  a  refrain.  Four  times  He  speaks  of 
this  supreme  proof  of  His  deathless  love  (ves. 
11,  lo,  17,  18),  each  time  with  a  higher  mean¬ 
ing,  a  more  triumphant  signiflcance  (compare 
iii  .  15,  16,  iv.  23,  24,  iv.  39,  40,  44,  52). 

And  now,  having  ascended  into  the  heaven- 
lies,  His  heart  of  love  surveys  a  great  world, 
longing  and  sighing  for  that  supreme  mani¬ 
festation  of  love,  and  He  rejoices  in  the 
thought  of  the  large  union  of  human  souls  in 
Him,  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  that  mani 
festation.  “And  then  I  have  other  sheep, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
lead,  and  they  shall  become  one  dock,  one 
shepherd  (vs  16),  Perhaps  no  one  verse  in 
our  Bible  has  lost  so  much  by  faulty  transla¬ 
tion,  or  has  given  so  mistaken  a  bias  to  the 
notions  of  Christ’s  people  as  this.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  views  of  the  Church  which  this  text  has 
been  made  to  teach ;  what  Jesus  taught  is 
our  concern,  and  that  is  simply  this:  He 
knew  that  all  abroad  in  the  wide  world  there 
were  many  of  His  own  not  gathered  into  the 
fold  but  scattered  here  and  there  (xi.  52), 
yet  none  the  less  known  by  Him  and  ready  to 
hear  His  voice.  Not  for  that  nation  only  was 
the  sacrifice  of  His  life  to  be  made,  but  that 
He  might  “draw  all  men  unto  Him”  (xii.  32). 
All  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world  His  boundless  love  would  “search  for 
His  sheep  and  seek  them  out,”  and  they, 
gladly  coming  at  His  call,  would  be  led  by 
Him,  not  into  the  one  fold,  but  to  be  mem 
bers  of  the  one  flock,  the  great  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number,  who  are  to  be 
joined  in  that  blessed  unity  of  love  and  fel¬ 
lowship,  of  which  the  unity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  is  an  essential  element.  “That  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one.  I  in  them 
and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  perfected 
into  one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou 
didst  send  Me,  and  lovedst  them  even  as  Thou 
lovedst  Me”  (xvii.  23).  And  so  this  highest 
self  revelation  of  Jesus  leads  us  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  Father,  for  God  is  Love. 

Perhaps  a  day  or  two  after  these  events 
Jesus  was  walking  in  one  of  the  porticoes 
of  the  temple,  when,  for  the  last  time, 
some  of  the  hierarchy  came  and  vehe¬ 
mently  urged  Him  to  declare  Himself  openly 
as  the  Messiah— perhaps  even  yet  ready  to 
own  Him  if  He  would  place  Himself  at  the 
head  of  a  national  movement.  But  here  and 
always  He  would  base  His  Messianic  claim 
only  on  His  filial  relation  to  God.  His  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  passage  in  Psalm  Ixxxii.  of  His 
right  to  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God  is  not  a 
Rabbinical  refinement  but  a  deep  spiritual 
teaching.  Every  one  who  has  in  any  degree 
received  the  Word  of  God  and  authority  from 
Him  does  so  far  partake  of  the  divine  nature. 
How  much  more  He  who  is  in  the  fullest 
measure  the  utterance  of  the  divine  mind  and 
will !  The  works  which  He  bad  done  were 
proof  enough  that  He  was  the  Word  of  God. 

They  would  not  accept  Him  in  this  cbarac 


ter,  and  decided  to  arrest  Him.  But  His  time 
had  not  yet  come.  He  returned  to  Perea,  to 
the  sacred  scene  of  His  own  call  and  anoint¬ 
ing,  and  there  taught  a  prepared  people  who 
saw  in  Him  the  realization  of  all  that  John 
had  led  them  to  look  for. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Ark  Brocoht  to  Jerusalem. 

2  Samuel  vi.  1-12. 

Golden  Text.— O  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trustetb  in  Thee.— 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  12. 

Several  years  had  passed  and  David  had  so 
far  subdued  the  Philistines  that  he  could 
bring  the  Ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem— the  true 
capital  of  God’s  people.  It  was  probably  sev¬ 
enty  years  since  that  terrible  day  when  the 
Ark  had  been  carried  into  battle  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Pbiilstines.  The  thirty  thou 
sand  chosen  men  whom  David  led  to  (not 
from)  Baale  Judah  (Kirjatb-Jearim)  were 
meant  as  a  guard  of  honor,  not  as  indicating 
fear  of  the  Philistines.  The  last  clause  of 
verse  2  of  our  lesson  is  obscure,  but  it  proba¬ 
bly  means  that  the  Ark  was  the  token  of 
God’s  presence  and  glory:  “Over  which  is 
called  the  name— the  name  of  Jehovah 
Sabaoth,  who  throneth  upon  the  cherubim” 
—the  golden  cherubim  upon  the  lid  of  the 
Ark. 

All  the  ceremonies  of  the  removal  of  the 
Ark  were  meant  to  teach  reverence— a  lesson 
that  these  rude  warriors  needed  to  learn.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  music  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  procession  (vs.  5),  and  it  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  service  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  This 
is  why  the  punishment  of  Uzzah  was  so 
severe  (vs.  7)  when  be  laid  his  band  on  the 
Ark  to  steady  it.  Two  whole  generations  had 
grown  up  while  the  Ark  was  in  biding  in  the 
house  of  Abinadab;  it  was  hardly  possible 
(not  having  copies  of  their  sacred  books  to 
read,  as  we  have)  that  they  should  appreciate 
how  great  was  the  reverence  due  to  that  which 
typified  God’s  presence  except  by  receiving 
some  signal  token  of  God’s  displeasure  at 
irreverence. 

The  word  “displeased”  in  verse  8  means  a 
mingling  of  disappointment,  grief,  and  indig 
nation,  and  includes  the  “fear”  of  which  the 
next  verse  speaks.  “The  Judgment  of  Uzzah” 
the  place  was  called  as  long  as  Israel  was  a 
people.  Not  to  be  afraid  of  God.  but  to  be 
reverent  toward  Him,  was  the  lesson.  It 
needed  only  three  months  of  the  Ark’s  resting 
in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  of  Gath  to  con 
vince  David  of  this,  for  that  house  was  greatly 
blessed.  So,  then,  with  a  better  recognition 
of  the  relation  of  God’s  worshippers  to  His 
ordinances  and  typical  presence,  David  brought 
the  Ark  of  God  with  gladness  to  Jerusalem. 


The  Necrology,  1895  96,  of  Andover  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Car¬ 
penter,  shows  an  unusual  number  of  deaths — 
fifty- six— and  yet  a  roll  very  remarkable  for 
longevity,  the  average  age  being  seventy-four 
years  and  four  days.  It  is  remarkable  also 
for  the  large'number  of  names  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  and  illustrious  service.  Four  were  col 
lege  Presidents,  Drs.  Edward  Beecher,  Kit- 
chel,  Magoun,  and  De  Forest.  Three  spent  a 
long  life  in  a  single  service,  Prof  Talcott  in 
Bangor  Seminary ;  Dr.  John  Harding  in  a 
forty  years’  pastorate  in  Longmeadow,  and 
Dr.  Blodgett,  a  full  half  cenutry  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Mas".  ;  two.  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Alden, 
were  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board ;  Mr.  Charles  Ware  Park  was 
a  devoted  missionary;  Mr.  Samuel  Fran¬ 
cis  Smith  was  the  celebrated  writer  of  our 
national  hymn,  America,  and  of  many  other 
well  known  hymns,  and  Drs.  Wheeler,  Whitle 
sey,  Safford,  Hubbard,  and  many  others,  will 
long  be  honored  for  their  work  in  the  pulpit. 
At  the  head  of  the  roll  of  survivors  stands 
the  venerable  Prof.  Park,  and  next  to  him 
Or.  Elias  Riggs,  still  in  active  service  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  at  the  age  of  85.  Prof.  W.  S. 
Tyler  graduated  four  years  later,  and  is  now 
Professor  Emeritus  after  nearly  sixty  years  of 
teaching  in  Amherst  College. 
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JuIt  13.  Read  to  remember.  Proverbs  3: 1-6. 

14.  Read  understandinsly.  Nebemlah  8:1-8. 

15.  Read  zealously.  Acts  8 : 26-39. 

16.  Bum  tbe  bad  b^ks.  Acts  19 : 13  20. 

17.  rbooee  wise  books.  Ecclesiastes  12 : 8-14. 

18.  The  Book  of  books.  2  Timothy  3:  10  17. 

19.  Topic- Books  and  readioK:  now  to  net  kom 

thertfrom.  Proverbs  3 :13i-23;  1  Timothy  4:18. 

Tbe  passage  before  us  in  Proverbs  is  upon 
the  value  of  wisdom,  and  contains  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  get  it  by  all  means  and  any 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  advice  of  a  father  to  bis 
son  drawn  from  bis  own  experience  in  life. 
This  baa  little  connection  with  the  topic  ex¬ 
cept  as  wisdom  may  be  gained  from  reading. 

Wisdom  brings  happiness,  real,  true,  and 
abiding ;  not  pleasure,  of  which  one  eoou 
wearies,  but  a  happiness  whose  source  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  which  springs  from  right  being, 
holiness  of  heart  and  life — holy  happiness 
which  produces  blessedness.  It  gives  satis¬ 
faction  and  contentment.  It  also  affords  un¬ 
derstanding,  a  knowledge  of  things  in  their 
relations.  And  life  is  made  up  of  relations. 
Wisdom  shows  their  order  and  guides  in  their 
performance.  It  presents  the  reason  of  things, 
and  so  chooses  and  acts  wisely. 

This  is  better  than  tbe  merchandise  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  greater  gain.  Wisdom  is 
wtihin  and  a  pait  of  one’s  self,  and  enters 
into  life  and  character  and  experience,  and 
besides,  is  a  fixed  and  increasing  capital  which 
cannot  be  taken  away.  While  gold  and  silver 
must  be  gained  by  equally  hard  labor,  they 
may  be  lost  in  a  moment,  and  while  one  is 
seeking  them  he  is  apt  to  be  neglecting  wis¬ 
dom.  One  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 
Thus  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  any  of 
the  desires  of  life,  since  she  exceeds  them  in 
quantity  and  quality  and  endurance. 

And  besides  this,  wisdom  adds  length  to 
life,  and  her  possession  is  the  beet  way  to 
riches,  and  she  adds  honor  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  attained.  And  her  ways  are  pleas¬ 
anter  than  other  ways ;  and  one  has  real  hap¬ 
piness  in  them,  and  is  at  peace  with  himself 
while  walking  in  them.  Such  peace  and 
quietness  and  content  and  satisfaction  within 
one’s  consciousness  are  tbe  really  blessed 
things  of  life,  and  alone  worth  living  for. 

And  these  things  develop  and  grow,  becom¬ 
ing  a  tree  of  life.  One  has  resources  within 
himself.  Life  ii  from  within,  and  he  is  not 
dependent  on  outward  circumstances  for  his 
happiness.  Such  wisdom  the  Lord  had  in 
founding  tbe  earth  and  in  establishing  and 
ruling  it.  He  is  eternally  self -existent  and 
self  contained,  and  dependent  on  no  other, 
and  can  give  of  His  fullness  to  all,  and  thus 
tbe  more  He  gives  the  more  He  has  and 
enjoys.  This  wisdom,  therefore,  must  be 
found  in  one’s  relation  to  God. 

It  is  tbe  relation  of  reverence  and  dependence 
and  responsibility  and  accountability,  yet 
moved  by  faith  and  love  and  joyful  service. 
Filial  affection  controls  all  the  rest  and 
gives  the  feeling  of  union  with  God.  Paul 
expresses  it  when  he  writes.  All  things  are 
yours,  for  ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ’s  is 
God’s. 

To  translate  this  into  tbe  language  of  the 
new  dispensation,  wisdom  is  found  only  in  right 
relation  to  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
One  cannot  be  wise  whose  sins  are  not  for¬ 
given,  who  is  living  in  sin,  who  is  unrecon¬ 
ciled  to  God,  who  is  not  living  a  life  of  faith, 
who  is  not  engaged  in  God’s  service.  In  a 
word,  wisdom  is  found  in  love  to  God,  which 
alone  produces  love  to  man  as  God’s  creature. 

Being  so  precious  above  all  else,  wisdom  is 
to  be  obtained  at  any  price,  even  at  tbe  cost 
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of  all  else.  She  is  to  be  found  by  seeking  and 
searching  as  for  hid  treasure,  no  pains  being 
too  great,  and  is  to  be  gathered  at  any  co«t  of 
labor  and  perseverence  and  discipline  as  the 
highest  and  best  knowledge.  And  once  gatb 
ered,  she  is  to  be  kept  more  carefully  than 
precious  jewels;  and  so  preserved  wisdom  will 
keep  one  in  ways  of  life  and  peace. 

In  our  day,  as  in  no  other  period  of  the 
world's  history,  can  knowledge  and  under 
standing  and  experience  be  obtained  from 
books.  We  are  “heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time.”  If  reading  made  a 
full  man  in  Bacon’s  day,  much  more  does  it  in 
our  day. 

Paul  recognized  the  value  of  books  and 
reading  when  be  advised  Timothy  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  reading  during  bis  period  of  wait 
ing  for  his  return.  Reading  will  furnish  him 
mattter  for  exhortation  and  prepare  him  for 
the  work  of  teaching.  He  had  special  confi 
dence  in  Timothy,  because  he  had  known 
from  his  youth  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
able  to  make  one  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Bible  is.  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  Book 
of  books,  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  It  sets  forth 
the  standard  of  righteousness,  the  experience 
of  the  wisfst  and  holy  men  of  Ood,  the  pre 
cepts  for  wise  living,  the  character  and  will 
of  Ood,  the  life  and  words  and  claims  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  man’s  perfect  Ex 
emplar  and  Saviour  and  Intercessor.  It  is  the 
the  Word  of  life,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  uses 
to  convict  of  sin  and  work  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ.  By  it  He  instructs  and 
sanctifies  and  guides  and  comforts  the  saints. 
There  is  no  other  such  reading  and  instruc 
tion  The  Bible  is  the  one  book  which  may 
be  read  daily  and  never  exhausted.  In  some 
parte  every  chapter,  and  almost  every  verse, 
furnished  a  topic  for  a  volume.  It  is  the 
mother  of  books,  and  has  been  written  about 
more  than  any  other.  Walter  Scott  was  right 
when  he  said  to  Lockhart,  who  asked  what 
book  be  referred  to  when  be  asked  him  to 
bring  him  the  Book,  “There  is  but  one  Book.” 
The  wonderful  writer  of  books,  the  Wizard  of 
the  Pen,  could^be  satsified  with  no  other  book 
on  his  dying  bed. 

More  than  any  other  book,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  read,  pondered  over,  meditated  on,  in 
wardly  digested,  and  prayed  over.  The  En 
deavorer  who  reads  bis  Bible  daily  will  have 
something  to  think  of  and  profit  by  daily. 
Seed  thoughts  of  divine  truth  will  be  im¬ 
planted  in  his  mind  and  heart. 

In  the  broad  field  of  books  there  is  no  end 
of  making  and  reading,  and  the  choice  is  wide. 
To  have  formed  a  habit  of  reading  is  a  great 
gain.  This  will  occupy  the  spare  moments 
and  keep  from  many  a  temptation,  besides 
storing  the  mind  with  knowledge  But  there 
are  books  and  books,  and  not  every  book  is 
worth  reading,  and  some  are  deadly  in  their 
influence. 

Tha  evil  that  comes  from  pernicious  and 
vile  literature  is  greater  than  is  generally  re 
falized.  Blood  curdling  stories,  books  that 
exalt  robbery  and  piracy  and  evil  deeds  of 
daring,  are  largely  circul  .ted  among  the 
young  where  it  would  not  be  suspected,  and 
particularly  in  our  public  schools,  and  their 
fruit  is  seen  in  corruption  of  youth  even  in 
the  best  families.  The  antidote  to  this  is 
the  circulation  of  good  books  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  better  taste  for  reading.  Pastors 
and  teachers  and  parents  should  look  carefully 
after  the  reading  of  the  young.  When  such 
books  as  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  can  be  had 
for  five  cents,  there  is  no  excuse  for  reading 
poor  books. 

The  writer  has  for  years  lent  books  to  the 
young,  and  such  books  as  they  would  love  to 
read,  adapting  the  books  to  the  reader  so  as 
to  promote  culture.  What  to  one  of  a  better 
habit  may  be  a  silly  book,  may  be  to  another 
just  what  he  needs,  because  adapted  to 
his  present  intelligence.  When  the  book 
is  selected  one  should  rerd  intelligently, 
thoughtfully,  appropriatingly,  digesting  its 
truth  and  making  it  his  own.  Thus  the  read¬ 
ing  will  enter  into  and  increase  one’s  life. 


(Ebilbren’s  Bepavtincnt. 

JULY. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Oresnleaf. 

July  comes  ia  with  smiliitK  face. 

At  dainty  June's  outgoini;. 

And  in  a  trice  fills  every  place 
With  life  and  joy  o’er-flowing. 

Wiih  hasty  stride  the  corn  comes  up 
To  welcome  her  sweet  coming, 

The  b*e  for.-aking  nectar's  cup, 

Salutes  her,  gaily  humming. 

T1  e  flow’rets  rise  in  shady  nook. 

Their  halm  to  her  out-flinging, 

A’one  the  noisy  liit  .e  brook 
iJoth  cease  her  merry  singing. 

It  dwindles  in  her  warm  embrace, 

And  murmurs  like  a  rel)el. 

Then  for  the  river  runs  apace 
O’er  friendly  moss  and  pebble. 

For  freedom  now  a  new  delight 
Comes  in  the  soul  up  springing. 

And  thoughts  of  strugghs  for  the  right 
Are  in  remembrance  clinging. 

The  cannon's  tongue  doth  loudly  tell 
The  love  so  brightly  burning. 

And  grateful  mem’ries  cheiished  well 
Come  with  July  returning. 

Then  hail  July,  thou  month  of  peace. 

The  birth  month  of  our  nation. 

Let  patx’iot's  praises  never  cease. 

O'er  thy  glad  lieclaration. 

DELSIE'S  PROJECT. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Deleie  Patsone’e  trunk  Btood  open  on  the 
floor  of  her  room.  Her  mother  was  putting 
some  garments  from  the  bureau  drawer  into 
it  Delsie  had  just  brought  some  boxes  of 
needlework  and  crotcheting  materials  to  fill 
up  her  time  on  rainy  days  at  the  seaside. 

Her  mother  had  begun  to  fold  a  pretty  new 
pink  lawn  dress,  when  all  at  once  she  ex¬ 
claimed :  “I  had  entirely  forgotten  about  that 
ribbon,  Delsie.  I  was  going  to  get  another 
yard  to  make  an  extra  low  for  the  collar.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  all  gone  now.” 

“I  will  go  down  to  the  store  this  very  min¬ 
ute  and  see  if  there  is  any  of  it  left,”  spoke 
Delsie.  “If  there  isn’t,  perhaps  I  can  match 
it  at  some  of  the  other  stores.  I  cannot  get 
along  without  that  extra  bow  on  the  collar  ” 

It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  early  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  when  the  sun  beats  down  with  such 
fiery  power  on  the  brick  sidewalks.  Delsie 
felt  the  heat  very  much,  and  kept  thinking 
how  happy  she  was  that  she  was  going  to  the 
seashore  the  next  day.  School  had  just 
closed,  and  Delsie  had  been  a  very  close  stu 
dent  during  the  school  year.  She  felt  that 
she  had  earned  a  fine  outing  by  the  sea  during 
vacation. 

There  was  a  young  girl  about  her  own  age 
at  the  ribbon  counter,  who  took  down  several 
boxes  of  ribbons  for  inspection,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  the  piece  required. 

“Oh,  dear,  I  do  wish  you  could  match  it,” 
said  Delsie,  in  a  disappointed  tone  of  voice. 
“It  is  so' hot  that  I  don’t  want  to  walk  any 
farther  to-day,  and  I  am  going  to  the  seashore 
to  morrow.” 

“I  will  send  up  to  the  work-room,”  the 
young  girl  said.  “It  is  possible  there  may 
be  some  there  like  this  piece.” 

A  cash-girl  was  called  and  despatched  on 
the  errand. 

“I  suppose  it  will  just  be  my  luck  not  to 
find  it,”  Delsie  said,  as  she  sat  on  the  stool 
and  leaned  her  arm  on  the  counter.  “Things 
always  do  seem  to  go  by  contraries  in  this 
world.” 

The  young  girl  behind  the  counter  looked  up 
incredulously  at  her  customer’s  bright  face, 
and  her  thought  was,  “She  doesn’t  look  as  if 
things  went  contrary  for  her  very  often.  ” 

The  cash  girl  did  not  reappear  as  soon  as 


Delsie  thought  she  might,  and  she  grew  im- 
patiint.  “Do,  please,  send  up  and  see  what 
has  become  of  that  girl.  She  is  staying  long 
enough  to  make  the  ribbon.  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry.” 

Another  cash-girl  was  despatched  in  quest 
of  the  ribbon. 

“Dcn’t  you  get  very  tired  and  heated  stand¬ 
ing  here  all  day?”  Delsie  asked. 

“I  didn’t  used  to  mind  it,  but  I  do  feel 
somewhat  tired  now.  I  have  been  very  ill 
for  three  weeks,  and  this  is  my  first  day  in  the 
store.” 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Delsie  noticed  how 
thin  and  pale  the  girl  was. 

“I  am  BO  sorry,”  she  said,  with  a  show  of 
real  interest,  for  Delsie  was  very  kind  hearted 
when  the  sad  side  of  anything  was  brought  to 
her  notice.  “I  should  not  think  you  would 
come  back  to  the  store  so  soon.  You  ought 
to  go  out  of  town  and  get  stronger  first.” 

“I  have  lost  too  much  time  already,”  the 
young  girl  replied,  in  a  sad  tone  of  voice. 
“Being  away  from  my  place  behind  this  coun¬ 
ter  means  losing  my  chance  of  earning  my 
wage  money.  ” 

Just  then  both  cash-girls  returned,  and  the 
first  one  who  had  been  sent  produced  the 
ribben  needed  ;  it  was  the  exact  color  of  the 
sam)>le,  but  a  trifle  wider.  Delsie  said  that 
would  make  no  difference,  and  thanked  the 
salesgirl  for  taking  so  much  pains  to  get  the 
ribbon  for  her,  only  a  yard  anyway.  She 
had  taken  the  trouble  for  the  consideration  of 
accommodating  her  customer. 

“Luck  went  your  way  this  time,”  she  said, 
with  a  sad  smile,  as  she  replaced  some  bolts 
of  ribbon. 

Delsie  got  her  change  and  went  her  home¬ 
ward  way.  But  as  she  crossed  over  to  the 
shady  side  of  the  street,  she  thought,  “How 
unjust  and  ungrateful  I  am  to  say  that  things 
in  this  world  go  by  contraries  when  I  have 
such  a  good  time.  I  have  all  the  things  I 
need,  and  don’t  have  to  go  into  stores  to  earn 
my  wage  money.  Taken  all  in  all,  things  are 
usually  likely  to  go  my  way.  It  is  that  poor 
girl,  no  doubt,  who  finds  life  full  of  con¬ 
traries  ” 

Delsie  did  wish  that  everybody  was  going  to 
the  seashore  to  have  a  good  time,  just  as  she 
was,  and  especially  that  thin,  pale  faced  girl 
at  the  ribbon  counter;  she  really  needed  the 
outing  much  more  than  Delsie  did. 

When  Delsie  got  home  she  handed  her 
mother  the  little  roll  of  ribbon,  and  her 
mother  said,  “Well,  I  do  dedare  you  were 
fortunate  to  get  this.  I  really  thought  that 
you  would  have  quite  a  hard  time  finding  it.” 

“Mother,”  said  Delsie,  “I  realize  to-day,  as 
I  never  did  before,  that  I  am  a  very  fortu¬ 
nate  girl,  and  I  have  a  project.” 

Delsie  was  quite  apt  to  announce  that  she 
had  a  project.  It  was  a  favorite  word  with 
her.  Then  she  told  her  mother  about  the 
girl  at  the  ribbon  counter.  And  this  was 
Delsie’s  project : 

“Mother,  you  know  I  have  twenty-five 
dollars  that  I  have  been  saving  up  to  use  for 
extras  while  I  am  at  the  seashore  with  Aunt 
Jennie.  Now  I  don’t  need  extras  when  I 
have  such  an  abundance  of  necessary  things. 
I  want  to  use  that  money  to  send  that  girl  at 
the  ribbon  counter  to  the  seashore  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  outing.  Mrs.  Goodwin  is  just  as 
good  as  she  can  be ;  she  lives  only  a  little 
way  from  Aunt  Jennie’s.  Aunt  Jennie  gets 
her  butter  and  eggs  and  cream  of  her.  I 
know  she  would  take  this  poor  girl  as  a 
boarder,  and  not  ask  very  much  pay.  I  don’t 
want  her  to  lose  her  place,  though.  I  wonder 
if  she  can  get  some  one  to  supply  it  for  a 
fortnight?” 

I  Mrs.  Parsons  did  not  make  an  immediate 
1  reply,  and  Delsie  said:  “Don’t  you  approve  of 
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tny  trying  to  do  some  good  in  this  way, 
mammal  You  don’t  seem  to  fall  in  with  my 
project.” 

“I  was  considering,”  answered  Mrs.  Par- 
eons.  “It  is  a  very  sweet  thought  in  you,  but 
we  have  to  consider  projects  on  all  sides  be¬ 
fore  we  begin  to  carry  them  out.  We  do  not 
want  to  fail  of  taking  the  best  and  wisest 
course  to  make  them  prove  successful.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  firm, 
and  I  will  go  down  to  the  store  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  him  and  see  if  the  outing 
can  be  arranged  satisfactorily.” 

“You  are  always  so  prudent  and  reliable, 
dear  mamma.  If  you  take  up  my  project  with 
me  it  will  surely  be  a  success.” 

Delsie  danced  about  the  room  apparently 
much  more  inteiested  in  the  ribbon-girl’s 
outing  than  in  the  bow  for  the  collar  of  her 
new  pink  lawn. 

Mrs.  Parsons  found  that  the  young  girl  was 
a  most  faithful  worker,  the  daughter  of  a 
poor,  widowed  mother,  who  had  a  hard  time 
to  get  along,  and  that  her  wage  money  helped 
largely  to  keep  the  family  from  actual  want. 

There  was  a  friend  who  had  been  employed 
at  a  ribbon  counter,  who  was  out  of  work, 
who  gladly  took  Delsie’s  friend’s  place  for  the 
fortnight  she  was  to  be  absent. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  made  her  stay  so  pleasant 
that  the  dear  girl  said,  when  she  returned 
home,  that  she  almost  felt  that  she  had  been 
in  heaven  for  a  fortnight’s  stay. 

Delsie  had  to  go  without  the  kind  of  extras 
ehe  had  planned,  but  her  heart  was  filled  with 
extras  in  the  way  of  happiness  and  satisfac 
tion  because  she  had  been  able  to  do  a  kind 
act  for  the  poor  ribbon  girl,  and  this  was  of 
far  greater  value. 


TBE  CZAK  AND  KITTY. 

The  day  before  Alexander  III.  of  Russia  was 
born,  says  “The  Youth’s  Instructor,”  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nurse  entered  the  service  of  the  Russian 
royal  family.  I  forget  her  full  name,  but  in 
the  palace  she  was  known  as  ‘'Kitty.”  A 
God-fearing  woman,  she  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  children  under  her  care,  and 
they  returned  that  care  with  unbounded  love 
and  respect.  In  ber  old  age  the  Czar  gave 
her  apartments  in  the  Winter  Palace,  for  since 
the  death  of  Alexander  II.  it  is  no  longer 
used  as  an  imperial  residence,  though  it  still 
serves  for  some  of  the  State  occasions.  Here 
rooms,  a  carriage,  servants,  and  everything 
that  thought  could  desire,  made  the  old 
nurse’s  declining  days  easy.  Her  room  was 
crowded  with  birthday  and  other  presents 
from  every  member  of  the  family  she  had  so 
faithfully  served,  and  in  these  surroundings, 
rather  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  time  came 
for  Kitty  to  die. 

Again  and  again  the  Emperor  would  come 
and  sit  by  ber  bedside  to  read  her  a  chapter 
out  of  the  English  Bible  that  she  bad  so  often 
read  from  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  child ; 
for  to  her  early  endeavors  he  owed  the 
strengthening  of  everything  that  was  good  in 
him,  and  he  repaid  ber  with  almost  the  aflec- 
tion  of  a  son  to  a  mother. 


“Papa,  is  Mrs.  Bigelow  very  poor!” 

“No,  Cedric,  Mrs.  Bigelow  is  well  off;  don’t 
you  know  what  a  nice  house  she  hast” 

“But  she  sleeps  in  the  hen  coop,  papa.” 
“Why,  Cedric  1” 

“She  said  ehe  did.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Don’t  you  remember  when  she  was  here  to 
dinner  night  before  last  she  excused  herself, 
and  said  she  must  go  home  early  because  she 
went  to  bed  with  the  chickens?”— Harper’s 
Round  Table. 


The  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey. 

BV  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TWO  KINDS  OP  HUNGER. 

“  Doll  overboard  1”  shouted  Rick,  and  splashed 
in  after  it.  Captain  Hamilton  put  his  helm 
hard  down,  and,  pulling  in  the  great  rope  he 
called  “the  sheet,”  brought  the  Lady  Grey 
around,  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  valiant 
swimmer  when,  seizing  the  luckless  Mary 
Jane  just  as  she  was  about  to  sink,  he  turned 
to  make  for  the  yacht.  In  another  moment, 
having  tossed  the  dripping  darling  to  Tom, 
Rick  bad  scrambled  on  board. 

“She’ll  be  paler  than  ever.  Louie,  I’m 
afraid,”  he  said,  laughing,  as  be  retreated  to 
the  cabin  to  change  his  clothes. 

“Oh,  Unal"  suddenly  exclaimed  Louie, 
stopping  short,  with  a  face  of  dismay,  in  the 
work  tf  disrobing  the  half-drowed  Mary  Jane, 
“Oh,  Una,  we  forgot!”  ., 

“Forgot  what?”  asked  Una,  who  was^hang 
ing  the  doll’s  clothes  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

“Don’t  you  know?  The  log!  You  were 
going  to  bring  it,  and  you  never  thought  a 
word  about  it.” 

“Is  that  all?”  cried  Tom,  springing  down 
from  bis  perch  somewhere  up  in  the  rigging. 
“Don’t  mind  that.  Louie.  There  are  plenty 
in  the  fo’cas’l,”  and  diving  through  the  low 
doorway,  he  reappeared  in  a  moment  with  a 
great  stick  of  wood  in  bis  arms.  “Here  it  is. 
Miss  Louie,”  he  said,  gravely,  “the  log  of 
the  Lady  Grey.” 

Rick,  who  was  coming  up  the  companion- 
way,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Don’t  mind  them  Louie,  ”  said  Una,  though 
she  could  not  help  laughing,  too.  “They  are 
only  in  fun.  The  real  log  of  the  Lady  Grey  is 
here  in  my  pocket-book,  or  will  be  when  I 
have  written  it.  It  means  the  record  of 
where  we  go  every  day  and  what  we  do.” 

Louie  looked  bewildered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  joined  merrily  in  the  laugh. 

“When  are  you  going  to  write  it,  Una?” 
the  little  girl  asked,  presently. 

“I  have  written  part  of  it  already,”  said 
Una.  “I  was  writing  while  you  were  in  the 
cabin  with  the  dollies.” 

“Read  it  to  us,"  said  Tom,  eagerly. 

“In  a  moment,  when  I’ve  written  just  a 
word  or  two  more,”  said  Una,  drawing  out 
her  filver  pencil,  and  writing  very  fast. 
“Well,”  she  said  in  a  few  moments,  “here  it 
is: 

“Set  out  from  port  of  Two  Rivers  at  5.30 
A.  M.  of  May  10th.  Ship’s  company  consist¬ 
ing  of,;one  skipper,  two  cabin-boys”— 

“Cabin-boys,  indeed!”  interrupted  Tom. 
“Sailors,  you’d  better  say.” 

“Two  cabin-boys,”  repeated  Una,  “one 
ship’s  clerk— that’s  me— two  lady  passengers, 
one  small  child,  and  two  supernumeraries.” 

“Who  are  the  super-somethings?"  asked 
Louie. 

“Mary  Jane  and  Victoria,  of  course,”  re¬ 
plied  Tom.  “Don’t  interrupt,  Louie.” 

“Got  safely  under  way,”  Una  went  on, 
“and  took  breakfast  in  good  order  and 
appetite.  Much  troubled  for  want  of  wind 
until  one  of  the  supernumeraries  created  a 
decided  breeze  by  tumbling  into  the  water.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Rick,  approvingly.  “Go 
on,  Una.” 

“That’s  all,”  said  Una,  “until  something 
more  happens.” 

Nothing  more  happened  that  day,  for  the 
wind  grew  light  again.  When  night  came, 
it  found  them  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  ready  to  cross  the  Sound  next  morning. 
The  Captain  had  brought  up  the  mattresses, 
and  spread  them  out  under  the  awning,  for 
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the  night  was  fine,  and  the  open  air  much 
pleasanter  than  the  cabin. 

“Now  tell  us  a  story,  mamma,”  said  Tom, 
when  the  children  were  snugly  tucked  into 
their  beds. 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  story,”  said  Una.  who  was 
sitting  up  with  the  grown  folk.  “I’ve  been 
thinking  of  a  real  pretty  one,  about  Beppy’s 
breakfast  ” 

“Who  was  Beppy?”  asked  Louie. 

“Oh,  he  was  a  little  fellow  who  came  into 
Sunday  school  one  day  when  I  was  in  Florida 
with  mamma,  a  funny  little  fellow,  all  rags 
and  tatters,  and  round  black  eyes.” 

“Is  it  a  true  story?”  asked  Tom. 

“Beppy  is  true.  I  made  up  some  of  it,” 
answered  Una. 

“Go  on,  anyway,”  said  Rick. 

And  Una  went  on  : 

“Beppy  lay  upon  a  log  on  the  bank  of  a 
creek.  He  was  fishing,  with  a  bent  pin  for  a 
fishhook.  The  creek  was  full  of  bonnets, 
and  Beppy  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of 
fish  hiding  away  under  them,  keeping  cool.” 

“  Hoh  I  fish  under  bonnets !”  exclaimed  Tom, 
sitting  up  and  staring  in  the  starlight.  ''That 
part  isn’t  true,  anyhow.” 

“I  don’t  mean  head-bonnets,”  said  Una, 
laughing.  “The  creeks  in  Florida  are  full  of 
immense  green  leaves,  and  the  people  call 
them  bonnets.  Frogs  sit  on  them  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  croak.” 

“Ohl”  said  Tom,  lying  down  again. 

“Beppy  didn’t  care  about  keeping  cool,” 
said  Una,  going  on  with  her  story.  “It  was 
so  nice  to  lie  on  the  log  and  bask  in  the  sun. 
His  eyes  gradually  began  to  close  ;  in  another 
moment  he  would  have  been  asleep,  when 
swish-sh  sh !  a  little  fish  leaped  out  of  the 
water  and  landed  right  upon  a  broad  bonnet 
leaf,  close  at  Beppy’s  side.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  fisb,  all  rainbow  colors  and  silvery 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  Beppy  was  going  to 
put  out  his  hand  and  take  it  up,  when  he 
heard  a  clear,  tiny  voice,  which  said : 

“  ‘What  are  you  doing,  little  boy?’ 

“  ‘ Fishing,’  answered  Beppy,  staring  al^ 
about  to  see  where  the  voice  came  from. 

“  ‘Oh,  I  wouldn’t  do  that,  if  I  were  you  1” 
said  the  voice,  and  then  Beppy  knew  that  it 
was  the  little  fish  that  spoke. 

"That  part  isn’t  true,  anyhow,”  remarked 
Rick. 

“I  said  I  thought  a  part  of  it,”  said  Una. 
“It’s  only  Beppy  that's  true.  So  I’ll  go  on 
now. 

“  ‘But  I’m  hungry,’  said  Beppy  to  the  little 
fish.  ‘I  hain’t  had  no  breakfuss. ’ 

“  ‘Ohl’  said  the  little  fish,  giving  a  great 
leap,  and  coming  down  upon  another  bonnet 
farther  off.  ‘  Well,  I’m  sorry  you’re  hungry, 
Beppy.  But  I  wouldn’t  eat  fish  if  I  were  you. 
It  isn’t  nice.  Why  don't  you  go  home  and 
ask  the  folks  to  give  you  something  to  eat?’ 

“  ‘There  aint  no  folks,’  answered  Beppy, 
‘only  Jack.  ’  ^ 

“  ‘"Who’s  Jack?’  asked  the  fish. 

“  ‘Jack  totes  wood,’  answered  the  little  boy. 
‘He’s  bigger’n  me,  and  awful  strong.  He 
gives  me  something  to  eat  when  he’s  got  any. 
Aint  got  none  to-day,  an’  he  didn’t  have  none 
yesterday,  ’n  I’m  awful  hungry,’  added  Beppy, 
his  voice  trembling  a  little,  and  then  he  added 
doubtfully,  ‘But  he’d  fry  the  fish  if  I  done 
cotch  one.” 

“All  that’s  true  anyhow,”  said  Una,  inter¬ 
rupting  herself.  “That’s  what  he  told  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  when  she  asked  him 
about  himself.” 

“Did  he?"  asked  Louie.  “And  didn’t  he  get 
any  breakfast?” 

“Listen  to  the  story,”  said  Una. 

Louie  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  attention,  and 
Una  went  on  with  her  story. 

“When  the  little  fish  heard  what  Beppy 
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hoped  to  have  for  breakfast,  he  gave  another 
great  leap,  and  said  quickly : 

“  ‘Well,  no  matter  about  that,  Beppy.  Just 
step  upon  that  bonnet,  and  I’ll  give  you  some 
breakfast.  ’ 

“Beppy  stepped  upon  the  bonnet,  and  the 
little  fish  took  the  stem  in  his  mouth  and 
swam  away.  As  he  drew  the  leaf  through 
the  water,  slowly,  slowly,  it  went  down  until, 
before  Beppy  knew  it,  the  water  was  over  his 
head.  It  was  not  cold,  and  strange  to  say, 
Beppy  could  see,  and  breathe,  too,  just  as 
well  as  ever  he  did  on  land.” 

“I  should  think  it  teas  ‘strange  to  say’,” 
interrupted  Tom.  “Jack  Stimson’s  the  beet 
diver  in  Two  Rivers,  and  he  can’t  see  and 
breathe  under  water  just  as  well  as  he  does 
on  land.” 

“Ob,  no  matter,  Tom,”  said  Louie.  “They 
do  in  stories,  often.  Let  Una  tell  the  rest.” 

“Well,”  said  Una,  “it  looked  just  like  a 
forest  under  water,  with  the  long  stems  of 
the  bonnets  and  pond  lilies.  The  little  fish 
drew  the  bonnet,  with  Beppy  upon  it,  to  a 
pretty  grotto  under  the  roots  of  a  great  cypress 
tree.  The  twisted  roots  formed  pillars  and 
arches  over  their  beads,  the  floor  was  spread 
with  pure  white  sand,  and  in  a  shady  corner 
there  was  a  couch  of  soft  green  pondweed  for 
the  little  fish  to  rest  upon. 

“A  number  of  little  tadpoles  and  silvery 
minnows  were  darting  about  the  entrance  of 
this  charming  abode.  They  came  at  once  to 
meet  Beppy  and  the  fish,  and  having  escorted 
them  to  a  place  of  rest,  scurried  away  to  bring 
the  breakfast.  Pond  lily  leaves,  laid  down 
wrong  side  up,  made  a  nice  red  tablecloth, 
and  on  it  were  spread  all  sorts  of  pretty  shells 
and  the  water  salad  and  yellow,  transparent 
jelly  that  float  about  in  the  river. 

‘Come,  Beppy,  take  your  breakfast,’  said 
the  little  fish,  helping  himself  to  a  twisted 
shell,  and  placing  one  before  the  little  boy. 

“  ’But  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,’  said  Beppy. 
■  “  ‘Why,  those  twisted  shells  are  periwinkles, 
and  these  fluted  ones  are  scallops,  and  all 
these  are  different  sorts  of  shell  fish.  They 
are  very  good,  indeed.  ’ 

“  ‘1  thought  you  said  it  wasn’t  nice  to  eat 
fish,’  said  Beppy. 

“  ‘Ah,  that’s  different,’  replied  the  fish, 
picking  out  a  periwinkle  with  his  fin,  and 
swallowing  it  whole.  ‘These  are  shell  fish, 
and  were  made  to  be  eaten.  ’ 

“  ‘Oh  I’  said  Beppy,  and  began  to  eat.  But 
soon  he  felt  his  head  grow  heavy,  his  eyes 
closed,  he  tumbled  forward. 

“Splash!  How  cold  it  was,  and  how  the 
water  choked  and  strangled  him  I  He  strug¬ 
gled  and  gasped,  when  a  hand  caught  him 
and  pulled  him  out  of  the  water.  He  opened 
his  eyes. 

i;  “  ‘Why,  Jack!’  said  Beppy. 

“  ‘What  you  done  do?’  scolded  Jack.  ‘Go 
sleep  on  de  log  and  tumble  in  de  creek,  bey? 
Lucky  I  come  to  fotcb  you  to  breakfuss.  ’ 

“  ‘Breakfuss?’  said  Beppy,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
Why,  Jack,  I  done  eat  breakfuss  along  o’  a 
little  fisb.  Jack.’ 

“  ‘Go  ’way!’  said  Jack,  laughing.  ‘You’ve 
been  a-dreamin’.  But  I’ll  show  you  a  little 
fisb — such  a  whopper!  He’s  a-fryin’  now. 
Run,  or  he'll  get  scorched.  I  tell  you,  sich  a 
breakfuss  as  we’re  boun’  to  have  dis  day !’  ” 

“  “Is  that  all?”  asked  Rick,  as  Una  paused. 
“Yes,  that’s  all,”  answered  Una. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  be  got  his  really  and  truly 
breakfast,”  said  Louie,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
“And  he  hadn’t  had  anything  to  eat  the  day 
before,  either.  I  hope  he  ate  a  lot.” 

“It’s  dreadful  to  be  hungry,”  observed  Tom. 
“Much  you  know  about  it,”  said  Rick. 

“I  know  enough  about  it,”  retorted  Tom. 
“I’m  most  starved  every  day  when  I  come 
home  from  school.” 


“That  isn’t  being  hungry  like  poor  people, 
is  it,  mamma?”  asked  Rick. 

“Not  at  all,”  answered  Mamma  H.  “It  is 
one  thing  to  be  hungry  for  the  good  dinner 
or  the  slice  of  bread  and  butter  that  is  sure  to 
come,  and  quite  another  to  be  hungry  as  poor 
little  Beppy  was,  with  no  idea  when  or  bow 
he  was  to  be  fed.” 

“1  don’t  see  bow  they  bear  it,”  said  Louie, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  “It  must  be  dreadful.” 

“I  should  think  so,”  said  Tom,  “if  it’s  worse 
than  I  feel  in  school  sometimes.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  hungrier  than  that,  ever.” 

“I  hope  you  never  may,”  said  Mamma  H. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

How  in  the  world  would  the  Church  go  on 
if  the  children  gave  up  coming?  You  see 
what  would  happen :  the  grown  people,  being 
the  only  ones  left  in  the  church,  would  grow 
older  and  older,  and  sadder  and  sadder,  without 
any  children  to  brighten  them  up,  and  one  by 
one  the  grown  people  would  die,  and  leave 
empty  places,  for  there  would  be  no  one  to 
fill  their  places  if  the  children  stopped  com¬ 
ing.  Oh,  children,  how  our  dear  older  friends 
in  the  Church  are  passing  away !  If  there 
were  no  children  growing  up  to  take  their 
places  in  a  few  years  the  churches  would  be 
empty.  So  you  see  the  Church  cannot  do 
without  the  children.  Without  you,  my  little 
friends,  the  Church  would  be  a  failure  Per¬ 
haps  you  never  thought  before  that  the  Church 
needs  you.  Well,  realize  it  now,  for  it  is  a 
very  graud  thought.  It  shows  you  bow  im 
portant  your  lives  are.  And  do  not  think  that 
the  only  reason  you  are  needed  here  is  to  fill 
up  the  empty  places  left.by  the  older  friends 
who  go  away  into  the  other  life.  You  are 
needed  in  the  Church  for  what  you  are  now. 

By  coming  to  church  you  make  everyone 
happier,  you  strengthen  and  gladden  the  whole 
place  and  the  wholo  service;  and  as  for  him 
who  is  speaking  these  words  to  you,  he  coidd 
not  go  on  without  you.  The  minister’s  cour 
age  would  just  give  out  altogether  if  be  could 
not  see  your  faces  here  and  feel  that  you  are 
growing  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  place.  .  .  . 

You,  children,  can  no  more  do  without  the 
Church  than  the  Church  can  do  without  you. 
Children  who  grow  up  without  coming  to 
Church,  if  they  are  well  enough  to  come,  are 
as  incomplete  as  children  who  grow  up  with¬ 
out  a  home.  But  suppose,  as  children,  we  do 
not  come  to  church ;  suppose  we  get  in  the 
habit  of  spending  our  Sundays  at  home,  idly 
or  foolishly— by  so  doing  we  are  forming  a 
habit  which  will  slowly  rise  like  a  great  wall 
of  stone,  higher  and  higher,  to  keep  us  away 
from  the  sanctuary  of  our  Father. 

You  have  something  in  yourselves  which  you 
can  give  by  coming,  that  adds  to  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  Churcb,  and  the  Church 
has  something  to  give  to  you  which  you 
cannot  find  anywhere  else  in  the  earth  except 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God.— From  The  Children 
and  The  Church,  by  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 


Our  little  four-year  old  boy  went  with  his 
aunt  to  a  revival  meeting.  The  preacher  was 
very  earnest  in  his  delivery,  and  the  child 
seemed  much  interested.  “Mother,”  said  he 
when  he  went  home,  “I  have  beard  such  a 
great  minister ;  he  stamped  and  pounded  and 
made  such  a  noise, and  by  and-bye  he  got  so  mad 
he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  and  shook  bis  fists  at 
the  folks,  and  there  wasn’t  anybody  who  dared 
to  get  up  and  fight  him.” 


Little  Jennie  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  on 
a  needle  which  was  sticking  in  the  carpet. 
It  went  so  far  into  her  knee  it  could  not  be 
reached,  and  a  surgeon  was  sent  for.  Her 
friends  were  striving  to  soothe  her  pain,  and 
her  little  friend,  Alice,  was  crying  bitterly, 
when  Jennie  exclaimed.  “Oh,  dear.  I  wish  I 
was  Alice,  but  I’m  real  glad  Alice  isn’t  me.” 


A  TEMPERANCE  ROT. 

The  following  article  is  given  in  The  Tem¬ 
perance  Banner,  and  is  well  worthy  of  note. 
General  Sheridan  was  one  of  our  greatest  offi¬ 
cers  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  curse  of 
strong  drink  in  his  active  life  to  know  the 
truth  of  what  he  spoke  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  him  as  to  what  temptation  he  most 
feared  for  bis  little  Phil : 

Two  grave,  quiet- looking  men  stood  on  the 
steps  of  a  big  bouse  in  Washington  some  yeara 
ago.  They  were  watebing  four  bright  chil¬ 
dren  get  into  a  cart  and  drive  down  the  street, 
throwing  back  kisses  and  “goodbyes”  to 
“papa”  and  “papa’s  friend,  the  General.” 

The  younger  man,  and  the  father,  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Phil  Sheridan,  “Fighting  Phil,”  as  he  was 
called  in  those  days.  Another  general,  an  old 
friend,  said;  “Phil,  how  do  you  manage  your 
little  army  of  four?” 

“  Don’t  manage  :  they  are  mischievous  sol¬ 
diers,  but  what  good  comrades  I  All  the  good 
there  is  in  me  they  bring  out !  Their  little 
mother  is  a  most  wonderful  woman,  and  worth 
a  regiment  of  officers!  John,  I  often  think 
what  pitfalls  are  in  waiting  for  my  small, 
brave  soldiers  all  through  life.  I  wish  7  could 
always  help  them  over.” 

“Phil,  if  you  would  choose  for  your  little 
son,  from  all  the  temptations  which  will  beset 
him,  the  one  most  to  be  feared,  what  would  it 
be?” 

General  Sheridan  leaned  his  head  against 
the  doorway,  and  said,  soberly:  “It  would 
be  the  curse  of  strong  drink !  Boys  are  not 
saints.  We  are  all  self  willed,  strong-willed, 
maybe  full  of  courage  and  thrift  and  push  and 
kindness  and  charity,  but  woe  be  to  the  man 
or  boy  who  becomes  a  slave  to  liquor.  Oh  I 
bad  rather  see  my  little  son  die  to  day  than 
see  him  carried  in  to  his  mother  drunk.  One 
of  my  brave  soldier-boys,  on  the  field,  said 
just  before  a  battle,  when  he  gave  me  his 
message  to  bis  mother,  if  be  should  be  killed: 
‘Tell  her  I  have  kept  my  promise  to  her. 
Not  one  “drink”  have  I  ever  tasted.’  The 
boy  was  killed.  I  carried  the  message  with 
my  own  lips  to  his  mother.  She  said  :  ‘Gen¬ 
eral,  that  is  more  glory  for  my  boy  than  if  he 
had  taken  a  city.’  ” 

General  Sheridan  and  the  other  brave  man 
lie  in  historic  Arlington.  A  great  white  mon¬ 
ument  marks  the  place. 

The  “little  brave  soldier,  Phil  Junior,”  is 
growing  tall  every  year.  He,  with  his  mother 
and  three  pretty  sisters,  keep  their  soldier’s 
grave  beautiful  with  sweet  flowers,  and  still 
more  beautiful  is  the  character  of  the  smal^ 
soldier,  who  scorns  “strong  drink”  and  de¬ 
clares  himself  to  be  a  “temperance  boy.”— My 
Brave  Soldiers,  by  Margaret  Spencer. 


A  gentleman  crossing  the  English  Channel 
stood  near  the  helmsman.  It  was  a  calm  and 
pleasant  evening,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  pos¬ 
sible  danger  to  their  good  ship;  but  a  sudden 
flapping  of  a  sail,  as  if  the  wind  had  shifted, 
caught  the  ear  of  the  officer  on  watch,  and 
he  sprang  at  once  to  the  wheel,  examining 
closely  the  compass.  “You  are  half  a  point 
off  the  course,”  be  said  sharply  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  The  deviation  was  corrected,  and 
the  officer  returned  to  bis  post.  “You  must 
steer  very  accurately,”  said  the  looker  on, 
“when  only  half  a  point  is  so  much  thought 
of.”  “Ah!  half  a  point  in  many  places  might 
bring  us  directly  on  the  rocks,”  he  said.  So 
it  is  in  life.  Half  a  point  from  strict  turtbful- 
ness  strands  us  upon  the  rocks  of  falsehood. 
Half  a  point  from  perfect  honesty,  and 
are  steering  right  for  the  rocks  of  crime. 
And  so  of  all  kindred  vices  The  beginnings 
are  always  small.  No  one  climbs  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  at  one  bound,  but  goes  the  little  step  at  a 
time.  Children  think  lightly  of  what  they 
call  small  sins.  These  rocks  do  not  look  sa 
fearful  to  them. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

^Tbe  Lord  knowetb"  was  tbe  thought  given 
for  strengthening  and  comfort  at  tbe  Tues¬ 
day  morning  prayer-meeting. 

At  the  General  Assembly  a  home  missionary 
from  tbe  State  of  Washington  told  the  follow¬ 
ing  pathetic  story  :  Returning  from  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  he  said  to  his  wife,  “I  am  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegate  to  General  Assembly.”  She 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  am  so  glad  I”  After  a  while  he 
went  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  and  found  her  bathed  in  tears. 
Enquiring  the  reason,  she  replied,  “I  am  so 
glad  that  you  are  going,  but  I  do  so  want  to  see 
my  mother  I”  She  bad  never  made  a  visit 
home. 

“The  Lord  knew,”  said  tbe  leader,  “that  she 
was  sad  at  heart  washing  dishes  while  others 
were  glad  in  prospect  of  attending  tbe  Assem¬ 
bly.” 

Sometimes  Satan  tempts  us  to  think  that 
the  Lord  does  not  notice  us,  but  we  are  Hie 
sheep.  The  farmer  has  a  red  mark  for  bis 
sheep.  “The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  trust 
in  Him”  (Nahum  i  7).  We  are  hurt  when 
our  friends  do  not  trust  us.  We  are  so  apt  to 
trust  our  own  plans,  circumstances,  anything 
rather  than  the  unseen  God.  Let  us  trust 
Him,  our  living,  loving  Saviour  (Psa.  ciii. 
14).  “He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust” 
(2.  Pet.  ii.  9). 

Dr.  McLaren  tells  this  story  of  bis  little  son 
who  wanted  to  help  his  father  move  books 
from  one  room  to  another:  He  found  the 
little  fellow  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  trying 
to  carry  an  unabridged  dictionary,  the  largest 
book  he  could  find,  but  something  quite  be¬ 
yond  bis  strength.  The  father  knew  his 
weaknses,  be  knew  the  loving  little  heart, 
and  he  took  the  child  and  book  in  his  arms 
and  carried  them  up-stairs.  “Underneath” 
the  weak  and  trusting  believer  “are  tbe  ever¬ 
lasting  arms”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27).  “The  Lord 
knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great 
wilderness”  (Deut.  ii.  7). 

Those  were  hard  times,  tbe  Egyptians 


Take 

Take  the  best  when 
you  buy  medicine.  Do  I 
not  experiment.  Take 
no  substitute  that  may  be  offered  for  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  whether  old  or  new.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  possesses 
curative  powers  unknown  to  any  other  medicine.  It  has 
a  record  of  cures  never  equalled.  It  has  power  to  make 
your  blood  pure  and  in  this  way  it  can  make  you  well. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best-in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


are  the  only  pills  to  take  with 

llOOCl  S  r  Ills  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


thought,  no  trade,  no  new  clothes,  scanty 
fare,  but  the  clothes  and  tbe  food  lasted,  tbe 
shoes  waxed  not  old.  “Your  Father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of”  (Matt.  vi.  8). 
Tbe  promise  ie  not  for  what  we  want,  but 
for  what  we  “need.”  Let  us  trust  Him  and 
He  will  take  care  of  the  “unknown  morrow.” 
After  the  thrice  repeated  question  of  tbe  Mas 
ter  to  the  delinquent  Peter  (John  xxi.),  that 
precious  thought  is  brought  out:  “Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.” 

A  pastor,  commenting  upon  tbe  all  night 
prayer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  before  choosing  the 
twelve  disciples,  quoted  as  a  rendering  equally 
correct  with  that  which  ie  received,  “Many 
are  called,  but  few  chosen.”  “Many  are  the 
called;  tbe  choice  ones  are  few.”  In  looking 
about  for  sufficient  wisdom  to  choose  our  mis¬ 
sionary  teachers.  He  can  help  us  to  find  the 
“choice  ones.” 

Prayers  followed  the  requests,  which  were 
as  follows:  Miss  Miller  writes  from  Tablequah, 
Indian  Territory,  of  a  very  hasty-tempered 
girl  in  whom  all  have  noticed  a  very  great 
change,  an  earnest  effort  to  do  right,  since 
she  united  with  the  church.  Will  you  pray 
that  she  may  remain  steadfast. 

Dr.  Thwing  reports  from  Fort  Wrangel, 
Alaska,  that  even  at  the  smallest  prayer- 
meetings  there  are  always  from  eight  to  a 
dozen  ready  to  take  part  promptly  in  prayer 
and  exhortation.  He  adds:  “It  is  a  constant 
and  prayferful  study  with  me  how  to  increase 
and  rightly  use  my  infiuence  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.”  Shall  not  this  missionary  be  especially 
remembered? 

Tbe  school  at  Paint  Rock,  North  Carolina, 
is  six  miles  beyond  Hot  Springs,  on  the 
Tennessee  line.  Miss  Bradshaw,  here  stationed, 
earnestly  desires  your  prayers.  She  says: 
“The  Lord’s  rich  blessing  has  been  upon  us, 
and  we  are  sure  that  He  will  follow  us  still.” 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  of  the  Hoonah  Mis 
sion,  Alaska,  having  since  the  death  of  her 
husband  heroically  held  “tbe  fort”  at  this 
remote  point,  says  of  tbe  retrospect:  “As  I 
look  back  over  the  ground  that  I  have  trav¬ 
elled,  I  exclaim,  ‘Hitherto  hath  the  Lord’  led 
me,  and  I  have  always  found  His  ‘grace  suffi¬ 
cient’  for  me  in  all  the  trials  through  which  I 
have  been  cslled  to  pass.”  Gospel  work  went 
on  during  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  “We 
went,”  she  writes,  “with  an  elder  and  family 
in  a  big  canoe  among  our  own  people.  At  one 
place,  about  two  hundred  had  come  to  attend 
a  feast.  We  remained  there  over  Sabbath,  and 
held  two  services.” 

Writing  from  the  Laura  Sunderland  School, 
Concord,  North  Carolina,  Miss  Bryan  says: 
“To  give  each  one  of  sixty  girls  different  work 
takes  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  planning. 
Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  an  encour 
agement.  Often  two  or  three  will  rise  at  one 
time  to  take  part.  From  our  missionary  meet¬ 
ings  we  have  sent  five  dollars  to  tbe  Foreign 
Board  and  seven  to  tbe  Home  Board.” 

Tbe  following  proves  bow  our  faithful  teach¬ 
ers  provoke  the  men  to  good  works:  A  letter 
from  Asheville  states  that  a  few  days  previous 
the  father  of  one  of  tbe  pupils  from  the  Laurel 
Fork  district  called  to  see  his  daughter.  When 
asked  if  the  Sunday  school  had  been  running 
during  the  winter,  be  said  that  heretofore 


they  had  closed  their  school  during  the  cold 
weather,  but  “they  just  had  to  keep  it  going 
this  winter,  for  if  the  men  didn’t  do  it  they 
knew  them  two  ladies  you  Presbyterians  sent 
down  here  would  do  it,  and  without  a  doubt 
could  do  it  better  than  the  men  could,  only 
the  men  ’lowed  it  would  not  look  right,  so 
they  kept  it  up  regular.” 

The  Mormons,  Paj^son. —During  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  winter.  Miss  Speakman  bad  under 
instruction  seven  young  men  “  who  desired  to 
study  bookkeeping,  Latin,  algebra,  and  civil 
government.  In  addition  to  what  time  I  could 
give  them  during  school  hours,  1  invited 
them  to  our  home  two  evenings  of  each  week 
for  further  instruction.  This  they  did,  and  I 
greatly  enjoyed  teaching  them.” 

In  contrast  to  the  deprivation  of  religious 
privileges.  Miss  Walker  of  Salena,  Utah,  says: 
“We  have  had  a  feast;  not  only  one,  but  sev¬ 
eral  Mr.  Meteer  has  been  here  several  times, 
and  each  time  has  given  us  three  sermons. 
We  felt  that  we  were  indeed  blessed.  He  also 
administered  tbe  sacrament,  tbe  second  one  in 
the  three  years  that  I  have  been  here.  Dr. 
Wishard  also  visited  us  and  gave  us  one  of 
his  strong,  helpful  sermons.  Needless  to  say 
we  enjoyed  it ;  it  is  six  months  since  we  heard 
one.” 

The  story  is  told  of  a  gentlewoman,  a  de* 
scendent  of  Ethan  Allen,  who  raised  the  stars 
and  stripes  over  tbe  mission  school-house. 
Tbe  bishop  in  hot  anger  came  to  enquire  who 
had  done  this.  She  replied;  “I  put  it  up; 
haul  it  down  if  you  dare.” 

From  Southern  Utah  a  teacher  described  a 
Christmas  entertainment  in  an  attic  where 
there  was  netiher  platform  nor  pulpit.  Many 
could  not  find  a  standing  place  and  went 
away.  “The  children  were  happy,  and  we 
rejoiced  with  them.  A  number  stood  all  tbe 
time ;  others  sat  on  tbe  fioor.  I  tried  to 
arrange  them  for  singing ;  they  were  not 
arranged,  they  were  huddled.”  Tbe  young 
lady  giving  a  recitation  came  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  little  heads  and  feet  in  her 
efforts  to  add  gesture  to  eloquence.  “We 
have  a  young  woman,  a  strong  Mormon,  who 
has  taught  several  terms,  reviewing  her  stu¬ 
dies.  Our  neighbors  believe  in  using  the 
Presbyterians.  They  take  all  they  can.  We 
pray  and  believe  that  they  may  imbibe  more 
than  they  want  now,  something  better  than 
what  they  ask,  that  which  will  interest  them 
in  the  true  Gospel,  and  lead  them  to  accept 
our  faith  and  our  God.” 

“At  a  funeral,”  one  writes,  “the  bishop  en¬ 
deavored  to  console  the  bereaved  by  saying 
that  they  (the  Mormons)  are  the  only  de¬ 
nomination  which  believes  in  any  existence 
beyond  this  earth ;  they  can  look  forward  to 
meeting  their  loved  ones  again.”  H.  E.  B. 


Seaside  and  Country 

Gowns  need 

Duxbak  ^ 

BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
BINDING 

on  their  skirt  edges.  It  is  rain¬ 
proof,  sheds  water  and  never 
turns  grey. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mallod  free, 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,”  a  new  book  by 
Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
sent  for  2Sc..  postage  paid. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  recent  announcement  in  the  public 
prints  that  the  reorganized  Boston  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  was  to  offer  $10,000  in  prizes  for 
excellence  in  choir  work,  was  so  important 
that  The  Evangelist  has  asked  Mr.  Roscoe 
Marriner  Floyd,  the  new  President  of  the 
Conservatory,  to  furnish  our  readers  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plan.  This  Mr.  Floyd  had 
kindly  consented  to  do,  although  in  some  of 
the  items  the  program  is  still  under  debate. 

Before  opening  the  subject  further,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Floyd  brings  to 
the  old  established  and  well  known  Boston 
Conservatory  fresh  capital  and  vigor,  of 
which  this  very  liberal  list  of  prizes  is  only 
one  illustration.  Himself  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man  as  well  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  church  music,  be  intends  to  put  the  Con¬ 
servatory  on  a  firm  financial  basis  and  link  it 
organically  with  the  movement  which,  un 
questionably,  now  exists,  towards  a  higher 
type  of  worship-music.  Mr.  Floyd  has  a 
world  wide  reputation  as  a  watch-maker,  and 
if  he  puts  the  same  thoroughness  and  energy 
into  his  new  enterprise,  he  will  render  the 
churches  a  most  important  service. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Floyd 
contemplates  a  system  of  examination  and 
competitions  by  which  choirs  throughout  the 
country  can  win  rank  and  trophies,  very  sat 
isfactory  in  themselves  and  of  professional 
value  in  any  future  effort.  These  awards 
are  to  be  made,  upon  suitable  examination, 
by  the  best  qualified  judges,  on  whose  deci 
sions  the  musical  world  can  rely.  They 
are  offered  both  to  choirs  and  to  individuals 
and  cover  all  features  of  excellence.  Special 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  improvement  and  on 
fidelity.  Regular  attendance  at  rehearsals, 
legitimate  growth  in  numbers,  advancement 
in  musical  attainments,  are  to  count  for  much. 

According  to  Mr.  Floyd,  the  $10,000  is  to  be 
expended  in  preparing  a  large  number  of 
trophies,  mostly  of  silver.  Choirs  that  wish 
to  compete  will  notify  the  Conservatory  and 
be  entered.  The  fee  will  be  nominal,  if  any 
at  all  is  made.  Such  choirs  will  be  supplied  with 
blanks  in  which  the  statistics  of  attendance 
and  other  particulars  are  to  be  kept,  and  as 
we  have  said,  great  importance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  this  record.  A  certain  ratio  of 
numerical  growth  and  of  regularity  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  rehearsal  and  service  is  to  be  re 
quired  as  a  prerequisite  to  an  award.  Certain 
musical  work  is  to  be  set  before  competing 
choirs,  in  the  rendering  of  which  they  are  to 
be  examined,  and  choirs  will  also  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  their  facility  in  sight  reading. 

The  work  of  examination  will  probably  be 
conducted  in  two  ways.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  held  annually  in  Boston  a  musi 
cal  festival  at  which  choirs  not  too  far  dis 
tant  from  the  “Hub”  will  be  present  and 
compete  for  awards,  somewhat  after  the  prac 
tice  at  the  German  “Saengerfests”  or  the  local 
prize  musical  festivals  in  England.  For  those 
choirs  that  are  so  far  removed  that  attend 
ance  is  impracticable,  visiting  examiners  will 
be  provided. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  project  meets  with 
the  approval  and  cooperation  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  representative  American  choirs  it  can 
not  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  for 
good  upon  worship  music  in  this  country.  We 
certainly  commend  it  to  the  serious  attention 
of  ministers  and  choir  leaders,  and  advise 
them  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  R.  M. 
Floyd  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  1.54  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  additional  particu¬ 
lars. 
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SO  MANY  PEOPLE  HAVE  PRAISED 

painting  done  with  Pure  White  Lead 
that  we  scarcely  need  to  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  —  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  and  satisfactory  —  paint.  To  secure 
this  make  sure  that  the  brand  of 

Pure  hite  Lead 

is  genuine  (see  list).  P'or  colors,  the 
X.\Ti()X.\L  Le.\1)  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors  arc 
especially  prepared  for  tinting  Pure  White 
Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  «>ample<« 
of  colors  free;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  dilTerciu 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  fiainc. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  ORGAN  BUILD¬ 
ERS. 

What  an  advantage  it  is  for  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  to  be  taught  the  business  of  the  family 
strikingly  appears  in  the  case  of  the  third 
generation  of  Jardines,  who  are  now  called 
upon  suddenly,  and  under  almost  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  assume  charge  of  the  business 
of  the  firm. 

The  founder  of  this  firm,  George  Jardine, 
established  himself  in  New  York  in  1836  after 
long  experience  at  bis  art  in  England.  At  bis 
death,  in  1882,  the  business  was  left  to  bis 
four  sons,  who  bad  been  carefully  trained  as 
practical  organ  builders,  but  latterly  the 
establishment  was  conducted  by  the  two  elder 
sons,  Edward  D.  and  Joseph  P. ,  who,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  their  father,  entered  the 
two  young  men  of  the  third  generation, 
Charles  S.  and  Edward  D.  Jardine,  as  work¬ 
men  at  the  bench  giving  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  organ  builders  art  in  all  its 
sub  divisions,  and  allowing  them  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  by  actual  control  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  When,  therefore,  both  the  elder  Jar 
dines  had  been  stricken  with  mortal  sickness 
at  the  same  hour,  and  died,  Joseph  within 
less  than  one,  and  Edward  less  than  three 
days,  the  young  men  were  able  to  carry  on 
their  work  without  interruption. 

The  Jardines  have  found  that  some  of  their 
competitors  have  not  hesitated  to  spread  the 
impression  that  their  business  had  been  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  death  of  the  senior  membert- 
of  the  family,  or  that  the  standard  of  their 
instruments  would  be  lowered.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust,  for  the  first  statement 
is  not  true,  and  the  second  the  Jardines  claim 
will  be  disproved  by  the  organs  they  are  now 
turning  out  and  will  continue  to  produce. 

George  Jardine  and  Son  have  built  1,230 
organs  of  all  sizes,  including  the  great  organs 
in  the  Cathedral  and  St.  George's  Church  in 
this  city,  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  (destroyed 
by  fire)  and  St.  Agnes’s  Church  in  Brooklyn. 


$10,000  in  Prizes  to  Choirs! 

Jnst  offered  by  the  newly  re-orgarized  Boston  Con- 
fervatory  of  Mu^ic.  An  nnprec.'dente.i  array  of  tro¬ 
phies.  medals,  and  other  awards,  on  a  national  system, 
and  on  a  scale  tiever  before  attemnttHl.  An  ejKjjh  in 
the  development  of  sacred  music  in  th  s  country. 
Fur  particulars,  address 

R.  MARRINFK  FLOYU, 

Itostoii  Conservatory  of  Music, 

164  Tremont  St  ,  Huston,  Mass. 


tS^Corresiiondence  should  lie  oiwned  at  once  in  o-derto 
make  plans  for  prize  choir  woik  in  tee  cominK  autumn. 


Jn  addretainff  adrertiarra  pnironixiny  niir  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  ICcanyeiiat  in  all  eaaea. 


The  Church  Music  Department 

OF  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

OFFERS  A  OOrRSE  IX  CHOIR  TRAINING, 

AND  THE 

SELECTION  AND  RE.NDITION  OF  CHl'RCH  MUSIC. 

BEGINNING  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Programs  and  dates  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  GRIGGS, 

21  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  OATAtAlGrE  OF  COLLEGE  WORK. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 


(losnel  HyniDN,  1  to  G,  fur  Devotional  Meetings. 

Music  Edition.  700  Hymns.  S7f)  per  100. 
Gospel  Choir  No.  2.  SiO  per  100. 


Ezcelsic  T 


Hiehest  Praise,  for  the  Salibntli  School  $00  per  100. 
Christian  Endeavor  Hymns.  $ao  per  100. 


THF  BIGLOW  *  MAIN  CO, 

76  East  0th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  ClilcaKO 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electric,  gas  or  oil.  Send  dl- 
nienslons.  Book  of  Ligbt  and 

estimate  free.  I.  P.  Frink,  551 
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Pearl  St.,  New  Yurk, 


Varren  H*  Hayes 
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Woik  Coirect 
and  ^^od«rn 
Acoustict  and 
Ventilation 
Guarantead. 
References  from  a 
.  wenty-tive  yeart' 
Practice. 

Orders  and  con* 
sultation  by  mail 
given  careful*  at¬ 
tention. 


DESKS 


AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 


Great  variety  of  stylo 
and  I  rice. 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 
1 1 1  FultonStreet, 
New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaaer 

TROY,  K.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CiTY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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Somatose  is  .i  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  .ind  Restor- 
ativc.  It  contains  the  nourishing  elements  of  meat. 
Prepared  for  invalids  and  dyspeptics  and  th<se 
needing  nourishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May  be 
taken  dry,  or  in  water,  milk,  &c. 

At  tiruggists,  in  i  oz.,  'J,  nnii  t  It.  tins. 

Also  the  following  combinations,  gomatose-Blscnlt,  Soraa- 
tose-Cocoa,  Bomatose-Chocolate  each  containing  10  per 
cent.  Somatose.  Very  convenient  and  palauble  preparations. 

PamiihMii  maileil  by  Schieffeliit  .1-  Co..  .Veir  Ynrk.  ageula 
fur  Farben/ubriken  form.  Friedr.  Bayer  <t-  Co.,  Elbtr/eld. 

.'Can  tile  Ethiopian 

CHmE  HIS  SKIN?" 

almost,  if  he 
will  but  use 

^CONSTANTINE’S\ 

V  PINE  TAR  SOAP  / 

Persian  Healing 


Constantine’s 

WORKS  WONDERS 
ON  THE  SKIN. 

A  FAIR  TRIAL  WILL 
PROVE  IT. 


=  It  is  appropriate  to 
=  atid,  this  remarkable 
=  soap  is  comiioseil  of 
H  I’ine  Tar  and  other 
=  Medicinal  Properties, 

=  the  restilt  of  vegeta- 
=  ble  discoveries  made 
=  by  the  natives  of  Af-  ’ 
=  rica.  .4  toilet  soap 
=  and  healing  agent  in 
=  one.  i 

=  — IlRfOaiSTS.—  j 

^nlMminiiiMmnmmninnn^ 


Sparkling  with  life — 
rich  with  delicious  flavor, 
HIRES  Rootbeer  stands 
first  as  nature’s  purest  and 
most  refreshing  drink. 
Best  by  any  test. 

Made  ODir  br  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co..  Philadelphia* 

A  26c.  package  makes  6  galloDs.  bold  everywhere. 


Quina-Laroche 

I  Possesses  in  thehigheat  degree  the  en-  ( 
'  tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  ( 
I  Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the  ( 
I  best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma>  ( 
laria.  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Gen*  ' 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- < 

teases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite,  '• 
Stron^bens  the  Nerves  and  builds  ^ 
up  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  Francs 

_ at  Paris 


Paris:  »  Rue  Dronot 
E.  FOUQERA  &  CO.. 

X6.30  N.  William  St,  New  Tark. 


■GREA''4M''P'car' 


lll|||Trn  competent  Clnb  Agents 
If  All  I  CU  (Women,  Men,  tjirls  or 


Bovs)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  to 
r  get  orders  tor  our  celebrated  goods. 

■aH  l.iBEKAL  Terms;  Good  Incomes. 

Bio  Presents  with  every  sale.  Good 
■gEdHI  'Teas  ai  d  ColTees,  '.ioc.  pei  pound. 

Send  this  ad.  and  litc.  in  stamp.s,  and 
we  will  mall  you  a  ^-ponnj  Best  Inj- 
ported  Tea.  auv  kind,  and  full  particulars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  &  3;i  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  289. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

The  Family  Wuh  Blue.  ALWAYS  KELIAISLE 

For  Sole  by  Crocers. 

O.S.  WILTBERGER,  233  N.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  aadretahig  adrertlaera  patronizing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  hindly  mention  The  Eeangeliat  in  all  eaaea. 


A  JUNE  OL’TING. 

By  J.  Cleveland  Cady. 

Those  who  defer  renewing  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  nature  until  late  summer  lose  far 
more  than  they  imagine, for  the  freshness  of  her 
blooms  and  greens  are  for  those  who  pay 
court  to  her  early  in  the  season.  It  is  then, 
also,  that  the  vigor  of  the  new  growth  is 
more  apparent,  the  light  green  shoots  and 
brilliant  emerald  foliage  attesting  everywhere 
her  activity. 

It  was  a  most  kindly  thought  of  our  Lady 
Bountiful  to  lay  quite  imperative  commands 
upon  us  to  visit  her  in  June  at  her  long  ac¬ 
customed  resort,  Lake  Mohonk.  A  June  day 
in  the  great  city  may  be  a  sweltering  one, 
such  as  that  on  which  we  took  our  departure, 
but  when,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  we 
exchanged  rail  car  for  the  open  carriage  and 
began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  wraps 
were  in  order,  and  a  general  bracing  up  took 
the  place  of  lassitude. 

A  ride  of  such  remarkable  beauty  has  a 
fresh  interest  each  time  it  is  taken,  as  its 
scenes  are  transformed  by  the  changing  lights 
and  varying  atmospheric  effec's.  Taken  after 
six  in  the  afternoon,  the  pictures  are  low  in 
tone,  the  high  lights  subdued,  and  a  restful 
quietness  prevails  in  every  direction. 

As  we  enter  the  wooded  roads  the  green  is 
varied  by  great  clumps  of  laurel  in  full  bridal 
dress.  The  balsams  exhale  delicious  perfume, 
and  the  thrush  and  catbird  begin  their  eve¬ 
ning  songs  in  deliciously  liquid  tones. 

“Surely.”  we  said,  “ttis  is  the  hour  of 
greatest  charm  for  this  ride,”  but  when,  some 
days  later,  we  made  the  return  trip  in  the 
morning  when  the  sparkling  sunlight  was  re 
vealing  the  beauty  of  hillside  and  meadow  in 
green  and  white,  a  lovely  foil  to  the  towering 
rocks  and  noble  trees  of  this  region,  it  was 
difficult  to  award  the  palm  of  beauty. 

The  extensive  system  of  fine  roads  (thirty 
five  miles)  on  the  Mohonk  estate,  together 
with  the  excellent  conveyances  and  competent 
drivers,  leave  nothing  to  be  di  sired,  and  my 
companion  remarked  with  enthusiasm,  “It 
would  be  worth  coming  a  much  greater  dis 
tance  to  simply  take  this  drive  to  the  Moun¬ 
tain  House  a  d  back.” 

While  fully  concurring  in  this  remark,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  the  ride  up  the  mountain  is 
but  a  prelude  to  the  good  things  that  follow, 
for  where  in  the  wide  world  is  there  such  an 
aggregation  of  beautiful  featuns  as  at  Mo¬ 
honk?  The  panoramic  view  of  the  great,  fer¬ 
tile  valleys;  the  soft  blue  of  the  distant 
Catskills;  the  sparkling  lake  with  its  fieet  of 
fifty  boats,  its  waters  splashing  the  very  door 
steps  of  the  house:  the  rocky  gorges,  wild 
ravines,  and  mil-r-s  of  beautiful  walks;  the 
scores  of  kiosks  and  “rest-awbiles”  for  those 
who  would  rest  on  the  road ;  the  pretty  grove 
(like  a  bit  of  an  English  estate),  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  flower  gardens,  rich  in  the  old-fash 
ioned  species  as  well  as  the  more  modern 
favorites— these  are  all  features  of  this  won 
derful  place  that  are  brought  more  to  view 
and  added  to  every  year,  for  the  mind  that 
discoveied  the  inherent  beautiisof  the  spot 
and  has  developed  them  wiih  such  skill  and 
taste,  is  constantly  seeking  to  increase  their 
charms. 

While  mountain  and  plain,  forest  and 
meadow  are  now  in  the  freshness  of  early 
summer,  the  house  at  the  summit  has  a  peren¬ 
nial  charm  in  the  beautiful  and  friendly 
spirit  of  those  who  control  its  afTaiis.  The 
greeting  on  arrival,  and  the  “send  off”  in  de¬ 
parting  are  pleasurable  experiences  not  read¬ 
ily  to  be  forgotten ;  they  savor  of  a  Christian 
friendliness  that  is  characteristic  of  this 
place. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  Dr.  Her¬ 


rick  Johnson,  greatly  improved  in  health,  and 
as  fresh  and  inspiring  as  ever,  also  Daniel 
Huntington,  the  eminent  and  venerable  artist. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Ohio,  the  Sabbath 
preacher  for  the  month,  has  given  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  audiences  of  three  or  four 
hunJred  that  gather  every  Sunday  forenoon 
in  the  parlors.  A  Sabbath  in  this  place, 
what  a  blessed,  restful  day  it  is  I  While  the 
boating,  driving,  arriving,  and  departing  are 
all  intermitted  fi^r  the  day,  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  to  occupy  the  mind ;  the  well  stocked 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  (with  the  utmost 
fieedom  in  the  use  of  books),  the  numberless 
walks,  the  morning  services,  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  of  song,  the  intercourse  of  those  like- 
minded,  all  make  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  restful  day,  an  excellent  example  indeed  of 
“Sabbath  rest.” 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  bade  good¬ 
bye  to  our  Lady  Bountiful  and  the  Smileys, 
whose  handkerchiefs  waved  the  parting  until 
we  we  out  of  sight.  “O  what  so  rare  as  a  day 
in  June,”  especially  if  it  is  spent  at  Lake 
Mohonk I 


Herc^s  a  Little 
Nut  to  Crack 

JUST  A  GRAIN  OF  WHEAT, 

it  is  lull  of  nourishment,  the  kind 
you  need  and  of 
the  right  sort. 

With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  irritat¬ 
ing  husk,  it  is 
ground  into 

Fine  Flour,^* 

by  the  Franklin  Mills.  A  little 
off  white  because  all  the  nutritive 
elements  are  retained — therein  is 
its  goodness,  i.  e.,  food. 

If  yon  can't  get  this  brain,  bone, 
nerve  and  muscle-making  flour  from 
your  grocer,  send  us  his  name  with 
your  order,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  ordered  bears 
our  l.diel  ;  avoid  sid->>titutes. 
.Made  only  by  tub 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BIANCM 

m\ 

IODIDE  OF 
IEOH 

ALSO  n  STSUP. 

IPI 

III 

LS. 

Speclallv  recommended  bv  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  iScrofma,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consnmption,  Co 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  am 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  oooree 
Ifone  genuine  unless  signed  “BLANCARO." 

E.  Fodokra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggist 


and  for 
coarse. 


Druggists. 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  It  KettInR  thill— lessening  In  volonie?  if  so,  I  can  help 
yon  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write,  select  family  patronage 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addresseJ  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Kacuel  T.  Wyatt,  Centievllle,  Mass. 


- -  ^ 

NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA  | 

Is  CURED  by  the  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS.  The  only  method 

giving  RKR-VlANENT  REI.IEF.  Literature  and  medical  > 

advice  free.  Washington  Chemical  Co..  Wash'n,  D.  C. 


t  ALL  {lSTaiTs.  " 


^  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  I 
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KEV.  HIJIE  KIN’S  SCHOOL.  —  EXPLANATORY 
ACTION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

Among  the  boys  who  atttend  the  day  school 
connected  with  the  Chinese  Mission  in  New 
York  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Huie  .Kin. 
are  some  who  are  wholly  supported  by  their 
Chinese  friends.  All  the  boys  live  with  their 
Chinese  friends  and  only  attend  the  school 
sessions.  Within  the  past  few  months  the 
Rev.  Huie  Kin  has  received  many  applications 
from  men  in  China  who  wish'ed  to  send  their 
sons  .to  New  York,  to  be  maintained  only  at 
their  own  expense,  while  they  attend  the  day 
schools,  paying  each  860  pfr  annum  for  tui¬ 
tion.  As  an  experiment  along  the  line  of  self- 
support  and  independence  of  mission  funds, 
this  plan  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
and  has  the  consent  of  the  Government  au¬ 
thorities.  About  thirty  boys  have  recently 
been  brought  to  New  York  for  this  purpose. 
It  should  be  understood  that  they  are  not 
placed  on  the  missionary  basis,  nor  are  they 
to  be  supported  by  missionary  contrbiutions. 
Not  only  does  the  Board  not  assume  their 
support,  but  it  is  especially  desirous  that  the 
voluntary  missionary  funds  shall  not  be 
diverted  from  the  ordinary  missionary  work 
for  this  purpose.  Aside  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  money  it  would  be  a  misfortune, 
as  thwarting  the  very  object  of  the  experi 
ment.  It  has  been  a  distinction  of  the  Chinese 
in  this  country  that  in  contrast  with  many  of 
other  nationalities,  they  have  refrained  from 
begging  or  in  any  way  depending  upon  mis¬ 
sionary  contributions.  They  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  work  with  their  own  hands,  or  have 
been  supported  while  in  boyhood  by  their 
parents  or  friends.  If  kind  hearted  Christian 
people  assume  the  support  of  these  bojs,  their 
fathers  will  be  quite  willing  to  shirk  the 
duty.  The  manhood  and  self-respect  of  the 
boys  themselves  will  be  injured.  The  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  a  failure  and  a  most  injurious 
example  will  be  furnished  to  others  who,  as  a 
vocation  and  for  personal  gain,  might  wish  to 
bring  boys  of  various  races  to  this  country  to 
be  supported  by  the  churches.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misapprehension  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  adopted  the  following  minute: 

“The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  en¬ 
dorsed  a  plan  of  bringing  a  certain  number  of 
Chinese  boys  to  this  city  for  education  in  the 
school  connected  with  the  Chinese  Mission, 
and  under  the  immediate  superintendency 
of  the  Rev.  Huie  Kin.  It  has  done  so,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  these  boys  are  to 
pay  for  their  tuition  and  also  provide  for 
their  maintenance,  and  that  tbe'Board  is  not 
to  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for 
their  guardianship  or  support. 

“In  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  the  good 
results  anticipated  for  this  movement  will  be 
seriously  jeopardized  should  interested  friends 
of  the  Mission  undertake  to  establish  a  board¬ 
ing-school  for  these  pupils,  or  in  any  other 
way  lift  them  out  of  sympathy  and  association 
with  their  own  people.  ” 


For  Mind  Tiredness 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Olet,  Danbury,  Conn.,  says  :  “I  have 
used  it  in  mind  tiredness  from  overwork,  dyspepsia 
and  nervous  conditions,  and  found  it  always  very 
Ijeneflcial.” 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

MRS.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Sybup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  aUays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  lor  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Helpful  Books  for  Elders 

The  Evangelist  has  recently  pnt  before  the 
^  public  two  very  ttsefnl  books,  at  a  popular 
price,  on  the  office  and  dtities  of  the  Eldeiship. 


THE  FIRST 

of  these  volumes  is  a  cheap  but 
very  neat  edition  of  David  Dick¬ 
son’s  famous  book, 

THE  ELDER  AND 
HIS  WORK/’ 

which  has  run  through  fifteen  or 
more  editions  in  Scotland  and 
has  had  a  large  sale  also  in  this 
country.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  work  ever  published  on  the 
subject,  and  wherever  read  exerts 
a  very  valuable  influence. 

The  large  edition  published  for 
The  Evangelist  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  now  remain.  The 
price  is  25  cents  for  single  copies. 
Si*  for  five  copies,  and  15  cents 
for  copies  in  excess  of  five.  This 
makes  it  practicable  to  supply 
sessions  with  the  work,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  a  church. 

THE  SECOND 

of  these  volumes  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  the  five  nota¬ 
ble  addresses  recently  delivered 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of 
New’  York  on 

The  Rulini:  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 

by  Ex-Gov.  Beaver,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Silliman,  Ralph  J.  Prime,  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ledouxand  Robert  H.  Smith. 
These  addresses,  by  thoroughly 
representative  men,  dw’ell  in  the 
most  helpful  w’ay  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  eldership,  and 
should  be  widely  read  by  office¬ 
bearers  and  all  Presbyterians. 

The  price  is  1 5  cents  for  single 
copies,  or  10  cents  in  quantities. 

We  send  one  copy  of  both 
books  for  35  cents.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


We  print  a  few  specimen  orders  to  show 
how  eager  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  book  from  aii  over  the 
country. 


Canon  City.  Colo..  March  23.  lS9tj. 

Pleasse  mail  me  twelve  copies  of  "The  Elder  and  His 
Work.”  for  which  And  enclosed  for  first  live  81;  seven 
at  15  cents  each,  81-05;  amount  of  order  herewith,  f2.05. 

S.  H.  ATWATER. 

Brevard,  X.  C..  JIarch  24,  ISiki. 

I  enclose  money  order  for  81-15  for  six  copies  of  '‘The 
Elder  and  His  ork.”  I  want  one  for  each  officer  of 
our  church.  L.  NORTH. 

Limn,  Ohio.  March  2.5, 1S96. 

Enclosed  I  send  a  draft  for  81.30,  for  which  please  send 
six  copies  of  your  tractate  for  the  elders. 

R.  J.  THOMSON,  Pastor. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1896. 

Please  find  inclosed  postal  order  for  five  copies  of 
“The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  O.  R.  DUTTON. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1896. 

Inclosed  please  find  81.15.  for  which  please  forward 
me  six  copies  of  "The  Elder  and  His  Work”  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  our  church  session.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  this  little  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  procured 
early  this  winter,  that  I  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  elder  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church.  C.  M.  FBISBIE,  Clerk  of  Session. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  26, 1896. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  money  order  for  $1.75,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  ten  copies  of  “The  Elder  and 
His  Work.”  F.  M.  THOMPSON. 

Manistique.  Mich.,  March  27,  1896. 

Kindly  mail  me  five  copies  of  "The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  by  Dickson,  for  the  enclosed  check  of  $1. 

J.  D.MERSEREAU. 

Cortland.  N.  Y.,  March  30. 1896. 

Enclosed  find  81.  for  which  please  send  me  five  copies 
of  "The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  11.  F.  BENTON. 

Holland  Patent.  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1896. 

Please  send  to  my  address  five  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  check  for  $1. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Pastor. 

Massillon,  O.,  April  1,  1896. 

Will  you  please  send  me  seven  copies  of  'The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  I  send  postal  money  order 
for81.:i0.  .  —  — -  CHAS.  B.  HECKMAN. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  April  1. 189(). 

Enclosed  find  81.  for  which  please  send  me  the  "Elder” 
publication  for  my  session.  D.  F.  BONNER. 

Brockport.  N.  Y..  April  6,  1896. 

Please  send  me  five  copies  of  "The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  I  enclose  draft. 

EDGAR  BENEDICT. 

Logansport,  Ind..  April  7,  1896. 

Enclosed  find  postoffice  order  for  $1.30,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work.”  _  D.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  11, 1896. 

I  enclose  $2.50,  your  price  for  nine  copies  each  of  Dick¬ 
son’s  “The  Elder  and  His  Work,”  and  Presbyterian 
Union  Addresses  on  the  Elder,  which  please  send  by 
mail  to  my  address  as  above,  much  obliging 

JOHN  WAY,  JR. 

Geneva,  N.  Y..  April  17,  1896. 

Please  send  me  twenty-four  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
with  the  addresses,  and  twelve  copies  of  “'The  Elder  and 


His  Work,’ 
weeks. 


which  you  have  been  offering  for  several 
N.  B.  REMICK. 


Manti,  Utah.  April  17,  1896. 

I  like  your  move  to  give  our  sessions  good  Helps.  En¬ 
closed  please  find  postoffice  money  order  for  $1.50,  for 
which  mail  to  me  five  copies  each  of  “The  Elder  and 
His  Work,”  and  "The  Ruling  Elder,  etc.,  A  Symposium.” 

G.  W.  MARTIN. 

Catasauqua,  Pa.,  April  26. 1896. 

Enclosed  please  find  mv  check  for  five  copies  of  "The 
Elder  and  His  Work,”  by  Dickson,  which  send  to 

REV.  CORNELIUS  EARLE.  D.D. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  April  18. 1896. 

We  have  just  elected  some  new  elders,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  dozen  copies  of  the  little  work  for  elders. 

R.  L.  BACHMAN,  Pastor  First  Church. 


July  9,  1899. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


United  States  Trnst  Gompanj 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pale 
Into  Court,  and  is  anthorlzed  to  act  as  guardian,  tmste. 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days*  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  th> 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatet 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  IndivldnaL 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo' 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vioe-Pres 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  1..  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Iiouis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 
TRUSTEESi 

Samuel  Sloan,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr. 

D.  Willis  James,  Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades,  Frank  Lyman,  Broollyn. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Gbokob  F.  Vibtor, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 

Edward  Cooper,  James  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino,  John  iilaflin. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  John  J.  Phelps 

W'm.  Rockefeller.  Daniel  Lord. 

Alexander  E.  Orb.  John  S.  Kennedy. 

D.  O.  Mills. 


Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds 
at  Par. 

Run  10  years  with  option  of  payment  after  5  years. 
Interest  payable  semi-annually  by  draft  on  New 
York.  Bonds  based  on  choice  real  estate  security. 

The  Minnesota  I.oau  and  Investment  Company 
has  the  record  of  always  payintf  interest  by  day  due 
on  all  securities  it  handles.  Starting  in  188.3,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1884,  it  has  never  bad  an  investor  wait  a 
day  for  interest.  We  never  speculate,  hence  cannot 
offer  yon  large  or  imaginary  proliis,  but  if  you  want 
absolute  safety  for  your  principal,  with  a  definite, 
positive  income  that  is  certain  to  come  by  day  prom¬ 
ised,  we  can  accommodate  you.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  President, 
Worthington,  Minnesota. 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROW.V  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  ItlVodlllOVIl 
ment  Seenrities  for  customers.  We  re-  ill  »  COLlIlvlH 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  finpiipmiM 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  IJtX/Ill 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  ant 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelgl 
conn  tries. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  anc 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  mak< 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  TraveUerr 
Credit  ^*^®*****’  “'’•***®*’*®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON 

FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square 

A  FIXED  INCOME  F^UfE 

Is  secured  by  a  Perfected  Annuity  Bond.  Tliey  banish 
care,  and  thus  prolong  life.  They  double  the  income  ol 
elderly  people.  Adapted  to  ah  ages.  SECURITY  AB 
SOLUTB.  Address  tsiating  age)  B.  G.  CAKPENTER 
256  Broadway.  New  York. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  CO. 

«5  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A.  STUART  PATTERSON. 


HAMILTON  8.  CORWIN. 


Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

34  and  36  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Special  attention  given  to  Execute r»’,  Railroad  and 
General  Corporation  Accounting. 


A  STIMULATING  OFFER  TO  CHOIRS. 

On  our  music  page  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  Floyd  prizes  for  church  choir  work, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  value  of  $10,000  The 
terms  of  Mr.  Floyd’s  offer  are  as  follows: 

$2  000  each  year  for  five  years  in  competitive 
prizes  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  musi 
oal  work  in  our  church  choirs,  to  be  divided 
as  follows: 

Diamond  gold  medals,  twenty-five  silver 
trophies,  fifty  diplomas  of  honor,  laurel 
wreath  in  solid  silver,  each  year  for  five  years 
for  New  England. 

For  the  Southern,  Western,  and  Middle 
States  four  diamond  gold  medals,  four  large 
silver  trophies,  forty  diplomas  of  honor,  with 
laurel  wreath  in  solid  silver. 

Total  of  these  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  Southern,  Western,  and  Middle  States. 

Requirements  for  any  choir  to  become  en¬ 
titled  to  a  first  prize  are,  viz: 

To  largely  increase  its  membership  and  shotv 
an  actual  attendance  of  90  per  cent,  of  its 
members  present  at  each  rehearsal  through¬ 
out  the  year.  To  show  such  artistic  improve¬ 
ment  and  earnest  spiritual  development  as,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  would 
entitle  them  to  a  prize  of  the  highest  order  in 
their  power  to  bestow. 

For  each  succeeding  year  to  win  the  highest 
honors  they  must  show  an  increase  in  numbers 
of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  an  actual  at 
tendance  of  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  at  all 
rehearsals.  That  all  members  shall  be  loyal 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  church,  and  not 
less  than  70  per  cent  must  be  actual  members 
of  the  church  and  Sabbath  school. 

Requirements  for  the  second  piize: 

To  largely  increase  its  members  and  show 
an  actual  attendance  of  80  per  cent,  present 
at  all  rehearsbls.  Other  requirements  same  as 
for  first  prize. 

Third  prize :  50  per  cent,  increase  in  its 
members,  and  60  per  cent,  present  at  all  re 
hearsals  and  services  of  the  church  and  Sab 
bath  school.  Other  requirements  same  as  for 
first  prize. 

The  Board  of  Judges,  who  are  to  be  men  of 
national  reputation,  will  award  prizes  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  solo  singing,  quartette  work,  organ 
playing,  directing,  and  all  points  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  merit. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CRIMSON. 

Clover  as  a  fertilizer  crop  is  the  chief  sub¬ 
ject  of  thought  by  farmers  in  many  States  at 
this  time.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  Michigan 
shows  that  crimson  clover  passed  the  winter 
well,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  an  im 
mense  crop  of  hay  and  seed.  Crimson  clover 
is  a  native  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  This  plant  is  not  new  to  this 
country,  but  only  recently  began  to  attract 
attention.  Crimson  clover  is  an  annual,  and 
must  he  sown  in  its  proper  season  This  ex 
tends  from  the  1st  of  July  until  the  last  of 
September.  July  and  August  is  the  time  seed 
is  mostly  sown  in  this  State.  The  seed  germi 
nates  very  quickly  and  rapidly  and  makes  a 
good  fall  and  winter  pasture.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  common  red  clover,  and  will  produce 
double  the  amount  of  bay  and  seed  to  the 
acre  It  seems  to  fiourisb  in  all  soils,  and 
as  a  fertilizer  or  land  restorer,  has  no  equal, 
sending  down  deep  feeding  roots  in  the  sub 
soil  to  gather  an  1  bring  to  the  surface  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  that  would  be  otherwise 
lost.  Early  in  May  the  flowers  appear  and 
the  field  changes  from  a  deep  green  to  a 
brilliant  crimson,  making  a  sight  grand  and 
beautiful.  Every  farmer  should  sow  a  field 
of  crimson  clover,  and  every  lady  that  loves 
beautiful  flowers  should  at  least  scatter  a 
few  seeds  in  their  flower  garden.  If  any  of 


!  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  would  like  to 
test  crimson  clover  seed,  I  will  send  a  sample 
package  by  mail  for  a  couple  of  stamps  for 
postage.  L  Staples. 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan. 


Telephone  Service  | 
in  New  York  : 

is  brought  within  the  reach  of  “^2 
everybody  by  the  present  ar- 
rangement  o’f  ratesand  facilities. 

The  occasional  user  finds  a  pub-  "^2 
lie  telephone  pav  station  in  “^2 
""  almost  every  block  in  the  city. 

3  he  householder  finds  that  me’s- 
sage  rates  make  telephone  ser-  "^2 
vice  at  a  private  re.sidence  quite  "^2 
an  inexpensive  luxury.  I'he 
business  or  professional  'man  ap- 
predates  the  fairness  and  eon- 
venience  of  rates  dependent  on  ^[^2 
the  use  of  the  service.  "“^2 


15,500  Telephone  Stations  in  New  York  City. 
.Minimum  Rates.pOO  local  nies.saKes.  Direct 
Line,  $90  a  year;  Party  Line,  $75. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

(Successor  to  Tlie  Melro|ioIitan  Telephone 
and  Telegraiih  Company) 

IS  Cortlandt  Street  1 13  W.  38tli  Street 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CBA!«.  r.  r!TI!*»»N  1'  Y3’l>  .  IH.. 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPHON 


Retains  the  use  of  one  Cnp,  insures  perfect  cleanliness 
and  obviates  the  danger  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Ciimmunieant  s/imiW  omi  one.  For  sale  by  Tiffany  & 
i'o..  New  York  City:  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  all  other  leading  jewelers,  or  address 

r  fv,  so-nvr  'wr 


Individual 

Communion 

Caps,  Cabinets  asd  Tables,  adapted  to  the  ona 
toms  and  usages  of  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  frea 
GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Northvills,  Mich. 

MAButecturtrt  of  Furoiture  for  Church,  ChBptU  Soadsf 
_  Schools  Mod  AiMmbI/  Boom*. _ 


/, 


A  $5  Sessional  Library. 

Have  you  heard  of  The  Evangelist's 
Sessional  Library?  This  Is  a  carefully 
selected  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
specially  devoted  to  the  needs  of  one 
bearing  office  in  onr  Church.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  entire  for  SS.OO. 

Send  for  particulars  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  A  VC.,  New  York. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


IfiS  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  PobUsber. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  sufaecrir- 
tlonandone  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clnls 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertisirq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  foi 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  U> 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon* 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or 

^•T.  uost-oflSce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Cvangeltst, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Pott-ofUx  at  New  York  as  seeotuUctass 
moil  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
THE  BOARDS. 

Rome  Missions,  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  V’ork. 

Foreign  Missions.  -  -  “  *• 

Church  Erection.  -  .  -  ••  “ 

Education, .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  ’■  •* 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  -  -  “ 

Freedmen.  -  .  .  516  Market  .St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Moutauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABL'SHID  IX  PHILADELPHIA.  tl«4, 
organize!.  Union  Bible  Schools  in  d,-8tltute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  aiiides. 
2276  new  schools  started  in  i8»5;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  establi -bed  72  yearsof  pmsperltv.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  bleHnIng.  $2.i  (10  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Stndy  and  a  library.  $800 supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettersdirsci  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Basckoft,  DIs.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  da'iy 
rsligions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attt Died  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boci/t,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sndorx’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  linat. 
Jambs  W.  Ei.well,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stuhoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  NEW  ADIRONDACK,  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE 
HUDSON. 

This  new  steamer,  which  has  just  begun 
her  regular  trips  on  the  Hudson  between  this 
city  and  Albany,  is  a  most  royal  addition  to 
the  popular  People’s  Line.  The  Adirondack 
is  412  feet  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  craft  of  its  kind  on  any  of  our 
inland  waters.  She  has  50  feet  beam  and  is 
90  wide  over  the  guards.  Her  freight  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  is  1,000  tons.  The  vessel  has 
Bve  decks,  and  350  staterooms,  furnished  in 
a  most  superb  manner.  She  has  a  number  of 
special  suites  furnished  in  the  most  tasteful 
fashion.  These  suites  include  a  large  parlor 
and  bed  room.  There  are  four  parlors,  finished 
in  pink,  blue,  white,  and  one  in  gold,  which 
is  very  dainty  in  design  and  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  finish  of  the  entire  boat.  The 
cfew  numbers  100,  and  in  the  steward’s  de 
partment  there  are  forty  men.  Tourists  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  recreation,  or  health  at 
the  various  resorts  at  Saratoga,  Lake  George, 
the  Adirondacks,  and  other  places  which  they 
can  reach  by  way  of  the  People’s  Line,  will 
find  the  new  Adirondack  a  model  of  con 
venUnce  and  luxury.  Mr.  Marcellus  B.  Waters 
of  Albany,  who  is  a  prince  among  Passenger 
Agents,  will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  26th,  1886. 

Thanks  for  samples  of  Frtligh’s  Tonic.  We 
have  tried  it  in  one  case  of  neivous  exhaustion 
with  marvellous  results.  Also  in  case  of 
headache.  Patient  has  suffered  for  over  five 
years,  and  has  run  the  gamut  of  the  materia 
medica  Relief  after  second  dose  of  Freligb’s 
tonic,  and  no  return  of  headache,  now  three 
weeks.  Yours  truly, 

H.  D.  and  H.  K.  Champlin,  M.D 

Every  reader  who  mentions  The  Evangelist 
will  receive  sample  bottle  for  25  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  I.  O.  Woodruff  and  Company,  108  Fulton 
Street,  New  York. 

“The  Geyser”  Hot  Appliance  should  have  a 
place  in  every  family,  sanitarium,  and  hos 
pital.  It  supplies  heat  of  any  temperature  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  maintains  it  with¬ 
out  change  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
patient  is  never  disturbed  or  chilled  by  the 
removal  of  water  bags,  the  renewal  of  poul¬ 
tices,  or  wet  cloths.  In  muscular  stiffness, 
lumbago,  pleurisy,  acute  rheumatism,  stiff 
neck,  and  wherever  hot  applications  are  re¬ 
quired,  “The  Geyser”  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
Every  reader  of  The  Evangelist  should  send 
for  information  (mentioning  the  paper)  to  Hot 
Appliance  Company,  20  Cortland  Street,  New 
York. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Bend  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


The  advertisement  of  Patterson  and  Corwin 
expert  accountants,  is  commended  to  the  at 
tention  of  all  woo  are  interested  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  estates,  or  who  are  in  need  of  pro¬ 
fessional  services  in  connection  with  unsettled 
accounts.  See  advt. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chlMren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  «'bo  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntll  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  toe  Honse  of  lodustry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  honse 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;30to4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schooU,  9  to  11 :40  A.M..  and  12:40  to  s'p.  M.  except 
Satmday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  p.h.  Visitors  welcome 
at  ail  times.  Hobris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
George  F.  Betts.  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Bau.vakd,  Snpt 
Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  bnilding.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 
lO  EmI  83d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  producing  and  dissemin- 
atiug  evangelical  CLriatian  literature  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  noon  donations  and 
Agaciee.  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


WOOIHiAWN  CEMETEKY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rali 
road  Office.  Na  2(1  East  23d  street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  d<  s1gu.sin  g>-aiiite.  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  Illustrate" 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED -AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  (Ladies 
and  Gents)  Salary  and  Commission.  On'y  part 
of  time  required.  INVESTOR,  Room  30-31,  17  Broad 
way,  N.  Y. 


An  Address  Wanted.— Any  reade- of  this  paper  who 
kniws  the  address  of  Mr.  Soutiigate.  son  of  kev.  Mr. 
Southgate,  deceased,  who  was  pasto-  of  the  Preshvterian 
church  in  Monroe,  Mic'iigan,  in  184.5  and  later,  will  please 
let  me  know.  Mrs.  Lucv  J.  Bkioham,  4-7  18tb  street, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


YOUR  SUNDAY J4CHOOL  LIBRARY 
should  now  be  revised  and  replenlsued.  Have  you  reen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  b^t  lU)  >UQday-8chool  txiokB. 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  tor  tnls  llsi  It  w(| 
be  found  of  the  utmoet  value 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  —  The  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  (Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  pastor)  will  be  open 
for  service  on  Sunday  mornings  during  July  and 
August,  and  the  Church  Prayer-meeting  and  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  Society  will  hold  a  unitea  meeting  on 
Wednesday  everings.  A  reception  was  given  to  the 
pastor  by  the  officers  and  congregation  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  .June  16  in  the  Jecture-room.  3  We8t_95tb 
street.  A  large  number  of  members  and  friends 
were  present,  and  music  was  rendered  by  members 
of  the  choir.  About  half  past  nine  o’clock  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  invited  gue!-ls  took  their  place  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  when  Mr.  A.  M.  Turner  acted  as  chairman 
and  .11  r.  A.  J.  Rol>b  as  secretary.  Letters  of  regret- 
were  read  from  numerous  persons  expressing  »heir 
inability  to  be  pre-ent  on  the  occasion.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Sample  of  We.'-tminster  Church  was  the  first  speak¬ 
er,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo  E.  Sierry  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  Recorder  Goff,  who>e_  address 
is  described  as  graceful  and  eloquent.  Then  fol- 
lowdl  the  reading  of  an  address  to  the  pastor,  moved 
by  Mr.  Geo  H.  Hyde  from  the  session  and  s*  c  tided 
bv  Mr.  Thomas  Cochrane  from  the  trustees  and  Mr. 
William  Thomsun,  ((resident  of  the  (’hrisliaii  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  and  which  was  unanimously  adop^d 
by  a  rising  vote.  Dr  Wylie  responded,  rendering 
thanks  for  Mrs.  Wylie  and  himself,  and  after  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  noble  history  of  this  church,  added:  “But 
it  is  to  the  future  that  we  must  look.  In  many 
ways  we  are  well  equipped  for  active  _  work  ferr 
Christ.  We  have  good  buildings;  a  location  that  is 
accessible,  and  becoming  more  and  more  so  each 
day;  we  have  also  a  i  oble  band  of  people  wlio  are 
closely  united  by  the  ties  of  love.  New  blood  has 
been  infused  into  the  old  veins.  We  look  upon  the 
future  with  hope  and  upon  that  past  with  i  hank.s- 
giving.”  The  large  c-'mpany  then  were  invited 
downstairs,  where  refreshments  were  served  liy  the 
young  people  and  addresses  were  made  bv  Drs. 
Jamts  S.  Ramsay,  G.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Thomas 
Douglas. 

Cortland.  —  Contemplated  Itesiqnatlon  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Loi'cjoii  Robertson. — Mr.  Rolrertsoi',  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Cortland,  greatly  surprised  his  congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  close  of  the  June  communion  service  by 
announcing  that  on  Thursday  evening,  June  18.  in 
place  of  the  regular  prayer-meeting,  a  meeting  of 
the  church  and  society  would  be  held  in  the  chapel 
at  which  he  should  ask  his  people  to  unite  with  him 
in  a  petition  to  Presbytery  to  sever  his  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  to  that  church.  It  is  well  understood  that 
this  reijuest  is  due  to  the  state  of  the  pastor's  health 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Robertson,  the  former  having  never 
recovered  from  a  threatening  attack  of  neuralgia  of 
the  stomach,  several  years  since  By  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  the  announced  resignation  will  not 
take  place  until  Oct.  1st  next.  At  the  above  meet¬ 
ing,  called  to  consider  the  pastor's  action,  he  said, 
among  other  things:  “Though  he  had  spoken  little 
of  his  own  ill  health,  his  resignation  was  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  his  physician,  and  his  family  had  urgtd  it 
for  three  years  past.  Mr.  Robertson  said  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  his  health  was  so  .seri¬ 
ously  impaired  that  he  would  never  again  he  well. 
He  hopecl  after  a  good  rest  to  regain  his  full  'ootlily 
vigor,  and  believed  that  he  would  do  so.  The  im- 
pressioii  bad  gone  abroad  that  he  purposed  to  give 
up  preaching.  Mr.  Robertson  stated  emphatically 
that  this  was  not  so.  He  lielieved  he  had  been  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  that  this  was  his  work,  and  he 
should  never  abandon  it  un'ilthe  Master  called  him 
home  or  laid  His  baud  upon  him  so  heavily  as  to 
incapacitate  him  for  work.”  A  meeting  of  the 
church  anil  congregation  followed  (Mr.  H.  F.  Ben¬ 
ton  in  the  chair),  which  of  course  could  only 
acquie-ce.  however  reluctantly,  in  the  request  of 
the  pastor.  In  doing  so  a  series  of  resolutions  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  warm  esteem  and  love  felt  for  Mr. 
Robertson  by  his  church,  and  iudeeti  liy  that  whole 
community,  were  pre.seiited  liy  .Mr.  Loi'is  Bouton 
and  unanimously  adoi  ted.  The  Cortland  Standard 
gives  the  fnllowtt  g  particulars  of  the  gr^iUy  useful 
and  successliil  laitors  of  the  retiring  pitsior:  Mr. 
Roliertson's  pastorate  in  Cortland  has  been  with  one 
exception  ihe  longest  in  the  history  of  tliis  church, 
and  that  one  was  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Hercules- 
Dunham,  which  was  also  fourteen  years  just  the 
same  length  as  Mr.  Roliertson’.s.  During  the  time 
that  he  has  been  in  Cortland  .Mr.  Roliertson  has  re¬ 
ceived  inu)  the  church  24T  people  on  confession  of 
faith  and  2,30  by  letter  from  other  churches,  making 
a  total  of  477.  He  has  hapti7ed  110  children  and  91 
adults,  has  performed  aliout  140  marriages,  and  at¬ 
tended  nearly  double  that  number  of  funerals.  The 
Severing  of  such  a  pastorate,  attended  throughout 
by  such  good  feeling  on  tne  part  of  all,  can  only  be 
brought  about  with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  been  highly  popular  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  large,  and  the  feelings  of  all  can  hardly  be 
better  voiced  than  in  the  resolutions  adoptetl  at  the 
meeting.  This  has  been  Mr.  Robertson  s  fifth  pas¬ 
torate,  and  he  will  Lave  preached  for  over  thirty- 
nine  years.  He  was  ordained  at  Geneva  in  .June,. 
1857,  and  was  at  once  settled  over  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  cbiircb  of  that  place,  which  pastorate  he 
held  for  eight  years.  This  church  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  present  North  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Geneva.  From  (Jeneva  Mr.  Robertson  was  called  to- 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati,  then 
as  now  one  of  the  foremost  churches  of  the  West. 
One  of  his  predecessors  here  was  Dr.  Lyman  Beech¬ 
er,  and  his  immediate  predecessor  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Fisher,  ex-president  of  Hamilton  College.  After  four 
years  at  Cincinnati  Mr.  Robertson  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Roch- 
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€8t€r  and  remained  there  ei^ht  years.  During  his 
pastorate  the  present  church  building  was  erect^ 
?  cost  of  1100,000,  also  the  chapel  for  a  mission, 
which  has  since  become  the  Immanuel  Church. 
Mr.  Robertson’s  next  pastorate  was  at  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years,  and  from  which  he  came 
to  Cortland.  During  this  last  pastorate  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson  h«s  had  bis  second  experience  in  church 
building,  and  the  result  is  the  present  church  edifice, 
which  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  nearly  #50,000. 

Oriskast.— A  Memorial  Church.— The  sons  of 
the  late  Henry  Waterbury,  for  many  years  an  elder 
of  the  I  irst  Presbyterian  Church,  will  build  a  stone 
memorial  church,  to  cost  upwards  of  #15,000,  in 
memory  of  their  parents.  The  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Dpdge,  the  ytung  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chuich, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  has  already  rais^ 
#2219  for  this  purpose  in  the  neighborhood.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn  Semi- 
nary.  His  charge  is  a  prosjierous  one.  Within  a 
little  more  than  a  year  forty  new  members  have 
united  on  profession  of  faith.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Nelson  and  J'rcd  W .  Easton  are  elders,  and  materi¬ 
ally  assist  the  pastor  in  bis  labors.  A. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia.— T/if  HoUoml  Endenvorcrsto  Dr. 
Miller.— The  Young  Peoples  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  of  the  Hollond  .Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  gave  a  most  delightful  farewell  reception 
to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  30th._  Dr.  .Miller  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  Each  of  the  fourteen  organizations  of  the 
church  brought  a  handsome  bouquet  of  roses,  with 
a  card  attached  containing  expressions  of  affection 
and  good  wishes.  The  flowers  were  presented  to 
Dr.  Miller  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  in  an  addre.ss 
replete  with  bright  and  witty  remarks.  Dr.  Miller 
sailed  with  his  family  the  next  morning  on  the 
“St.  Paul  ’  from  New  York  fora  two  months’  vaca¬ 
tion  tour  through  Europe,  going  as  far  south  as 
Rome.  Dr.  Miller  is  one  of  our  most  faithful  and 
hard-working  ministers;  as  a  pastor  he  has  few 
equals  and  no  superiors.  He  has  been  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hollond  Memorial  Church  since 
1^2,  and  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Sabhath-school  Work,  as  Editor,  since  1883. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  spent  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  with  the  Hon.  .John  Wanamaker  in 
1893,  this  is  his  first  vacation.  No  man  has  ever 
more  worthily  earned  a  rest,  and  he  will  be  fol- 
loweil  on  his  delightful  journeyings  by  the  prayers 
of  hundreds  whose  lives  have  been  made  better 
through  his  faithful  ministrations. 


Cakisoxdale.  —  Pcica  and  cvKhionx  to  he  had 
chean.—The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city 
IS  being  reseated  with  Assembly  chairs,  arxl  we 
have  on  our  hands  for  dispo.sal  some  9(t0  feet  of 
pews,  vyith  cushions.  We  do  not  expect  to  realize 
much,  if  anything,  on  them,  but  the  main  idea  of 
the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  is  to 
find  a  church  or  churi  lies  r  ceding  pews  ai  d  unable 
to  buy  new  ones.  It  occurred  to  us  that  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  might  lie  the  medium  of  such  information, 
and  we  would  appnciate  very  much  any  assist¬ 
ance  you  could  render  us  in  locating  such  churches 
for  us.  Yours  very  truly,  D.  L.  CuAXE,  Secretary 
Building  Committee,  Carlxmdale,  Pa. 


OHIO. 

Daytox. — The  .Memorial  Church  of  this  city,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Kev.  ,1.  R.  Hughes,  is  holding  steadily  on  its  way. 
For  twenty-seven  happy  and  useful  years  pastor  and 
people  have  worked  together  in  the  service  of  the 
Ma.ster,  and  at  no  period  of  this  time  has  there  been 
more  to  rejoice  their  hearts  than  now.  They  are 
united,  active,  and  prosperous;  and  thus  the  liless- 
ing  of  God  descends  “as  the  dew  of  Hermon.’’ 

.1.  K.  G. 

INDIANA. 

iNDi.tx.M’OLls. — On  last  Sunday  (.Tune  28th)  a 
double  victory  was  secured  in  the  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  tJiurch,  in  the  dedication  of  a  magnificent 
new  pipe  organ  and  tiie  extinguishing  of  the  debt 
upon  the  buildirg.  The  entire  sum  rai.sed  was  #12.. 
000,  sufficient  to  put  the  church  out  of  debt  for  the 
first  time.  Dr.  Kondthaler  ot  Chicago  assl.steil  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  F’rank  P.  Ballard.  Mr.  Ballard 
came  to  the  .Memorial  ('hurch  from  Austin  alxiut 
three  years  ago.  The  building  was  erected  under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Edsou.  It  is  of  stone,  and  one 
of  the  most  substantial  structures  in  the  city,  hav¬ 
ing  cost  #00,000.  It  has  tow  been  decorated  within 
and  furnished  with  an  organ  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  organ  was  built  by  Walter 

S.  Coburn  and  voiced  by  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  and  is 
worth  #0.500.  There  are  no  wealthy  memliers  of  the 
congregation,  but  all  ha«  been  accomplished  by  the 
moderate  gifts  of  devoted  Christian  people  who  love 
their  church  and  sacrifice  what  they  have  given. 


MICHIGAN. 

Concord.— This  church  and  Sabbath-school  held 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  service  on  Sunday,  June 
14th.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorateil  with 
flags  and  flowers,  and  Pastor  Gay  gave  u.s  a  very 
fine  address  on  the  old  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
its  significance  and  its  value— what  it  means  to  an 
American  citizen.  Again  on  Sunday,  June  28th, 
the  church  was  decorated  for  the  observance  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day.  The  exercises  were  largely  by  the 
children,  and  the  church  was  filled  to  listen  to  the 
peaking  and  singing  by  the  little  folks.  Pastor 
Gay  is  now  on  his  third  year  here,  and  his  sermons 
are  rich  treasures  of  thought  which  are  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  his  hearers.  C.  P.  Q.  , 


Action  of  Monroe  Presbytery— At  a  special 
meeting  of  Monroe  Presbytery,  held  at  Adrian, 
Mich.,  June  23,  1896,  the  following  action  was  unan¬ 
imously  taken : 

I.  Concerning  Rev.  H.  P.  Collln.—The  Rev.  H. 
P.  Collin  having  asked  that  his  name  be  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  Presbytery  in  the  following  words: 

Adrian.  Micr..  June  23, 18S6. 
“To  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk  of  Monroe 
Presbytery. 

“Dear  Brother— With  a  grateful  expression  of  the 
utiiform  kindness  shown  me  by  the  brethren  of 
Presbytery  during  the  time  of  my  membership  in  it, 
I  would  hereby  make  request  to  Presbytery  that  I 
may  withdraw  from  its  membership,  and  that  my 
name  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  its  members  at 
this  time,  for  the  reasons  given  in  my  request  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  in  April. 

“Fraternally,  H.  P.  Collin.” 

Therefore  be  it  resolved : 

1.  That  his  request  he  granted. 

2.  That  the  Presbytery  notes  with  sorrow  the 
disregard  of  its  jurisdiction  by  Mr.  Collin  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  pastorate  of  an  independent  church  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Coldwater, 
which  date  had  been  agreed  to  by  him. 

3  Whereas  the  Presbytery  during  this  present 
session  has  unanimously  made  the  following  re¬ 
quest  of  .Mr.  Collin:  “Whereas  the  Rev.  H  P.  Col¬ 
lin,  for  seventeen  years  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Coldwater,  has  resigned  his  position  as  pastor  of 
that  church,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  his  views 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Presbyterianism 
as  generally  held:  Whereas  on  account  of  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  pastor,  the  church  has  declared  it¬ 
self  independent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and 
Wherea',  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  the  iiuestious  thus  thrown  upon 
Presbytery  for  decision  that  we  should  know  more 
definitely  the  views  of  Mr.  Collin,  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  theretore  Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery 
earne.stly  and  affectionately  ur^e  our  brother  Rev. 
H  P.  Collin,  to  give  us  a  definite  statement  of  his 
belief  in  reganl  to  these  central  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.”  To  which  unanimous  retiuest  Mr. 
Collin  made  the  following  reply:  “In  reply  to  the 
request  of  Presbvterv,  expres.sed  in  the  preamble 
and  resolution.  I  would  say  that  I  appreciate  most 
sincerely  the  kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  in  which 
tins  request  of  Presbytery  is  made,  and  I  recognize 
the  force  of  the  reasons  urged  in  a  large  degree;  but 
that,  on  account  of  the  reasons  given  by  me  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  pastoral  dissolution,  it  still  seems  wise 
and  Christian  to  me  that  I  should  make  no  specific 
statements  concerning  mv  views  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  H.  P.  Collin.”  Therefore  lie  it  Resolved, 
That  Mr.  Collin  owes  it  to  himself,  the  Presbytery, 
and  to  the  church  to  which  he  ministers,  to  make 
a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  his  belief  concern 
ing  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Person  and 
the  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  has  thus  far  de¬ 
clined  to  do. 

II.  Concerning  the  Church  of  Coldwater.— 1. 
The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  regrets  deeply  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  church  at  Coldwater  toward  it  and  the 
great  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  deeply  grieved  that  this  church,  which  for  so 
many  years  has  held  such  pleasant  relations  with 
this  Presbytery,  and  has  so  often  souglit  and  given 
counsel,  should  take  so  important  a  step  as  to  .sever 
entirely  such  relations  without  the  counsel  of  the 
Prtsb.v't«*ry,  and  when  the  propriety  of  such  mutual 
consultation  was  suggested,  should  delilierately  de¬ 
cline  to  give  opnortunity  for  it. 

2.  The  attitude  ot  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe  to¬ 
ward  this  church  and  its  pastor  has,  it  is  believed 
without  intention,  lieen  incorrectly  presented  in  the 
p  JiIic  utterances  of  the  church  The  assumption 
in  the  declaration  of  the  church  made  May  18th, 
that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Collin  and 
his  church  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  for  the 
reason  that  .Mr.  Collin  declareil  that  his  lielief  was 
“not  in  accordance  with  Presbyterian  doctrine  as 
that  doctrine  is  generally  under.stooil  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.”  is  without  justification  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  is  ex¬ 
pressly  put  on  the  single  ground  that  Mr.  Collin 
declared  to  the  Presbytery,  through  its  committee, 
that  whatever  the  action  of  the  Presbytery,  he 
should  no  loni.er  continue  his  pastoral  relation  with 
the  church  at  Coldwater.” 

3.  In  the  Declaration  of  the  Church  just  referred 
to,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  reply  of  the 
Presbytery  to  the  inquiry  of  the  delegate  of  the 
Coldwrater  church,  as  to  what  measure  of  liberty 
might  lie  enjoyed  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel,  that  “no  presentation  of 
truth  is  evangelical  or  Presbyterian  unless  it  ac- 
corils  ostensibly  at  least  with  that  form  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  which  three- fourths  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  believed  to  represent”— and  that  the  re¬ 
ply  of  the  Presbytery  was  a  “virtual  notification  to 
those  ministers  of  our  Church  who  have  carefully 
noteil  the  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  have  reached 
somewhat  different  views  regarding  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  some  very  important  dogmas  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  their  opinions,  no  matter  how  rever- 
enily,  sincerely,  or  uncontroversially  expressed,  are 
not  to  be  permitted  by  its  (the  Presbytery  of  Mon¬ 
roe’s  consent)  in  a  Presbiterian  pulpit”— are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  without  any  ju.st  warrant,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  statement  of  doctrine  in  the 
Presbyterv’s  reply  is  the  following:  “As  to  the  true 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  His  vicarious  atonement  for 
the  sin  of  the  whole  world  the  Church  has  but  one 
voice.” 

4.  The  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  the  church 
at  Coldwater  that  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe  has 
taken  “rumors  afloat  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and 


in  other  denominations,”  and  “made  them  a  pretext 
for  admonition”  of  Mr.  Collin,  “without  first  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  session  and  the  people  for  whom 
he  is' laboring”-  is  without  foundation  in  fact,  since 
the  Presbytery  of  Monroe  has  never  at  any  time  nor 
in  any  manner  admonished  Mr.  Collin.  The  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  in  dissolving 
the  pa.storal  relation  made  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  “it  seems  to  us  hardly  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  any  body  possessing  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
take  such  action  as  will  deprive  a  church  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  faithful  pastor,  whom  it  respects  and 
loves,  and  under  whose  ministry  it  enjoys  perfect 
harmony,  peace  and  Christian  fellowship,  and 
thereby  place  that  church,  as  well  as  the  pastor,  in 
jeopardy,”  is  not  just  to  the  Presbytery,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  relation  was  dissolved  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  pastor  and  because  he  declared  that  he 
would  sever  it  by  his  own  act,  if  the  Presbytery  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so. 

5.  The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  affectionately  but 
earnestly  requests  the  church  at  Coldwater  to  re¬ 
consider  its  action  of  May  18th,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  and  ascertain  if  it  be  not  mistaken  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Presbytery  toward  it,  and  if  after  all 
there  be  any  reason  why  it  should  withdraw  from 
relationship  to  it;  and  in  any  event  that  it  make 
such  corrections  in  its  published  statements  as  will 
do  justice  to  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe. 

6.  The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  asks  the  privilege 
of  a  conference  with  the  church  at  Coldwater  upon 
the  question  of  the  Presbytery’s  attitude  toward  the 
church  or  any  interest  of  the  church,  to  the  end 
that  a  just  understanding  of  the  true  reasons  for  the 
action  of  the  church  may  be  arrived  at. 

7.  The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  declines  at  this 
meeting  to  strike  the  name  of  the  Coldwater  church 
from  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery;  but  if  the  church 
shall  persist  in  its  desire  to  have  this  done  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbj  tery,  it  shall 
be  done. 

Done  in  Presbytery  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  June  23, 
1896.  William  Sangree,  Moderator. 

[Attest]:  WiLL.ARD  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Marshall.— An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lansing  was  held  in  the  Presbj  terian 
church  in  this  city  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  25, 
at  which  J.  S.  Allan  was  received  as  a  local  evan¬ 
gelist  from  the  Presbytery  ot  F'lint  and  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  ministry.  Brother  Allan  is  now  supply¬ 
ing  our  church  at  Holt,  Mich.  In  the  evening  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Hunting,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Marshall.  A  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiterof  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kalamazoo,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Davis  of  Homer 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Potter  of  Battle  Creek  gave  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  choir  rendered  some  very 
fine  music.  Dr.  Hunting  ha«  labored  for  over  a 
year  in  this  church  as  stated  supply  with  great  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  is  deservedly  popular  in  the  chnrch 
and  city. 

Michigan  Presbyterian  Churches. —The  fol¬ 
lowing  ministers  have  recently  resigned  their 
charges:  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Irwin  of  Westminster 
Church,  Bay  City,  to  b’come  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Church,  Chicago;  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Weatherwax 
of  Marine  City;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Bray  of  Wyan¬ 
dotte;  Rev.  W.  L.  Hays  of  Tekonsho.  The  follow¬ 
ing  have  begun  new  pastoral  labor:  The  Rev.  Mar¬ 
shall  Allen  in  the  church  of  Ishpeming:  Rev.  M. 
Smith  in  Bessemer;  Kev.  Otis  A.  Smith.  D. D.,  of 
Evansville,  led  ,  in  Bay  City  First;  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Thomas  of  Brooklyn.  Mich.,  in  Sturgis:  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Blanchard,  a  licentiate,  in  Schoolcraft; 
Rev.  Alfred  H.  Barr  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  to  succeed  the 
lamented  Dr.  Carson  in  Jefferson  Avenue  Church, 
Detroit;  Rev.  .1.  H.  Herbeuer  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
North ville.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Hunting,  I).D., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Marshall  church  ,lune 
23th,  the  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiter  preaching  tlie  sernion, 
and  the  Revs  H.  E.  Davis  and  W.  S.  Potter  deliver¬ 
ing  the  charges.  The  pastor's  daughter  sails  in 
Septemlicr  for  Tripoli,  Syria,  to  be  a  missionary 
teacher  of  the  Woman’s  Board.  The  Kev.  Henry 
\V.  Harvey  has  returned  to  a  second  ministry  in 
Paw  Paw.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Rankin,  lately  of  Mar¬ 
shall,  is  now  ministering  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and 
the  Rev.  .lames  H.  Rennie  of  Paw  Paw  in  the  Ouray, 
Colo.,  church.  The  Rev.  H  P.  Fullenwider  has  left 
Schoolcraft  to  recuperate  his  health  by  fruit- raising 
in  South  Haven.  The  church  of  Norris  last  year 
seemed  about  to  disliand,  but  is  taking  on  new  life, 
through  last  winter’s  revival.  The  Thompson 
Church  of  Detroit,  owing  to  peculiar  dlliiculties, 
had  disappeared  from  the  roll,  but  now  desires  to 
be  replaced,  and  to  gird  itself  anew.  A  new  mission 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Detroit  has  been  liegun, 
the  Scoville  Memorial. 

NEBRASKA. 

O.MAHA.— One  of  the  most  delightful  meetings  of 
the  year  was  the  Interstate  Sabbath-school  Institute 
of  the  Presbyterian  Synods  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Omaha,  ,lune  16- 
19.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens,  Synodical  Missionary 
for  the  Synod  of  Nebraska,  writes  that  the  Institute 
was  a  wonderful  success.  About  three  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Many  eminent  pastors  and 
Christian  workers  were  on  the  platform  with  their 
best  thoughts  and  most  eloquent  addresses.  The 
effect  upon  the  work  in  Omaha  and  the  people  in 
attendance  was  stimulating.  Those  who  were  in¬ 
different  about  Sunday-school  missions  are  now 
enthusiastic,  and  say  that  they  never  saw  their  value 
as  clearly  as  in  the  light  of  this  meeting.  There 
was  very  little  time  cmisumed  la  routine  or  ma¬ 
chinery;  it  was  devoted  to  the  high  subjects  of  the 
program  and  to  earnest  conference  and  prayer. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Revs.  James  A.  Wor- 
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den,  D  D.,  of  Philadelphia;  Plea.sant  Hunter,  D.D., 
Minneapolis;  Charles  Williams,  Sanborn,  Iowa;  J. 
D.  Countermine,  Beatrice,  Neb.;  J.  M.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  others.  The  subjects  were 
practical  and  important,  and  the  singing  excellent, 
under  the  charge  of  Director  J.  B.  Clapp.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  was  free  by  the  churches,  and  luncheon 
was  ser\’ed  in  the  basement  of  the  church  for  dinner 
and  supper  by  the  ladies.  Dr.  Worden  pronounced 
it  one  of  the  grandest  Institutes  he  erer  attended. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Newkirk.  — During  the  past  three  weeks  five 
voung  persons  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  New¬ 
kirk  have  recited  correctly  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  in  the  Shorter  Cattchism.  Three  have 
received  the  prize  Bible  given  by  the  Sunday-school 
Board  of  our  Church,  and  the  other  two  are  expect¬ 
ing  it.  The  Sabbath-school  is  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  and  expects  to  see  many  more  Bible  presenta¬ 
tions  for  mastering  the  Catechism.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  church  have  the  proud  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  possessors  of  the  banner  offered  by  the  Ter 
ritorial  Christian  Endeavor  Union  to  the  local  so¬ 
ciety  which  made  the  best  record  on  the  following 
points:  1.  I.argest  amount  raised  for  missions  in 
proportion  to  membership;  2.  I^ar^est  average  at¬ 
tendance  for  one  year  in  proportion  to  membership; 
3.  Promptness  and  regularity  in  reports;  4.  I.ar- 
gest  uumlier  of  Junior  papers  taken  in  proportion 
to  membership;  5.  Largest  number  of  active  and 
associate  members  joined  and  were  regular  attend¬ 
ants.  After  examining  the  records  of  the  various 
societies  in  the  Territorv,  the  banner  was  awarded 
to  Newkirk.  This  church  is  now  vacant;  the  elders 
would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  some  energetic 
minister  who  would  like  to  work  in  one  of  the  best 
mission  fields  in  the  West.  Please  address  G.  C. 
Brewer,  Newkirk,  Ok.  .loHN  MoRDV. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Axgeles. — Sunday,  June  21.st,  was  a  day  of 
great  interest  in  Immanuel  Church  (Dr.  Chichester 
pastor),  the  large  number  of  forty-three  individuals 
tieing  received  on  profes'ion  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
The  large  success  which  attended  Dr.  Chichester 
while  here  at  the  East  in  former  years,  marks  his 
labors  in  the  Southern  Pacific  city. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached  by 
thi  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.D  ,  LL.  D. ,  Presi 
dent  Emeritus.  He  made,  in  the  course  of  it, 
a  strong  plea  for  educated  Christian  woman 
hood,  well  setting  forth  the  aim  of  his  many 
years  of  noble  leadership  of  this  College. 

We  would  not  (be  said)  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Christian  education  of  our 
eons.  We  would  increase  and  not  diminish 
the  liberality  which  endows  colleges  and 
schools  of  advanced  science.  We  would  not 
train  our  educated  young  men  timidly  as 
weaklings.  We  would  have  them  true,  manly, 
noble.  Always  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
Christian  faith  and  hope.  Always  valiant  for 
the  truth,  but  we  do  most  profoundly  believe 
that  well  educated  daughters  are  worth  quite 
as  much  as  educated  sons  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  world,  to  all  the  vital  interests  that 
make  life  worth  living  and  full  as  worthy  of 
educational  privileges,  because  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  culture  of  each  generation  de¬ 
pends  upon  them  far  more  than  upon  the  more 
public  influence  of  professional  men,  for  they 
deal  with  characters  already  formed,  and 
chiefly  influence  action  rather  than  principle. 
Of  course  it  is  the  plan  and  ordinance  of  God 
that  they  shall  join  in  mutual  help  in  all  that 
promotes  the  full  victory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  this  world.  They  are  not  to  be 
rivals  or  competitors,  but  each  in  proportion 
to  all  natural  and  attainable  talents  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  complete  and  abiding  conquest 
of  the  whole  world.  Nothing  would  do  more 
for  a  strong,  clear,  conquering  faith  that 
should  overcome  the  hostile  armies  of  evil 
than  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  edu 
Gated,  pious  women. 

The  great  need  of  modern  Chrittianity  is 
well  trained,  well  educated  Christian  women 
We  need  them,  and  plenty  of  them,  in  all 
social  reforms,  that  they  may  improve  social 
intercourse,  refine  and  purify  social  amuse¬ 
ments,  banish  the  wine  cup  snd  all  its  acces 
series  from  the  tables  of  hospitality.  We  need 
them  as  competent  teachers  in  our  Sabbath 
schools.  We  need  them  in  mission  bands  and 
in  the  home  charities.  We  need  them  as 
noble  models,  in  the  daily  presence  of  sons  and 
daughters.  We  need  them  to  purify  taste  in 
art  and  fashion  and  banish  the  meretricious 
and  voluptuous,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  prudish  and  Puritanic— who  dare  to  be 
modest  and  have  courage  to  be  plain. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

The  country  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  is 
looking  its  beet.  Harvests,  present  and  pro¬ 
spective,  promise  well.  Farmers  who  are  not 
in  debt  are  rubbing  through  the  bard  times 
as  well  as  any  other  class.  But  money  is 
scant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  enterprise  is  alike  hin¬ 
dered.  The  twin  cities  have  suffered  from  this 
cause,  though  nothing  can  deaden  their  irre 
pressible  energy  At  Minneapolis  a  number  of 
important  buildings,  especially  for  industrial 
purposes,  are  going  up  this  summer.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  being  repaired,  and  the  city 
looks  very  much  alive. 

Minneapolis  pastors  are  scattering  on  vaca¬ 
tion  errands.  Dr.  Hunter  of  IVestminstei 
Church  has  gone  clear  down  East,  while  hie 
people  are  to  be  fed  by  their  former  pastors, 
Drs  Sample  and  Burrell,  whom  New  York 
lends  them  for  the  two  vacation  months  in 
partial  recompense  for  having  appropriated 
their  valuable  services  for  some  years.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Kincaid  of  Andrew  Church  has  fin 
ished  another  year  of  successful  work  in  this 
important  congregation.  His  is  largely  a 
ministry  to  the  students  in  the  State  Univer 
sity,  among  whom  he  is  exceedingly  popular. 
His  young  men’s  Bible  class  has  been  for 
some  years  a  special  attraction  to  them.  Mis 
Oen.  Van  Cleve  has  been  one  of  the  strong 
and  useful  members  of  this  church  almost 
from  its  foundation.  Age  cannot  dim  her  eye 
or  intellect,  and  her  platform  addresses  are 
greatly  enjoyed  wherever  she  speaks  in  this 
Western  country.  The  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Wisconsin  is 
hers,  as  attested  by  the  middle  initial,  “O, ” 
of  her  name,  standing  for  “Onisconsin,”  the 
French  form  of  the  word  still  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  Her  pen  is  unwearied  in 
the  cause  of  missions  and  every  good  work. 
It  furnishes  a  column  every  week  in  our  ex- 
0‘>llent  conteaiporary,  the  “North  and  West,” 
of  which  Dr.  John  B.  Donaldson  is  the  able 
editor.  Its  offices  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the 
lofty  Lumber  Exchange,  command  an  oxten 
sive  view  of  the  growing  city  and  the  fertile 
country  around,  which  may  account  for  large 
views  and  expansive  spirit. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas  of  the  Fifth  Church 
of  Cincinnati  has  accepted  the  call  recently 
given  him  by  the  Bethlehem  Church  of  this 
city,  and  will  be  here  July  12th.  Dr.  Me 
Laren  of  San  Jose,  Cal  ,  is  visiting  old  friends 
in  St.  Paul,  and  was  beard  Sunday  morning 
by  his  former  people  in  the  Central  Church. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Lampeof  Omaha  Seminary,  former 
pastor  of  Christ  Church,  New  York,  preached 
last  Sunday  in  Ooodricb-avenue  Church 

Macalester  College,  between  the  two  cities 
is  making  an  admirable  record  by  good,  thor¬ 
ough  work  done,  especially  in  the  classical 
studies.  Ten  of  its  romiog  senior  class  of 
twelve  expect  to  enter  the  ministry. 

J.  H.  E. 

Minneapolis,  July  2 . 


Youni;  Mothers 

should  early  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a 
supply  of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  for 
nur.-ing  babies  as  well  as  for  general  cooking.  It  has 
stood  the  test  tor  30  years,  and  its  value  is  recognized. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desii- 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  nr 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  PHILAFRICAN  LIBERATORS’  LEAGUE. 

By  J.  H.  Bdwards,  D.  D., 

Nearly  a  seventh  of  the  human  family  in¬ 
habit  Africa.  Half  of  its  individual  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  victims  of  the  worst  form  of  slavery. 
It  is  time  that  Christendom  awoke  to  the 
dreadful  condition  of  these  myriads  of  op¬ 
pressed  human  beings  and  interposed  to  break 
their  shackles,  give  them  tbeir  birthright  of 
freedom,  and  a  share  in  the  gifts  of  God  to 
tbeir  own  continent,  and  impart  to  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  the  richer  blessings 
of  the  Gospel.  At  last  this  duty  is  being  rec¬ 
ognized.  European  Powers  are  making  broad 
paths  for  commerce  and  colonization  through¬ 
out  the  Park  Continent,  and  fre  dom  fo  lows 
their  flags  Christian  people  are  laboring  to 
remedy  the  sad  condition  in  which  liberty 
finds  the  present  thousands  and  coming 
millions  of  freed  slaves.  Liberators’  Leagues 
have  been  formed  in  most  of  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe.  The  first  society  of  the 
kind  in  America  has  just  been  organized  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  only  right  that 
the  public  should  know  under  what  auspices 
this  new  movement  has  been  inaugurated. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  World’s 
Evangelical  Alliances,  held  at  Florence,  Italy, 
in  1891,  passed  the  following  resolution,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  slave  trade  and  the  efforts  now  proposed 
for  remedying  its  evil  results : 

The  Conference  requests  all  Alliances  to 
encourage  National  Anti-Slavery  Associations 
on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  and  expresses  its 
desire  to  see  such  a-isociaGons  working  to¬ 
gether,  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  a  Christian 
spirit 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States  adopted 
a  Minute,  May  23,  1896,  expressing  its  hearty 
commendation  of  the  formation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Phil-African  Liberators’  League,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Heli  Cbatelain.  It  says; 

We  gratefully  recognize  Mr.  Chatelain’s  de¬ 
votion,  his  long  experience  as  a  self  supported 
missionary  in  Africa,  his  eminence  as  a 
linguist,  his  success  in  mastering  African 
languages  and  reducing  them  to  writing  in 
grammatical  form,  and  his  thorough  a<  quaint- 
ance  with  the  climate  and  geography  of  the 
regions  in  which  be  proposes  to  begin  his 
labors  in  the  Dark  Continent  That  he  him¬ 
self  is  to  lead  the  actual  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  enterprise  which  he  has  planned,  is 
certainlv  greatly  in  favor  of  its  practical  suc¬ 
cess.  May  God  bless  him  and  all  those  who 
may  cooperate  with  him  in  the  attempt  to 
combat  the  slave  trade  in  Africa 

From  a  long  list  of  prominent  persons  who 
have  given  their  approbation  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  written  opinions  of  a  few  are  here 
in  brief  quoted : 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler  writes  out  of  a  burning 
heart:  “The  man  who  reads  your  powerful 
little  pamphlet  without  having  his  heart 
stirred  to  boiling  point,  must  be  a  walking 
iceberg.  Africa  is  not  only  the  coming  con¬ 
tinent,  it  has  come  and  vitb  the  ‘open  sore’ 
still  running.  Your  plan  seems  both  admira¬ 
ble  snd  feasible.  ” 

President  Scliurman  of  Cornell  University, 
savs:  “I  consider  this  African  slave  trade  the 
most  horrible  outrage  upon  humanity  the 
world  now  knows,  and  hope  for  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  slave  trading  forces.  Your 
educational  plan  seems  to  me  the  most  practi¬ 
cable  way  of  aiding  the  armed  efforts  of  the 
European  Powers  now  engaged  in  reclaiming 
Africa.  I  wish  you  all  success.” 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  gives  her  enthusi¬ 
astic  approbation,  siying:  “The  White  Ribbon 
women  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  your  work,  and 
will  cooperate  in  it  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.”  She  offers  the  columns  of  the  Union 
Signal  to  the  League,  and  thinks  that  the 
Woild’s  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
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should  have  a  department  to  cooperate  with 
it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  representing  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  gives  equally 
strong  commendation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  General  Arm¬ 
strong’s  successor  at  Hampton,  writes  Mr. 
Chatelain :  “Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
words  in  behalf  of  Africa.  The  future  of  the 
negroes  of  this  country  and  that  of  the  Dark 
Continent  if  very  closely  bound  together. 
Your  cause  is  ours,  and  ours  is  yours.  Any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  do  to  help  forward  your  great 
plan  I  will  do  most  gladly.” 

President  Frost  of  Berea  College  responds  as 
emphatically  in  favor  of  the  undertaking. 

These  are  but  specimen  opinions  from  scores 
of  our  leading  educators,  philanthropists,  and 
missionary  workers.  Many  college  presi¬ 
dents,  jurists  and  journalists,  write  in  warm¬ 
est  approbation  of  the  enterprise.  Africanists 
like  Stanley  and  du  Chaillu  see  in  it  the 
most  practicable  scheme  for  counteracting  the 
horrible  work  of  the  slave  trade  and  its  de¬ 
structive  results.  An  African  missionary, 
after  describing  the  murderous  cruelties  of  an 
Arab  slave  raid,  adds:  “It  seems  to  me  as  if 
this  Christlike  organization  is  the  beginning 
of  an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  prayers.  From 
my  heart  I  say,  God  bless  the  Phil  African 
Liberators’  League  1” 

Half  a  score  of  bishops  have  written  in  em¬ 
phatic  approbation  of  the  movement.  Bishop 
Potter  says:  “It  is  a  noble  recognition  of  an 
imperious  duty,  and  has  my  hearty  sympathy 
and  approval.” 

The  secretaries  of  several  of  the  different 
denominational  missionary  societies  have  given 
at  length  their  favorable  impression  of  the 
proposed  work,  and  promise  to  cooperate  with 
its  promoters.  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts  of  the 
Home  Board  has  known  Mr.  Chatelain  for 
many  years,  and  says  of  him:  “He  is  a  true 
hero  and  not  a  visionary  adventurer.  I  have 
great  conOdence  in  his  judgment  regarding 
the  wisest  and  speediest  mode  of  healing  the 
‘open  sore  of  the  world.’  ” 

President  Knox  of  Bloom 6eld  Theological 
Seminary,  where  Mr.  Chatelain  studied,  gives 
similar  personal  testimony  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

The  prospect  is  bright  for  the  planting  of 
the  first  colony  of  freed  slaves  on  the  heal¬ 
thy  uplands  of  Angola,  under  American  aus¬ 
pices  and  the  personal  lead  of  Mr  Chatelain 
during  the  present  year.  Money  is  beginning 
to  come  in  from  many  quarters.  Competent 
and  devoted  young  men  and  young  women 
are  waiting  the  word  to  start.  Thousands 
of  the  unfortunate  children  of  Africa,  with 
strong  arms  and  bright  intellects  are  waiting 
to  learn  from  American  teachers  the  methods 
of  enlightened  self  support  and  the  saving 
news  of  redemption  through  Christ.  For  mis¬ 
sionary  work  no  other  plan  compares  with 
this.  In  the  colonies  proposed,  the  workers 
and  scholars,  every  one  of  whom  has  been 
rescued  by  Christian  Powers  from  death  or 
worse  barbarities,  will  be  under  religious  influ¬ 
ence,  shielded  from  the  moral  and  physical  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  heathen  environment.  Under  these 
circumstances  and  out  of  this  plastic  material 
the  future  missionaries  and  social  agencies 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  dark  masses  of  Africa 
will  be  prepared.  Native  Africans  must  do 
the  chief  work  of  carrying  civilization  and 
the  Gospel  among  the  millions  of  their  coun 
trymen.  Every  miesionary  society  engaged 
in  African  evangelization  should  stand  ready 
to  enter  the  open  doors  provided  by  these  col¬ 
onies,  in  the  flrat  place  to  evangelize  the  col¬ 
onists,  and  then,  through  them,  to  reach  and 
regenerate  the  very  heart  of  swarming  Africa 
in  the  speediest  manner  possible.  Every  friend  I 


to  humanity,  every  foe  of  slavery,  every  Chris¬ 
tian  possessed  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  his 
Master,  should  take  some  share  in  forwarding 
this  most  beneficent  undertaking.  The  active 
propaganda  of  the  League  can  hardly  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  before  the  autumn.  Meanwhile  its 
headquarters  are  at  the  office  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  Room  Sll,  United  Charities 
Building,  and  its  representatives  will  give 
information  or  send  documents  to  any  making 
inquiry. 


FORTY  TEARS  AT  MT.  MORRIS. 

The  celebration  just  held  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  (June  26th)  to  mark  the  for¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  D.  D.,  was 
an  occasion  of  the  greatest  interest  to  that 
whole  community  and  of  very  special  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  pastor  and  people.  The  program 
was  extensive  and  was  admirably  carried  out 
at  all  points  by  the  willing  hands  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  congregation.  It  may  be 
said,  with  truth,  that  the  best  people  of  the 
village  and  of  the  valley  were  there  to  do  the 
venerable  pastor  honor,  also  many  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  some  of  them  former  members  of  the 
church.  The  proceedings  included  addresses 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Steb- 
bins,  represen‘ing  Rochester  Presbytery ;  Dr. 
J.  E.  Kittredge,  for  the  neighboring  ministers  ; 
J.  M.  Hastings,  Esq.,  for  the  congregation, 
and  other  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Patton,  the  Rev  G.  K.  Ward,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
P.^V.  Bogue,  and  Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  and  at 
the  evening  meeting  three-minute  speeches 
by  the  Revs.N.  J.  Conklin,  F.  Gutelius,  Charles 
P.  Coit,  D.  M.  Countermine,  A.  K.  Bates, 
and  F.  G.  Weeks.  Particular  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Frank  G. 
Weeks  and  John  M.  Hastings,  who  were  chil 
dien  of  the  church,  baptized,  and  brought  up 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Parsons,  and  had 
known  no  other  pastor.  All  the  addresses 
were  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  devotional 
services  were  participated  in  by  Rev.  G. 
W.  Wood,  D.  D. ,  Rev.  F.  E.  Bancroft, 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hallock,  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay, 
Rev.  B.  Boswortb,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodg- 
man.  The  charge  given  to  the  people  by 
the  Rev.  P.  F.  Sanborn  in  1856,  at  that  time 
pastor  at  Nunda,  at  the  ordination  of  Dr. 
Parsons,  was  redelivered  by  the  latter  as  a 
reminisernoe,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
churches  of  the  village,  on  Sunday  evening, 
June  28,  1896,  and  extracts  from  letters  from 
friends,  who,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
were  detained  at  home,  were  read. 

We  would  gladly  give  the  spirited  and  very 
appropriate  addressee  by  Drs.  Stebbins,  Kit 
tredge,  Bogue,  end  others,  did  space  suffice. 
The  following,  by  Dr.  Parsons,  so  highly  and 
justly  honored  on  this  occasion,  will  be  read 
with  special  interest: 

.  RESPONSE  BY  DR.  PARSONS. 

Standing  as  I  do  to-day  at  the  close  of 
forty  years’  service  as  pastor  of  this  church 
and  congregation.  I  wish,  most  of  all.  to  ex¬ 
press  my  obligations  to  God  for  the  way  in 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  lead  me  and  to 
give  Him  all  the  glory  for  any  good  whatever 
which  He  may  have  secured  through  my  in 
strumentality  in  this  pastoral  relation. 

I  feel  to-day  that  I  am  surrounded  by 
friends,  and  for  forty  years  I  have  had  that 
same  feeling  This  is  my  home  where  the 
Lord  has  permitted  me  to  abide,  and  I  can 
truly  say,  “The  lines  have  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places,  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage  ” 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Genesee  is  renowned 
for  its  fertility  and  beauty,  and  certainly  we 
cannot  be  blamed  if  we  regard  this  as  one  of 
its  most  attractive  spots.  The  words  of 
kindly  greeting  which  have  been  so  happily 
expressed  by  representatives  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  the  people 
of  this  congregation,  have  only  reassured  me 
of  the  friendliness  of  my  co  presbyters,  the 


sweet  fellowship  of  brethren  whose  parishes 
join  my  own  and  the  confidence  and  Ic  ve  of  a 
people  who  occupy  a  very  warm  place  iu  my 
heart. 

The  friendship  in  these  different  relations, 
of  which  I  have  been  so  many  years  the  re¬ 
cipient,  has  been  of  a  quality  to  overlook  my 
many  defects  and  failings,  for  I  am  intensely 
conscious  of  my  imperfections,  and  could 
almost  wish  to  repeat  these  years  in  the  min¬ 
istry,  so  as  to  be  more  careful,  more  active, 
and  more  faithful. 

This  occasion  is  one  of  reminiscence,  sug¬ 
gestive  especially  of  the  meeting  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Presbytery  in  this  houte  forty  years  ago, 
when  this  pastoral  relation  was  constituted. 
The  members  then  present  were  John  Barnard, 
D.  D. ,  of  Lima,  Pliny  F.  Sanborne  of  Nunda, 
Joseph  R.  Page  of  Perry,  Henry  Kendall  of 
East  Bloomfield,  and  William  Hunter  of  Spring- 
water,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  The 
elders  were  G.  S  May  of  Lima,  C.  Hamilton 
of  Avon,  Wm.  R.  Duryee  of  Nunda,  R.  C. 
Mordoff  of  Perry,  Jacob  Bergen  of  Union  Cor¬ 
ners,  and  L  J.  Ames  of  Mount  Morris,  the 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 

There  were  present  as  corresponding  raem- 
hers  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squire.  D  D.  of  (he  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Belvidere,  the  Rev  Levi  Parsons 
and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Huntineton,  D  D.,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  the  Rev.  Morris  Barton 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Starr  of  the  Presbytery  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  Of  these  Dr.  Huntington  is  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor. 

In  the  ordination  service,  Dr.  Page  offered 
the  invocation  and  read  the  Scriptures,  Dr. 
Huntington  offered  the  prayer.  Dr.  Kendall, 
who  subsequently  was  long  Secretary  of  our 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  preached  the  sermon 
from  Rev.  iv  8-11. 

Dr.  John  Barnard  presided  and  offered  the  or¬ 
daining  prayer,  a  prayer  remarkable  for  its  fer¬ 
vor.  My  father  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Brother  Sanborne  the  charge  to  the 
people. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ontario  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  limited  to  the  County  of  Living¬ 
ston  and  was  composed  of  brethren  who  were 
bound  together  by  very  strong  perscnal  at¬ 
tachments  Beside  those  just  mentioned  as 
present  at  my  ordination,  and  including  those 
who  subsequently  were  admitted,  we  recall 
the  names  of  the  Revs.  N.  Elmer  of  East 
Avon,  A  H.  Parmelee  of  Livonia,  J.  H.  Hub¬ 
bard  of  Dansville,  E.  G.  Moore  of  Lakeville, 
L.  Conklin  of  East  Bloomfield,  O.  P.  Folaom 
of  Geneseo,  L.  G.  Marsh  of  Nunda.  S.  Jessup 
of  Dansville,  W.  C.  Gaylord  of  Union  Comers, 
D  Soovel  of  Lakeville.  A.  L  Benton  of  Lima, 
and  I.  N.  Sprague.  D.  D..  of  Geneseo.  We 
were  a  band  of  brothers ;  our  meetings  were 
noted  for  tbe’r  sociability,  especially  the  sum¬ 
mer  sessions,  when  our  wives  were  present 
and  the  collation  was  the  attractive  feature 
of  the  occasion. 

These,  too,  were  days  of  disunion  among 
Presbyterians,  when  the  terms  Old  School  and 
New  School  were  very  familiar,  and  while  the 
bitterness  which  characterized  the  division  at 
the  first  had  largely  abated,  yet  the  old  battle 
lines  were  far  from  being  obliterated ;  and 
as  churches  of  both  kinds  were  located  side 
by  side  in  this  territory,  the  friction  here  was 
greater  than  elsewhere  For  this  very  reason 
the  Reunion  in  1869  brought  a  great  blessing 
to  the  Presbytrrians  of  Livingston  County. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  large  conven¬ 
tion  in  this  very  church,  the  hatchets  were  all 
buried,  the  beet  of  feeling  prevailed,  and  the 
meeting  was  little  else  than  one  great  love 
feast. 

At  this  time  of  Reunion  the  desire  was  very 
strong  that,  as  a  county,  we  should  be  by 
ourselves  and  be  known  as  the  Presbytery  cf 
Livingston,  but  the  demand  for  large  bodies 
was  so  overwhelming  as  to  merge  ua  with  the 
metropolitan  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and 
thus  lamely  obliterate  onr  cherished  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  union,  however,  has  proved  most 
happy  for  these  more  than  twenty  five  years. 
Our  city  brethren  have  treated  us  most  courte¬ 
ously,  and  the  parity  of  the  cleray  has  been 
not  less  happily  exemplified  by  them  than  it 
was  on  the  flo)r  of  our  former  purely  rural 
bodv. 

The  entire  disuse  of  the  terms  Old  School 
and  New  School  has  only  proved  how  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  is  every  trace  of  that  un¬ 
happy  controversy  which  divided  our  beloved 
Zion  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Of  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  I  know  of 
none  but  Dr.  Wm.  Waith  of  Lancaster  who 
occupies  the  same  position  as  be  did  forty 
years  ago.  For  many  years  Brother  Hunter  of 
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Sprin^water  and  Dr.  Shaw  of  Rooheater  were 
oonepicuouB  illustrations  of  the  permanent 
pastorate,  the  one  celebrating  bis  fiftieth  an- 
nieersary  and  the  other  very  nearly  reaching 
that  mark. 

As  productive  of  long  pastorates  this  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley  has  earned  an  enviable  distinction. 
Dr.  Barnard  was  thirty  eight  years  at  Lima, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Aitken  was  more  than  forty 
years  at  Sparta,  and  the  following  have  bad 
pastorates  of  twenty  years  or  more:  Dr.  A. 

O.  Hall  of  Rochester  Third  ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Page  of 
Perry,  Dr  S.  A.  Freeman  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
Dr.  George  Patton  of  Rochester  Third,  Dr.  C. 
B.  Gardner  of  Rochester  Westminster,  Dr.  C. 

P.  Coit  of  Rochester  Memorial,  Dr.  H.  P 
V.  Bogue  of  Avon,  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Ward  of 
Dansvilie,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Gutelius  of  Mos 
-cow ;  the  last  four  are  still  in  the  race,  with 
«  fair  promise  of  celebrating  the  fortieth,  or 
even  fiftieth,  anniversary.  The  name  of 
Dr  J.  £.  Eittredge  of  Geneseo  should  properly 
be  added  to  this  roll  of  honor,  as  be  is  already 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  pastorate. 

But  turning  from  these  Presbyterial'relations 
to  the  dear  people  of  my  charge,  for  whom  1 
have  offered  so  many  prayers,  and  from  whom 
I  have  received  so  many  benefactions,  not  the 
least  of  which  have  been  the  prayers  that 
they  have  offered  up  for  me,  I  feel  that  if 
any  honor  attaches  to  the  fact  of  our  having 
walked  lovingly  together  for  forty  years,  that 
honor  is  largely  attributable  to  your  patience, 
your  thoughtfulness,  and  your  uniform  kind¬ 
ness.  While  it  would  be  more  than  human  to 
suppose  that  any  minister  couM  preach  even 
one  year  to  any  congregation  without  awaken¬ 
ing  some  opposition,  yet  I  can  say  that  what¬ 
ever  of  opposition  there  may  have  been,  you 
have  been  very  careful  to  keep  me  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  it.  Years  ago  you  gained  n.y 
confidence,  and  you  have  never  forfeited  it. 
You  have  made  me  feel  at  home,  you  have 
cheered  me  with  your  kindly  greetings  and 
you  have  sustained  me  with  timely  assurances 
that  my  ministrations  were  appreciated 

You  yourselves  have  met  with  many  changes, 
while  the  Lord  has  kept  me  in  the  same  place. 
He  has,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  from  me 
my  former  people,  and  supplied  their  places 
with  others.  Of  the  168  communicants  re¬ 
ported  in  1856,  only  sixteen  remain,  three  of 
whom  are  non  residents  and  four  of  whom 
have  changed  their  church  relations  and  re 
turned.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about 
forty  who  then  belonged  to  the  congregation, 
many  of  whom  were  but  children,  who  are 
still  with  U3,  and  mostly  communicants ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  blessing  so  sweet  to  a 
pastor’s  heart,  as  when  our  Covenant  God 
permits  the  chilriren  to  take  the  places  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  who  have  fallen  asleep 

Coming,  as  1  did,  to  this  place  in  my  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  Lord  was  very  good  in 
surrounding  me  with  a  noble  band  of  elders 
The  session  then  consisted  of  Deacon  James 
Conkey  Hon.  George  Hastings,  Deatmn  Mar 
sena  Allen.  Henry  Sheldon,  Charles  Holmes, 
Samuel  J.  Mills.  Dr  Loren  J.  Ames,  Milo  H. 
Maltbie,  and  Stillwell  Burroughs.  These 
names  awaken  precious  memories  of  men  of 
varied  gifts,  *  ut  all  of  sterling  character.  One 
by  one  they  have  left  us  until  all  are  gone. 
But  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  worthy 
followers  up  to  the  present  time,  men  in  whom 
I  have  confided,  and  who  have  worked  har¬ 
moniously  for  the  interests  of  the  church. 
Indeed,  1  have  never  felt  that  any  of  them, 
either  openly  or  secretly,  were  working  against 
my  ministry.  And  1  am  happy  to  bear  similar 
testimony  as  to  the  succession  of  deacons  and 
trustees,  who  have  been  true  helpers.  I  re¬ 
call  their  names  with  tender  interest  and 
cannot  forget  their  fri-'ndliness.  This  absence 
of  opposition  is  all  the  more  noticeable  when 
we  think  of  the  exciting  experiences  of  the 
Civil  War.  Those  were  times  of  intense  feel¬ 
ing,  resultirg  in  the  dissolution  of  many  a 
pastoral  relation.  In  regard  to  the  great 
queations  which  then  agitated  the  country, 
we.  as  a  church  did  not  think  alike,  but  the 
Lord  kept  us  together,  and  we  believe  thtt 
the  strain  to  which  we  were  then  subject, 
lesulted  io  strengthening  rather  than  weaken 
ing,  the  ties  by  which  we  were  bound  to 
getber. 


How  to  Disinfect. 

We  desire  to  mail  you  free,  a  valuable 
illustrated  book  prepared  at  great  expense. 
Simple  directions  on  disinfecting  in  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  and  in  everyday  life 
— sinks,  sewers,  etc.  Send  vour  a<idress. 

*  *  ••Saoitas”Co.Ld.,636We8t55<hSt„N.Y. 


•Absoliitcli)  Pure-, Delicious-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

A\ADE,  BV 

Walter  Baker  &Co.\ij!!I!? 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUR 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Waiter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
MADE  AT  Dorchester, Mass.it  bears 

THEIR  TRADE  MARK  LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIIRE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


That  Delicious  Flavor 

which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  in  the  best  CaKs.  can  be  secured  at  home, 
by  using 


EMESSIoBEEF. 

It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Anyone  can  make 
delicious  liouilloii  or  clear  beef  Soup  with  Armour's  Extract,  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Nothing  Simpler.  Send  for  our  book  of  **CuUaary  WriQkies”~mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


The  uniform  good  health  with  whiih  the 
Lord  has  blest  me  has  enabled  me  with  but 
few  exceptions,  to  meet  my  ordinary  Preshy- 
terial,  pulpit,  and  ptroebial  duties  1  call  to 
mind  only  two  stated  meetings  of  Presbytery, 
from  which  I  have  been  absent,  and  few,  in 
deed,  have  been  the  Sabbaths,  when  sickness 
has  kept  me  from  my  accustomed  place  in 
the  sanctuary 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  bear  testimony  to  the  uni¬ 
form  friendliness  of  the  other  churches  in  this 
village.  We  sometimes  have  almost  lost  our 
lines  of  demarkation  in  the  general  good  feel 
ing  which  has  prevailed.  With  manv  of  the 
pastors  of  these  churches  I  have  formed  very 
strong  friendships.  The  Lord  has  enabled  us 
to  work  together  in  love.  Indeed,  in  not  a  few 
instances  our  relations  could  hardly  have  been 
more  confidential  bad  we  belonged  to  the 
same  denomination.  Similar  testi  ■  ony  I  wish 
to  bear  re-pecting  the  people  generally,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  church  relation.  They  have 
expressed  their  friendliness  in  many  ways 
which  have  touched  my  heart. 

I  am  glad  the  Lord  Jed  me  into  the  minis¬ 
try.  Were  I  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I 
would  choose  the  same  profession,  only  I 
would  strive  to  honor  it  more  and  make  it 
more  effective  for  good.  The  ministry  is  a 
noble  calling,  appealing  to  the  grandest  mo¬ 
tives,  and  furnishing  rare  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  a  true  manhood.  The  Lord 
greatly  honors  the  man  whom  He  truly  calls 
to  proclaim  “The  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God.” 

I  have  tried  to  be  faithful  in  preaching  the 
truth  as  found  in  God’s  Holy  Word,  1  have 
tried  to  discourage  everybody  from  thinking 
they  could  be  saved  by  their  moral  lives,  and 
I  have  tried  to  point  all  alike  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Daniel  Webster  is  represented  as  having  said 
that  the  one  truth  which  of  all  others  most 
impressed  him,  was  the  fact  of  his  personal 
accountability  to  God,  and  so,  may  we  not 
say  that  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
pastoral  relation  is  only  seen  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  eternity. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  much  moved  by 
reading  a  sermon  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
which  he  reminded  bis  people  at  Northampton 
that  be  must  answer  at  the  judgment  for  the 
way  in  which  be  had  prearhed.  while  they 
must  answer  for  the  way  they  had  received 
the  Word  at  his  mouth,  and  so,  my  dear  peo¬ 
ple.  pleasant  as  this  pastoral  relation  has 
been,  helpful  as  it  may  have  proved  to  us 
mutually,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  all  is  to  be 
passed  in  review,  and  that  •  y  a  Judge  who  can¬ 
not  err,  and  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  storing 
up  from  day  to  day  its  rich  fruits  among 
the  treasures  which  never  fail.  It  is  espe 
daily  interesting  to  think  of  this  anniversary 


in  its  relation  to  the  recent  revival,  in  which 
God  has  so  greatly  blest  this  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  and  permitted  us,  as  a  church,  to  be 
enriched  by  so  large  a  number  of  new  re¬ 
cruits.  We  can  think  of  this  large  ingather 
ing  as  a  crown  «hich  God  has  placed  upon 
our  mutual  life  as  people  and  pastor.  We  have 
labored  and  prayed  together,  and  God  has  not 
suffered  us  to  1  ibor  and  pray  in  vain.  Let  us 
welcome  this  hand  of  helpers  as  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  future,  and  let  us,  with  them, 
hand  this  church  down  to  our  successors, 
through  the  rich  blessing  of  God,  stronger 
and  purer  and  more  effective  for  good  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

During  all  these  forty  years  we  have  been 
threading  our  way  through  the  wilderness, 
not  knowing  what  a  day  might  bring  forth, 
living  only  a  day  at  a  time;  in  this  respect, 
this  glad  anniversary  day  of  mutual  congratu¬ 
lations,  is  just  like  every  other  day  of  the 
forty  years  in  that  we  know  not  what  shall  be 
on  the  morrow.  A  kind  providence  will  turn 
the  leaves  of  our  histories  one  by  one  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  we  shall  only  need 
to  trust  implicitly  in  Him  who  has  said,  ”1 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.” 


THE  RUEINIi  EEIIEU  IN  THE  PRKSBYTEIIIAN 
CHl’RCH.-A  SYMPOSIEM. 

The  five  addresses  delivered  before  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Union  of  New  York,  March  80,  1896, 
have  been  republished  in  suitable  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
fifteen  cents  for  a  single  copy,  or  at  the  r.'ite 
of  ten  cents  each,  when  ordered  in  1  irger 
quantities  for  Sessions. 

“The  pamphlet,”  writes  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Castle 
of  Philadelphia,  “should  be  read  by  every 
delegate  from  the  eldership  to  the  coming 
General  Assembly.”  Address, 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


J  relieved  by 

(  onmofi  Ear  Druns— helps 

where  medicine  fails;  stops  the  |>i*o- 
[?re>8  or  deafness;  concentrates  sound 
waves  to  one  poIntuiHinNaturalDrum; 
also  takes  the  place  of  Natural  Drums 
vhen  wholly  or  partially  destroy^  ;in- 
'isihle,  comfortable,  safe— no  wiraor 
■strinpTsto  Irritate.  For  full  informa 
tion  write  or  call  for  144-paRrc  book  on  l>eafness  and 
Testimonials.  FRFE.  WILSON  EAR  ORt'M  CO., 
OlBeea  )  Trust  Kldjf.*  Loulavtile.  Ky. 

i  R<  84fl,  1 188  Broadway,  New  Vork. 


July  9  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


REED  AND  BAR  ION  IN  THEIR  NEW  HOME. 


*  In  this  great  Babylon  of  New  York  it  seems 
to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  different  kinds 
of  business  to  concentrate  in  certain  streets 
or  parts  of  the  city.  Wall  Street  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  bankers  and  brokers.  Maiden  Lane 
used  to  be  the  centre  of  the  jewelry  business, 
which  has  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  migrat¬ 
ing  farther  up  town.  We  remember  when  it 
was  rather  venturesome  for  the  old  house  of 
Ball  and  Black  to  come  up  as  far  as  Prince 
Street,  but  some  years  since  Tiffany  and  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  bold  push  and  planted  them¬ 
selves  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street,  on 
the  site  of  Dr.  Cheever’s  old  church,  since 
which  Union  Square  has  become  the  centre  of 
the  business  for  the  whole  city.  Half  a 
dozen  houses  are  scattered  along  this  part  of 
Broadway.  The  most  recent  change  has  been 
the  removal  of  our  old  friends,  Reed  and  Bar¬ 
ton,  to  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street. 
True,  it  is  but  a  few  doors  from  that  which  it 
occupied  before,  but  even  fifty  feet  may  make 
an  immense  difference,  when  a  house  thereby 
acquires  a  position  on  a  corner.  Reed  and 
Barton  have  the  whole  ground  fioor  of  the 
great  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Daniel  Drew  mansion,  with  its  broad-side  of  a 
hundred  ffet,  flooded  with  that  North  light, 
wich  artists  always  seek  for  their  studios. 

The  house  itself  well  deserves  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  it  can  command  in  the  city,  as  it  is  one 
of  our  oldest  and  best  commercial  bouses, 
having  been  established  in  1824,  so  that  it  has 
had  a  lifetime  of  more  than  seventy  years, 
during  which  it  has  always  done  business  on 
the  strictest  principles,  and  thus  kept  up 
the  highest  standard  of  mecantile  honor  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  If  we 
mistake  not,  it  was  the  pioneer  house  among 
the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  America, 
and  still  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  repre¬ 
sents  us  worthily  among  the  cunning  artificers 
in  gold  and  silver  the  world  over. 

So  long  as  our  race  marries  and  is  given  in 
marriage,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  wed¬ 
ding  presents ;  for  tokens  of  friendship  and 
harbingers  of  housekeeping ;  for  the  dinine- 
room  and  the  lady’s  toilet— all  of  which, 
whether  it  be  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the 
taste— will  here  be  found  in  bewildering  abun¬ 
dance. 


I  Steuben 
i  SanUarium 

^  Honiellsville,  N.  Y. 

aR 

^  Intended  for  the  special  benefit 
^  of  invalids  for  whom  recovery 
^  is  possible  only  tinder  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  including 
the  constant  care  and  observa- 
aM  of  skilful  physicians.  It 

^  offers,  also, 


The  Highest  Surgical  Skill;  Trained  Nurses  and  Attendants;  |f, 
^  Most  Advanced  Appliances ;  A  Health-building  Diet ; 

^  All  known  Remedial  Agents ;  A  Health-preserving  Atmosphere; 
Every  Form  of  Bath ;  The  Comforts  of  a  Home. 

Sufferers  from  chronic  diseases  who  need  the  means  and  appliances  the  ^ 
^  general  practitioner  does  not  possess,  are  earnestly  invited  to  investigate  ^ 
its  merits,  addressing  the  Superintendent,  ^ 

^  DR.  J.  E.  WALKER,  HomcIIsviUe,  N.Y.  ^ 


DEER  PARK 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


(Main  Line  B.  &  O.  R.R.) 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22d,  1896 


Furnished  cottages,  with  facilities  for  nonsekeep  na 
If  desired.  For  terms,  apply  to 

D.  C.  JONES, 

Camden  Station,  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUR  VACATION, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 


Why  not  join  a  party  of  culturetl  people,  and  go  to  the 
beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia  ? 

This  is  an  ideal  vncatlon  land,  lull  of  trout,  shad, 
salmon,  pine  womls  and  ozone.  The  nights  are  invariably 
cool,  the  air  bracing.  The  tired  brain-worker  nnilds  up 
faster  than  In  any  other  land  we  have  ever  visl'ed. 
There  are  all  the  fascinat'ons  of  a  foreign  tour,  iucludiug 
a  delicious  little  taste  of  sal' ,  only  one  night  at  sea. 

Leave  Boston  (Yarmouth  Line)  August  4th  returning 
about  August  37lh  (Plant  Liue).  A  VACATION  OF 
RE«T  raih-r  than  of  touring,  yet  we  shall  se- Yarmouth; 
Digby,  WolfviUe,  Grand  Pr6.  Blouidon  and  the  Basin  of 
Vllnas,  Windsor  and  Halifax.  Price  for  entire  tour  of 
..Imost  f  >ar  weeks,  all  expenses,  including  carriage 
drive  about  Hal'fax,  only  S.%.U0.  A  side  trio  ncinss  tbe 
B«y  of  Fundy,  two  nights  and  a  day  in  St.  .lohn,  V  K  . 
lor  only  $5  (X)  extra.  Our  third  season.  Send  for  pros¬ 
pectus.  Address, 

ASSOCIATR  KDITOB  »  EDITCATION,” 

50  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


EUROPEAN  PLAN, 


**  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita 
bie  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarelv  met  with 
in  a  public  bouse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face'toward  New  York.” 


>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<  »♦♦♦♦ 

POPULAR  PRICES.  T 

Grand  Union  Hotel  f 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  i 


Transient  Rates,  t4  per  day  and  upward.  Special 
Terms  per  week  and  season. 

WOOLLEY  &  OERRANS,  Proprietors. 


I  M  r  about  August  37lh  (Plaut  Liue).  A  VACATION  OF 

I  '  * _ _  RE«T  raih-r  than  of  touring,  yet  we  shall  se- Yarmouth; 

lA#  I  ■fi  Digby,  Wolfville,  Grand  Pr6.  Blouidon  and  the  Basin  of 

V  V  XXWX  w  X  XXXXWkJ  Vllnas,  Windsor  and  Halifax.  Price  for  entire  tour  of 

A*  ..imost  f  >ar  weeks,  all  expenses,  including  carriage 

_  I  k  .  _  drive  about  Hal'fax,  only  S.V5.U0.  A  side  trio  acioss  tbe 

^  f  ^  Biy  Fundy,  two  nights  and  a  day  in  St.  .lohn,  V  K  . 

•wk  w  X  X  v/O  ^^X  V/ WXhJ  lor  only  S5  (X)  extra.  Our  third  season.  Send  forpro«- 

*  pectus.  Address, 

SPEND  YOUR  A SSOCIATK  KDITOB  ‘‘EDITCATION.’* 

SUMMER  VACATION  IN  THE  so  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Rocky  Mountains  i;  SUnflER  HOHES . . . 


TAKE  THE .  .  . 

ROCK  To  Denver, 

I  Cl  .A  N  n  G>lora(lo 

I  LA  111/  Springs, 

ROUTE  jf'  or  Pueblo. 

ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS.  MANITOU  and  PIKES’  PEAK 

4  HOURS  QUICKER  TIME  TO 
CRIPPLE  CREEK»4***4»i»* 

which  should  be  included  in  your  trip, 
and  an  investigation  oi  the  resources 
of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit. 

Toariat  OictieiMry  Address  JOHN  SCIASTUN, 
~.SMt  Free...  Cen’l  Pass.  Agent, 

Appty  far  It.  (S)l  CHICAGO. 


IN  VERMONT,  AND  ON  THE  SnORBS 

OK  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  new  tllnstrated  book,  descrlhlng  this  unequHlled  summer 
resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE  BOAKU  hospitable 
pe'jple,  out-door  pleasures,  flshlng,  bolting  or  perfect  rest 
I'llinate  and  scenery  unsurpassed.  Prices  from  ti  per  week 
npwar  is. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  flve  cents  postage,  on  application  tr 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONF.  or  8.  W.  CCM  MINOS, 

S.  P.  A.,  :'t53  Broadway,  New  York.  O.P.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

Addressing  us,  always  use  the  name  Walt-r. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  Imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUB. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

8ABATOGA  SPKlN(i8,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  pleasure.  The  hnptlntments  of  a  flr»t  class 
hotel ;  elevator,  electric  heUs,  sun  arlur  and  promenade  on 
the  root,  and  su  tea  of  roums  with  huths :  nass-ige  ;  elccirtrliy; 
.11  baths  and  heal  h  appliances;  new  Turkish,  Russian  snd 
naiural  snlp''nr  water  baths;  dry  air,  Saratoga  water,  cro¬ 
quet,  la.  u  tennis,  billiards,  elegant  wheeling,  etc. 

OPf  N  ALL.  THE  VEAB. 

Send  /or  ittuntrntrd  circular. 

X/ol  I I® 

I  Vl  I  vF  pressing  itself  upon 


pressing  itself 
tbe  puUic,a8thei 
go  ny,  as  being 


CANCER 


Send  for  Bonk  on  Treatment, 
Deacription  of  Sanatorium,  and 
Terms. 


Ors.  W.F..  BROWN  &  SON, 
North  Aoams.  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


g  the  public,  as  the  years 

1-^51  t’k'  Kit  ny,  as  being  the 

■  GREAT  PARK  of  the 

land.  Th^  strong  feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  man  made  park.  True  enough  man  has  built 
roads  and  bridges  and  hotels  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  Park,  hut  be  has  sot  yet  tried  his  band  at 
constructing  new-fangled  Geysers,  or  re-adorning  or 
re-sculpturing  the  Grand  (Janyon  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  These  are  as  God  left  them.  There,  too,  the 
elk,  hear,  deer  and  other  animals,  are  not  enclosed 
in  wire  fences.  They  wander  free  and  unfretted 
withersoever  they  will.  .Man’s  handiwork  is  but 
little  seeu  and  the  Park  is  the  grander  for  it.  Send 
Cbas  S.  Fee,  (ieneral  Passen^r  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  six  cents  for  VVonderland  ’96,  and 
read  alxiut  the  Park. 


lerland  ’96,  and 


Ci  1  /A/  k  Rent  Furnished  cottage,  nine  rooms.  In  . 

*  xLe*  *  Catskill  .Mts.;  trout  stream  with  private  /^ONNF.CTl'^UT  VALLEY  BDAUDI.NG  fur  a  small 
'bridge  in  front;  moaotaln  spnug-wdter  at  rear;  mile  party  of  1  dlies.  Location  high;  plenty  shade;  open 

land  a  half  from  siHtlon  and  village;  dally  stage.  Ad-  Ore-places.  City  reference.  A  oply  during  forenoon, 
dress  Sistxk  Georoutte.  ShandaKcu.  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.  Miss  Pbrrt,  380  West  45th  St. 


XUM 


tolctoi  ~toic-t~^iv-tDiCtoi'C?Jict^iCt'ji.  tDictolctOiCtDiotoi’LtS'iCtOiC^ictOlC  iOiCtOiciDiCtDi'criJiCta'iCt^iCtoi^A^i' 


^Tc^r^oTcf DTc^'^Tcl  ,Tcf '^TcloTc¥''Tc?DTcT')T-J'’T^^3T^^-'’Tc^3Tcf oTclATcfoTcIoTcT oTcf iTclT'iTtT'TTc 


Silvcrsmitbe 


BROADWAY  AND  I7TH  STREET 

(formerly  37  Union  Square) 


13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


We  cordially  invite  the  public  to  inspect  the  collection  of  wares  in 
SOLID  SILVER  to  be  seen  at  our  new  establishment.  Below  is  a 
partial  list  of  articles  which  we  make  in  great  variety  and  in  various 
designs : 

. . .  Uablcwarc  . . . 

Tea  Sets  Ice  Cream  Sets  Tea  Kettles 

Berry  Bowls  Soup  Tureens  Water  Pitchers 

Berry  Sets  Salvers  Jelly  Dishes 

Bread  Trays  Salad  Bowls  Individual  Peppers 

Bon  Bon  Dishes  Salad  Sets  Celery  Trays 

Coffee  Sets  FORKS  and  SPOONS,  KNIVES  and  CARVING  SETS 


f  ancp  anb  ZToilct  articles 


Manicure  Goods 
Match  Boxes 
Cologne  Bottles 
Curling  Tongs 
Flasks 
Mirrors 


Shaving  Cups 
Soap  Boxes 
Powder  Boxes 
Shoe  Horns 
Button  Hooks 
Scissors 


Brush  and  Comb  Sets 
Smokers’  Sets 
Cigarette  Boxes 
Corkscrews 
Ink  Bottles 
Perfume  Jars 


/IMscellaneous 


Child's  Bowls 
Vases 


Candlesticks 
Claret  Pitchers 


Loving  Cups 
Punch  Bowls 


invite  the  special  attention  of 
Churches  that  are  considering 
the  adoption  of  the  Individual 
Communion  Cup  System  to 
the  large  and  carefully  selected 
stock  of  cups,  trays  and  other 
utensils  of  service  -carried  -by 
this  old-established  and  stan¬ 
dard  house,  and  on  sale  at 
their  salesrooms  :  Broadway 
and  17th  Street  and  13  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York ;  or,  34  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Chicago  ;  or,  at 
factories,  Taunton,  Mass.* 

Full  particulars  mailed  on 
application,  and  every  facility 
furnished  to  committees  and 
churches  for  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  styles  and  prices. 


IRccb  d  Barton, 

Silvccsmitbs 
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